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CHAPTER I 

HOW THE YOKEL MET THE LADY 

IT was one of the first warm days of early spring, when 
Virginia farmers are too busy in the fields to think of 
traveling or receiving visitors. The master of Sandy Bend 
Station, standing near the platform as the train approached, 
reflected upon this, and likewise upon a broken fence which 
required his immediate attention at home. The three dingy 
passenger cars showed no sign of movement in their aisles 
as the engine slowed down and stopped, and the conductor 
did not appear at any of the doors. Convincing himself 
that there was nothing to require his further presence, the 
station-master locked up his office, yawned, and, with his 
hands in his pockets, strolled away. 

No sooner had he gone, than there occurred the most 
remarkable event in the history of Sandy Bend since it had 
been a stopping point on the main line to Richmond. A 
woman, with that distinguished bearing which even to the 
country mind bespeaks a great metropolis, alighted, while 
the baggage-master was discharging the two largest, finest, 
newest trunks ever seen in Suffolk County, Virginia. The 
girl was the subject of comment for some weeks after; 
but the trunks passed into the legends of Sandy Bend. 

She was evidently unaccustomed to the ways of a coun- 
try station. Hiram Twigg, leaning over the counter in his 
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2 THE SCAR 

shirtsleeves, confided this opinion to Jasper Larkson, the 
blacksmith, who nodded assent from his seat on a barrel of 
Hiram's special brand of superior flour. Having agreed 
on the fundamental principle, the two remained silent, pend- 
ing developments. 

When the train had gone, the girl stood for a moment, 
holding a costly alligator-skin bag in her hand. She cast 
her eyes about her, as though seeking somebody. Then 
observing that her trunks had been thrown carelessly upon 
the ground, wrong side up, so as to damage the varnish 
and threaten ruin to the contents, she ran up the four steps 
leading to the raised level of the station-house, and tried 
to open the door of the waiting-room. It was locked. At 
another door mariced Station-Master, she met with no bet- 
ter luck. With a gesture of vexation, she came down the 
steps and started across the rails. 

** I do believe she's comin' here 1 " exclaimed Jasper Lark- 
son from the flour barrel. 

** She'll find all she can want from dress lengths to best 
plug chewin' tobacco," replied the proud proprietor of the 
establishment. She was indeed drawing near, and a few 
minutes later her tall graceful figure, set off to good ad- 
vantage by a perfectly fitting tailor-made suit, appeared 
framed in the doorway of the shop. 

•* Can you tell me where the station-master is? " she asked. 

"I reckon he's in his house, the little yaller one over 
yonder," said Hiram, with a wave of the hand. " If he 
ain't there, I reckon he's gone out, an' if he's gone out, I 
don't know no more about him 'n you do." 

The girl glanced in the direction indicated. To her, it 
seemed a long distance to the station-master's house; the 
road was deep in sand, and her shoes were of delicate French 
kid. 
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" There must be somebody in charge of the station," she 
protested. 

** Looks like yo' trunks was," volunteered Jasper Lark- 
son, grinning. 

The girl's lip curled with contempt, and she was turning 
to go when she remembered the sandy road, and stopped. 

*' Do you know if Mr. Hadleigh has come in to the vil- 
lage?" she inquired. 

" Well, I reckon not, less'n it's in the sperit. Ain't you 
know he's dead?" 

The girl started. 
When did he die?" she gasped. 
Goin' on fourteen year, less'n it's fifteen — eh, Jasper? " 

The girl laughed. 

" Oh," she exclaimed, " I don't mean him ! I am speak- 
ing of young Mr. Hadleigh." 

The two cronies exchanged amazed looks, and winked at 
each other. 

" I do believe she means Dick," said Hiram, choking at 
the thought. 

" She surely don't mean Ruth' 1 " snickered the other. 

"I do mean Mr. Rutherford Hadleigh," said the girl, 
anger bringing a deeper glow to the red flush of her cheeks. 
*' I asked you if he had been in to the village." 

Now you're talkin' sense," remarked Hiram easily. 

Yes, he's been in. Two weeks back, for sowin's, wa'n't 
it, Jasper?" 

The girl drew herseli up. 

" I did not solicit your opinion of my conversation, nor 
do I care what Mr. Rutherford Hadleigh did two weeks 
ago," she said freezingly. " I spoke to you, because there 
seems to be no one else in this God-forsaken place. If this 
be a specimen of Virginia courtesy, I should have done 
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better to stay in the North." With this, she resolutely 
strode back to the station, and sat on the steps. 

Hiram and Jasper, in speechless astonishment, followed 
her with their eyes. 

" Well, of all the fiery little Yankee pieces ! " ejaculated 
Jasper at length. 

" I'll be gol-damed if she ain't right," declared Hiram, 
pulling himself together. ** You'd oughter be ashamed o* 
yourself, Jasper Larkson, to speak so to a foreign lady 
come to ole Virginny an' throwin' herself on our hospital- 
ity." 

" Me I " screamed Jasper, his wrath rising. " Hiram 
Twigg, you know before eternal judgment you said — " 

"I said foot," concluded Hiram elegantly. "Arguin' 
with me won't help now. I do believe it's her, the rich lady 
Ruth' Hadleigh told me they was expectin', an' I'd clean 
forgot all about. Come along, Jasper, an' fetch up the lit- 
tle manners you've got. Remember you're talkin' to a lady, 
an' not hammerin' nails in a mule's hoof." 

Covering their heads with those broad-brimmed spherical- 
ly-crowned straw hats which are as t)rpical a part of Ameri- 
can country life as is the blouse among the peasantry of 
continental Europe, Hiram and Jasper approached the girl, 
who sat with her back towards them. Hiram elected him- 
self spokesman. 

" Axcuse me, Miss — ^" he began, and paused for encour- 
agement. Receiving none, he tried again. 

" Please, Miss Austin," he said. 

" Van Osten," she corrected, forgetting her injured sen- 
sibilities in the annoyance it invariably caused her to hear 
her name mutilated. 

" Well, Miss van Osten," resumed Hiram, " if you're the 
lady Mis' Hadleigh's expectin', Jasper an' me'U be glad if 
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we can help. If you'd 'a' mentioned her, it'd V been all 
right. We don't often see strangers here, an' don't always 
know how to take 'em. If Ruth' Hadleigh's long in comin* 
an' you be gettin' hungry, you can have some crackers an' 
sardines in the store. I've got the best brands." 

" But surely there must be a hotel ? " the girl said. 

" I reckon the store's as much hotel as Sandy Bend's 
got," grinned Hiram. "When you're ready, just come 
along. Miss — Miss van Oss. Well, if here ain't Ruth' 
Hadleighl Hello, Ruth' I You're expected! What you 
mean, sir, by keepin' a lady waitin' this 'er' way? How'd 
you manage to creep up so's nobody heard the buggy- 
wheels?" 

'* I had to drive the blind mare, an' she's scared o' the 
train whistle, so I tied her down the road a bit," said 
Rutherford Hadleigh, a lank country youth clad in coarse 
ill-fitting clothes. Miss van Osten shuddered at the pros- 
pect of driving a blind mare, and of walking ** down the 
road a bit" to r^ach the conveyance. She held out her 
hand to Rutherford, and, had he been more observant, he 
would have thought her greeting cold. 

" Sorry I was so long ; couldn't help it. Mr. Hiram, if 
you'd lend me a hand, we'll get these trunks up on the 
platform, an' when the station-master comes along nex', 
you ask him to let 'em in the baggage-room. I'll come an' 
fetch 'em with the ox-cart between now an' nex' week." 

This last statement reduced Miss van Osten to a condi- 
tion verging on blackest melancholia. She looked drearily 
over the plowed fields of the surrounding country, bare 
of trees and with scarcely a house in sight. 

" Fool that I am ! " she groaned in spirit. " What sort 
of an adventure have I embarked in ! " 

The road through which they drove was hemmed in on 
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cither side by fields whose intolerable monotony was em- 
phasized rather than broken by an occasional grove of 
sickly pines, or the nude trunk and limbs of a great tree 
killed by belting, and left to stand, grim sentinel of death, 
alone in the encircling waste. Here and there a space of 
land had been cleared by felling the trees and allotting to 
time the task of rotting the stumps until the ground should 
be arable. They passed a wrecked plow, abandoned like 
most of those that devote themselves too long and too faith- 
fully to the public service, to perish, forgotten, by the 
road-side. Not far away a tall pillar of red brick rose 
from a pile of ashes, the erstwhile chimney of a vanished 
home. And always silence, without sign of life, save where 
the blind mare drew Eleanor van Osten and her companion 
in an aged vehicle whose gouty wheels at every turn threat- 
ened dissolution from a dropsical body. 

Two mile-posts had marked their slow progress, and not 
a word had Miss van Osten spoken. Rutherford Hadleigh's 
occasional remarks, vapid in themselves and couched in ig- 
norant language, had gradually ceased. Presently Eleanor 
van Osten broke the silence. 

" I suppose the house is beyond the next bend? " 

"My, no!" exclaimed Rutherford cheerfully. "We've 
got seven miles more. We will come to a house by-and-by, 
though," he added. 

" A house ? " repeated Miss van Osten, laying stress on 
the A. 

"Yes — the Stoltons*. Awfully nice people, the Stol- 
tons; first class, you know. They've kep' up their place 
as we can't keep up ours. They say Uncle Billy Stolton 
did some queer things when the Northern troops were 
round here ; anyway, he's almost the only planter who's got 
money left. Grandfather was ruined with the rest." 
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"Is that the way you talk about your relatives?" in- 
quired Eleanor van Osten, amused. 

" Oh, he's no relation — not really, you know. We just 
call him Uncle Billy Stolton because of Aunt Bessie. She 
married him, you know." 

" But if he married your aunt — " began Eleanor. 

" Why, she wasn't my aunt ! We just call her so, because 
our folks have always been so intimate, an' we call her son 
Peter an' her daughter Laura our cousins, an' — " 

''And talk slander about her husband Billy," terminated 
Miss van Osten quickly. 

He merely smiled and said, "If nobody'd ever talked 
worse of Uncle Billy Stolton, I reckon he wouldn't 
mind." 

His simplicity was genuine, and the girl grew more tol- 
erant. After all, his features were good, . and his face 
might have been almost handsome had it been more in- 
telligent. 

" So we shall pass the Stoltons' place," continued Eleanor, 
finding the conversation not so uninteresting. " And 
then?" 

"Oh, then that's all for a mile an' three quarters, an' 
then we'll come to Oakdale." 

"I suppose your neighbors are on the other side?" the 
girl ventured. 

"Oh, on t'other side, the nearest's old Benny Benton's 
mill, four miles oflf. The Stoltons are the only proper 
neighbors we've got." 

Eleanor van Osten shuddered. The depression, which 
had all but fled, crept slowly back. 

"They're the only proper neighbors," Rutherford con- 
tinued. " Then we've got the negroes, of course. They've 
got little places all round." 
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''Is — IS it safe?" faltered Eleanor, her heart sinking. 
At home she had often held forth enthusiastically on the 
theory of the negro, but at the prospect of being surrounded 
by specimens of the living article, stories of pistols and 
razors, heretofore discredited, came to her mind with 
peculiar vividness. 

" Oh, they're all right," laughed Rutherford. " They've 
not forgotten all Grandfather Ellis did for 'em, an' besides, 
they know we haven't got anything worth stealin'. Come 
up, Sal 1 I wish I could have driven Dick's mare Coquette, 
but he needed her in the field. This one don't go so bad 
for a blind mare, though, does she. Miss van Osten? Don't 
stumble when the road's clear, and ain't afraid o' nothin' 
'cept train whistles." 

In truth, the marks of breed were unmistakable ; the legs 
were well-shaped, the action was good, and the coat glossy. 
But the girl was in a mood when what appears to one's 
self as celestial resignation, translates itself for others in 
general fault-finding. All she saw in connection with the 
mare was a harness in which bits of twine played as 
important a part as leather. Her short-lived good-humor 
was gone. 

Eleanor van Osten was of those who, from sheer van- 
ity, should never under any circumstances betray annoy- 
ance. While not affecting classical perfection, her features 
were regular and happily proportioned, refinement and in- 
telligence rendering the face as noble as it was beautiful. 
The mold of her cheek and chin was exquisite; her fore- 
head was broad and smooth ; her complexion was faultless. 
But her nose was perhaps too sharply cut; her lips were 
too straight, though she had learned to hold them in an 
imitation of the curves they lacked; and her eyes, large, 
soft and brown, were marked in the comers by strange 
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hard lines. Her charm of expression and her art of piling 
her chestnut hair ordinarily softened these defects, until 
they became the human element saving her from the cold 
lovelessness of an ideal statue. Yet the slightest sign of 
displeasure would suffice to transfigure her in an instant, 
so that even her attractiveness would fade. Such was the 
case now, as she sat silent with her hands knit together. 

Eleanor was saying to herself it would have been far 
wiser not to come. It had all been most absurd. Simply 
because she had taken an idle interest in young Rutherford 
Hadleigh — who like herself was visiting the Edsons in 
Richmond and whom she had pitied for his ignorance and 
helplessness — the boy's mother, who had never seen her, 
had invited her to spend two weeks on the Hadleigh plan- 
tation before returning to New York. At first surprised 
to the extent of indignation, Eleanor had been informed 
by Lois Edson, her school friend, that such things were 
customary in the South. The Hadleighs, Lois had ex- 
plained, had been among the wealthiest of the land as 
well as the most distinguished, and so had the EUises — 
Mrs. Hadleigh was an Ellis. But they had lost everything 
except the plantation, which was the old Ellis place and 
belonged to Mrs. Hadleigh herself. It had been one of the 
famous estates, though now in ruin from neglect. Did Lois 
know the Hadleighs well? Eleanor had asked Oh, every- 
body knew everybody, or else nobody, in Virginia, Lois had 
answered; of course she knew the Hadleighs; but she had 
never met any of them save that dreadful bore Rutherford, 
and if the others were like him, she sincerely hoped he 
would be the last. After supplying which pleasant informa- 
tion, Lois had strongly urged her friend to go. 

'* You'll find it awfully interesting — just a little taste 
of it I As a steady diet — " 
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" Oh," Eleanor had said, " to hear about their woes, and 
what they were before the war, and the rest ! " 

" They're not the sort of people to talk that way," Lois 
had reassured her. " I told you they were Hadleighs and 
EUises. Besides, they have too many other things to think 
of. Try it. You won't be sorry." 

" Then why is it you always decline Mrs. Hadleigh's invi- 
tations ? " 

"That's diflferent." 

Instead of discouraging her, this had aroused Eleanor's 
curiosity. She wrote to Mrs. Hadleigh saying she would 
come. 

Now, only stinging regret for having allowed herself to 
be placed in such a position, remained after the trials of 
her arrival at Sandy Bend and her drive with Rutherford. 
She could not decide where the principal responsibility lay : 
upon them for asking her, or upon herself for accepting. 
She compromised by forgiving neither them nor herself. 
The very fact that she, a total stranger, was deliberately in- 
truding upon them, would suffice to make them hate her; 
and she hated them in advance. 

The sinuous road twisted about for the hundredth time, 
and, without warning, they came in sight of the house. 
Eleanor had pictured to herself a great white colonial man- 
sion with fluted columns, smiling with broad green-blinded 
windows on extensive lawns and flower-beds. She saw a 
summary wooden structure, able to boast as much architec- 
tural beauty as a soap-box, standing amid a handful of 
stunted oak-trees. In the few minutes that it took to reach 
the cross-bar fence which marked the enclosure, to pass the 
unsteady gate and drive through dead leaves and fallen 
twigs to the house, Eleanor felt ber last illusions vanish; 
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and with heart heavy as lead, she alighted from the buggy 
and mounted the three steps to the porch. 

A woman clad in a dress of rusty black had hurried 
to the door on hearing the sound of wheels. Her face, 
though drawn by mental suffering, retained a serenity which 
raised it above the physical beauty that she had never 
claimed. Her pale blue eyes shone clear in spite of a few 
surrounding wrinkles, and her cheeks were smooth though 
burned and slightly freckled. About her head a mass of 
hair, once black, was bleached almost white before the time. 

" You are welcome to Oakdale, Miss van Osten," she said 
with old-fashioned ceremoniousness, holding out her hand. 
In taking it, Eleanor noticed that it was roughened by work. 

"Mrs. Hadleigh?" she said interrogatively. "So good 
of you ! You do not know what pleasure it will give me to 
be with you. Are you sure I shall not be in your way? " 

" No guest has ever been in our way," answered Mrs. 
Hadleigh simply, leading her in. 

" She is refreshingly original," Eleanor was commenting 
inwardly, when the thought was diverted by the strange as- 
pect of the room into which she had followed her hostess. 
Such incongruous furnishing she had never seen. A square 
piano, finely carved, contrasted painfully with six cane- 
bottomed chairs. On the mantel a pair of candelabra, of 
wrought brass and richest cut glass, was equally out of 
place between two vases of commonest country shop pat- 
tern. The walls were whitewashed, and the curtainless win- 
dows admitted rays of sunlight which mercilessly accentu- 
ated every detail. 

Eleanor was nursing her wounded sense of the artistic, 
when she became suddenly aware that some one else was in 
(be room. Of all things, the most peculiarly unpleasant to 
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Eleanor van Osten was to be observed in a moment of 
abstraction. The present offender was a man, which made 
the occurrence all the more objectionable. 

" My son Dick/' said Mrs. Hadleigh as he came for- 
ward. 

Eleanor looked him full in the face, expecting to gain 
her revenge by disconcerting him. His features were 
sharper than Rutherford's, his figure was better, his clothes, 
though badly cut, were nevertheless worn with a certain 
air of distinction. His expression bespoke character and 
intelligence, and he met Miss van Osten's gaze so fearlessly, 
seeming to sound deep into the secrets of her soul, that it 
was she, not he, who became embarrassed, and her eyes 
were the first to fall. 

" Perhaps you would like to go up to your room at once? 
I shall show you the way, and then dinner will be ready," 
said Mrs. Hadleigh, leading her up to the second story. 

Left alone, Eleanor looked about her. A lordly ward- 
robe with shattered mirrors, a four-posted bed with badly 
cracked pillars and sides, a washhand-stand and a backless 
chair, formed all the furniture. Eleanor dropped her hand- 
bag on the carpetless floor, and sat violently on the bed, 
which moaned ominously. 

" Oh 1 oh ! oh ! " she wailed, " I shall die if I stay in this 
hole a week! And that horrid man saw me with my hair 
undone ! " 

She started nervously at the sound of a knock on the 
door. 

"Oh, what is it?" she called. 

" It's me," said Rutherford blandly. " I heard you rap- 
pin' on the floor, an' I came to see what you wanted." 

The absurdity of translating the fall of her hand-bag as 
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a summons, and of despatching a young man to answer it, 
struck Eleanor so forcibly that her good-humor returned. 
After all, she had come hither to seek novel experiences, 
and it would never do to be disgusted by an excess of origi- 
nality. When she appeared in the dining-room, it was with 
smooth hair and composed smile. 

As she surveyed her hosts at table, Eleanor inwardly 
commented that something could be made of Dick. His 
conversation showed him to be fairly educated, and his bear- 
ing was marked by perfect ease. He even had too much 
assurance. It would have been only proper for a country 
youth to feel disconcerted before a society woman, and in- 
stead, Eleanor was the one to be uncomfortable under his 
scrutiny. 

" You will not have any pork, I suppose, Miss van Os- 
ten?" he said. "Here is chicken. Pork seems to you a 
queer taste, I don't doubt; but it's just what we farmers 
want. We hate chickens, eggs and milk, you know. Sec 
too much of them, and get too little solid nourishment from 
them. Now in pork there's a vast amount of nourishment 
to the cubic inch. Perhaps I shouldn't have explained 
that, for youll be shocked at the way I eat. I've been in 
the fields since stmrise, and Rutherford made us all late 
for dinner. I hope he apologized to you for not having 
reached the station in time." 

He was observing the waves in her hair, as if recalling its 
disorder when she arrived. She was relieved when a 
snarling retort from Rutherford to the effect that he " didn't 
need watchin' over like a baby," drew away the attention 
from her. Meanwhile, her plate had been heaped with 
fried chicken, potatoes and beans, a glass of fresh milk and 
another of well water had been placed before her ; and she 
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pretended to devote herself to these. The truth was that 
a three-pronged steel fork tormented her with the taste of 
the metal and the harsh grating against teeth accustomed 
to silver. Then, there was an oil-cloth instead of linen on 
the dining-table, and the dishes were served with pewter 
spoons. To make matters worse, a splendid silver sugar- 
dish, sole remnant of the once abundant family plate, as- 
serted itself before Mrs. Hadleigh, rendering oil-cloth, steel 
and pewter still more odious. 

The furniture of this room was as incongruous as else- 
where. To Eleanor's right stood an ancient mahogany side- 
board, low, broad, with massive doors and smooth columns, 
such as a city connoisseur would purchase at any price from 
a fashionable antiquary. Near it on one side was a kitchen 
safe with pierced tin front, and on the other a kitchen chair 
with an amputated leg and a diseased back. The chairs 
doing service at the table were in little better condition, 
and the table itself was of deal. 

"You are not eating?" said Mrs. Hadleigh, perceiving 
her guest's listless eye roaming about the room. " Virginia 
air will soon bring back your appetite, and you must look 
your best to receive the young men of the country when 
they call. They are all anxious to know the young North- 
em lady we have been expecting." 

Eleanor looked up in surprise. 

"Anxious to know me? I should have thought preju- 
dices — " 

"Only those who did not suffer have prejudices," said 
Mrs. Hadleigh. " You are in a ruined country which has 
accepted the inevitable." 

Eleanor felt strangely moved. 

" I did not know it was that way," she said. Incongrui- 
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ties no longer jarred upon her. The silver sugar-dish with 
the pewter spoons, the princely sideboard with the kitchen 
safe, all that surrounded her was significant of past and 
present; the desolation which had revolted her, appealed 
now to her in its full strength of pathos. 
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CHAPTER II 

HOW A MAN CANNOT FIGHT AN ATMOSPHERE 

CC'T^HE Dale of Bounty " it had been called familiarly; 
'^ but that was long since. Then, a broad avenue 
led through noble oak-trees from the tortuous roadway to 
the dwelling-house, gable-roofed with clap-board front 
broken by thirteen windows in two straight rows, seven 
above, and six and a door beneath. Austerely plain, it yet 
breathed an air of cordial welcome. Acre on acre the land 
stretched away, planted in cotton or tobacco or com, with* 
ever and anon a patch of forest in unmarred wildness. .To 
the left, a race-course where the lord of the manor and his 
frequent guests were wont to try their blooded horses ; to 
the right, a river, both banks in the domain, where those 
of a more quiet nature might try their luck with hook and 
line; before, the grove which had won for the plantation 
its baptismal name of Oakdale; behind, an orchard which 
in all Virginia was unsurpassed. 

Now, the name " Dale of Bounty " had fallen into disuse, 
nay, into oblivion, save with the owners of these bygone 
splendors. The old house still looked with its thirteen 
windows upon the grove; but the panes gleamed grimly 
from the unpainted walls, and the ancient trees had gone, 
to be replaced by a stunted second growth. Shorn of a 
field here, a wooded patch there, the plantation now boasted 
scarce five hundred acres, of which not a tithe was tilled. 
Where race-horses had won and lost fortunes which were 
as trifles for their owners, cotton plants now rearc*! their 
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white-boiled heads; where guests had pressed in merry 
sequence, a widow and her two sons now alone remained ; 
where scores of slaves had tilled their master's fields and 
tended their mistress's household needs, three negro fam- 
ilies huddled in wretched huts now represented domesticity. 

The house was pretentious only in size. A porch just 
wide enough to frame the entrance, gave access to a broad 
deep hall, having to its right a great square room still pom- 
pously called parlor and to its left a dining-room of sim- 
ilar dimensions. The parlor windows looked to either side, 
on grove and on orchard; the dining-room, lighted only 
from the grove, opened at the rear on a second hall con- 
nected with a wing which caused the house to assume the 
shape of a truncated L. The architect evidently had no 
sense save that of line, and even this spasmodically. The 
main hall was disfigured by a steep narrow stair ascending 
awkwardly to the bedrooms, while in the second hall a 
broader stairway rendered the dwarfed and more conspicu- 
ous one superfluous. In the inner angle of the L, carefully 
concealed, nestled the spacious veranda which would have 
lent dignity to the graceless fagade. 

So long as the splendidly proportioned rooms had been 
filled with fine furniture and treasures of art, the crudity 
of the plan had not been apparent. But one by one the bits 
of old plate and the ancestral portraits had been sold for a 
dollar or two, to buy bread; piece by piece the rare old 
furniture had collapsed from age and neglect, and had been 
relegated to the cellar, until the hand of a ruthless negro 
transferred the century-old mahogany to the kitchen stove, 
where it did not bum as well as yellow pine, but had the 
advantage of costing less pains to cut. In part, it had been 
replaced by articles of the simplest nature, and where abso- 
lute necessity did not call for these, the house was bare. 
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Upon loss of slaves had followed loss of crops and of cat- 
tle; then had come deterioration of property, then want 
verging upon beggary. 

No; they had never had to beg their bread. For that, 
Harriet Hadleigh thanked God humbly, in the spirit of one 
who would have drained the bitter cup to the dregs if so 
it had been ordained, bending her once proud spirit to crave 
help from any quarter. That the succor had come to her, 
was a cause of ever renewed thankfulness to the Source 
of all mercies. 

Her father had died from that which is called a broken 
heart and is in reality the lack of courage to live. Poverty 
and suffering he might have endured, but he could not 
stand by and see disintegrate inch by inch the estate which 
had been his ancestors', and which he identified with his 
very existence. Inheriting as an only child, Harriet Had- 
leigh gave the management to her husband who struggled 
bravely until he was stricken down, one day, his hand on 
the plow. Heart trouble, the doctor said, to which he 
had long been subject, and from which only rest could 
have saved him. Gazing in his white calm face as he lay 
for the last time on his bed, Harriet read the story of toil 
and suffering, self-abnegation and final self-sacrifice, which 
comprised for him the period men are wont to call the 
prime of life; and she dared not repine. 

Upon Harriet in her inexperience devolved the cares of 
the plantation. The few negroes she could employ, spent 
their days idling in the fields. The crops failed, of course. 
Her last penny went to pay the wages due for work undone. 
The place was already mortgaged for every dollar it was 
worth. She was without means, without resource. The 
morning came when she baked her last handful of flour 
for her two boys, sharing the bread between them and re- 
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fusing what they offered her. And when they had eaten, 
and cltmg to her crying because they still craved food^ she 
raised her eyes in mute appeal to Heaven, and fell upon her 
knees clutching one helpless child in each arm. Her prayer 
was answered while she knelt. A neighbor, learning her 
necessity, had sent relief. From that hour the sentiment 
of God's providence was ever with Harriet Hadleigh, un- 
swerving through subsequent trials. 

Upon the momentary assistance followed other more last- 
ing, bringing no hope of deliverance, but assuring bare liveli- 
hood. An old slave of her father's, who had become owner 
of a little house and a plot of land which he used to till for 
his master, came with his savings to ''young Miss," and 
begged her to consider it a loan, since a lady could not take 
presents from a "pore nigger," but whenever she paid it 
back it would be all right. She accepted the faithful ne- 
gro's help, and he appointed himself overseer, engaging 
hands on his own responsibility and taking the boys to the 
fields that they, too, might learn to work. When the elder 
brother was experienced enough to be left in charge, Jake 
EBis went quietly back to his chimney-corner, saying he 
was " gettin' ole," and " wanted to res'," and " Marsc Dick 
could now take care o' him." 

Harriet Hadleigh had drilled herself to a stoic resigna- 
tion preserved by toil, entailing a weariness which numbed 
the mind and veiled memories on which she dared not dwell. 
The nature of this stoicism was not understood by those 
about her, often not understood by herself. To some it 
seemed indifference, to others moral courage, to others yet, 
the sum of Christian resignation and faith. She would 
say that she had passed through the ordeal of fire, and was 
hardened. But at times when a foreboding seized upon her 
with sickening intensity, she saw the truth more clearly. 
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Driving home after a day in town or from a mere visit to a 
neighbor's, her heart would beat quickly as she neared Oak- 
dale, and would almost stop with apprehension before the 
house came in view. She expected to see her home wrapped 
in flames or already crumbled to ashes, leaving them without 
shelter. When it would loom up with each warped shingle 
on the roof, each unpainted board on the walls safe as she 
had left it, she would offer to God her thanksgiving for 
having spared her. If this dread was always with her, 
others oppressed her only when her thoughts had dwelt 
upon herself. Then grim visions rose before her, taking 
form ^rom any outward expression. The most familiar 
sounds were causes of terror. Those voices calling in the 
fields meant Dick's sudden death; those carriage wheels 
in the road meant foreclosure of the mortgage. Yet her 
nerves were strong, her reason was sound. What preyed 
upon Harriet was the conviction that all which had gone 
before was only a preparation for the supreme martyrdom. 
Hence her outward quietude, clinging to every moment of a 
present, frightful certainly, but less frightful than the fu- 
ture. 

The blights that followed in the gory footsteps of war 
had included not alone agricultural, industrial and econom- 
ical ruin. The proud race sprung from ancient and ad- 
mirable settlers had undergone changes like the once beau- 
tiful land. In SuflFolk County boys of ten were put to the 
plow among negroes, and raised like them without an 
opportunity for education or an idea of the elements of civili- 
zation. The advantages of ancestry are great where they 
serve as foundation for further progress in the scale of 
humanity. But if it takes three generations to make a gen- 
tleman, it requires less to mar one. And the blue blood 
which from childhood on has known only coarseness and 
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ignorance, has cause to envy the red blood of the anonymous 
pioneer who has sought to improve himself. 

Dick Hadleigh had fought desperately to avoid sinking 
with the falling level of his country. Vague recollections 
of a period when conditions were less wretched and life 
was less hopeless, came occasionally to sustain his self-re- 
spect or to open distant perspectives of ambition. Agricul- 
ture was a closed chapter in Suffolk County ; stock-raising 
required too much initial capital. Emigration offered, he 
realized, his sole opportunity. He clung to Oakdale, to all 
that it meant. Yet he did not cling blindly, as did his 
mother. Keeping silence so as not to distress her before 
the fullness of time should come, he dreamed from boy- 
hood to make a way for himself in a living land, where he 
could assure peace and comfort for her. The grayness 
which surrounded them left no hope there, he knew : a man 
cannot fight an atmosphere. He knew, too, that education 
was essential, and he prepared himself against the day 
when his chance might come. He had learned to read and 
write at the little country school. ,For his companions 
there, and even for his brother Rutherford, this knowledge 
acquired between the ages of eight and ten sufficed, fol- 
lowed as it was by the practical lessons of farming. But 
Dick, despite his extreme youth, appreciated the load that 
lay upon his shoulders, and he had already formulated his 
plans. After days spent in the fields, the boy would devote 
his evenings to conning musty volumes left from his father's 
University years. Untrained and unaided, it would take 
him weeks or months to acquire what is taught in a few 
days at school. Yet by much perseverance he gained 
ground. The passing years increased his courage and de- 
termination. At fifteen he wrote for the catalogue of a 
small but famous Virginia college, and found that he had 
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mastered many of the requirements for admission, while on 
the other hand much of his work had been lost. Nothing 
daunted, he changed his course and studied on. 

And with all this, no respite from manual labor; the sow- 
ing, the tending, the reaping, on which daily bread depended, 
could not be neglected. Nor yet encouragement for mental 
development ; that issue seemed to others unattainable. His 
mother, touched by the environing grayness, thought his 
efforts futile; his younger brother, lacking his force of 
character, openly scoffed at them. Still Dick strove on. 
He reached his twentieth year before the slightest possibility 
of an education appeared. Then, after a fairly successful 
crop, he consulted a friend of his grandfather's. Peyton 
Howard, in Howard County, and Billy Stolton, in Suffolk 
County, were the only planters in that region who had re- 
mained wealthy. But whereas Stolton was an interloper 
concerning whom little was known — too much, some al- 
leged — Howard belonged to an old Virginia family, and 
enjoyed the respect and confidence of the community. To 
him Dick frankly appealed for help, the mere sum needed for 
traveling expenses, a suit of clothes, shoes, and money 
enough to live in strictest economy for two years and to 
hire a man to do the work at Oakdalc. Mr. Howard, Dick 
said, could estimate the cost better than he; let it only be 
reduced to the lowest figure, and let Dick's bond, inde- 
pendent of his mother and her land, suffice as security. 
Peyton Howard had a son who had refused advantages ly- 
ing in the way; and he gladly aided Dick. 

During the two years which he spent at college, Dick 
studied so diligently that he won a reputation as a scholar, 
and by coaching earned enough to discharge part of his 
debt. When he returned home with his degree, Mrs. Had- 
leigh gave him formal charge of the plantation, on an agree- 
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ment by which one-third of the net profits went to him. 
He farmed with such energy that, in spite of the neglect 
which had prevailed in his absence, he succeeded in improv- 
ing the land, and produced not discreditable crops. In the 
three years following, his returns paid off what remained 
of his debt, while his mother's discharged the interest on the 
mortgage and covered the slight running expenses of the 
place. Now that he was free, he calculated that prosperity 
might dawn. But Fate, which had allowed him to profit 
thus far, here applied the check to remind him that he was, 
after all, her plaything. The value of crops fell. His short- 
lived optimism faded. The grayness was folding round 
them more hopelessly than before. 

The time passed at a distance had opened his eyes to 
the conditions about him. He was one with the people, and 
had lived away from them; he could now judge them from 
two standpoints. He saw men bearing illustrious names 
content to rest on the laurels of their ancestors, and falling 
steadily in the scale of civilization. He saw a life of work- 
ing, drinking and flirting. Arduous toil in the day, un- 
worthy trifling at night, characterized his surroundings. He 
did not censure, even in his inmost soul. He knew that 
outward conditions had led to this. Serious thought was 
incompatible with manual labor. Yet the very fact that 
it was comprehensible, intensified the sadness. The vision 
of his youth, to fight for his mother in a distant land, yielded 
to one in which he was fighting for his country. Bravely 
he threw in his lot with those among whom he had been 
bom. When the awakening came, they were unchanged; 
and his ideas were converging towards theirs. 



CHAPTER III 

HOW THEY FARED WITHIN THE GATES 

Daniel, Daniel, Daniel in de lion lion, 
Daniel, Daniel, Daniel in de lion lion, 
Daniel, Daniel, Daniel in de lion lion, 
Daniel in de lion, Daniel in de lion den! 

The monotonous words, chanted in a minor key by a shrill 
voice, floated in the windows with the rays of the morning 
sun and awoke Eleanor. The chant continued: — 

Jonah, Jonah, Jonah in de wha-ale wha-ale, 
Jonah, Jonah, Jonah in de wha-ale wha-ale, 
Jonah, Jonah, Jonah in de wha-ale wha-ale, 
Jonah in de wha-ale, Jonah in de wha-ale belly! 

" Dat'll f otch 'em ! " This was spoken. A short silence 
followed. Then another voice similar to the first : " Sing 
'em anoder." And the history of Daniel was repeated, as 
well as that of Jonah. 

Something told Eleanor that this serenade was intended 
for her. It was not yet seven by her watch, and she had 
never heard of people rising so early. Nevertheless, 
prompted by curiosity, she cautiously opened the window- 
shutters and looked out. 

Under the trees in the grove two little black imps were 
playing. Both looked like boys, with short woolly hair 
and bare feet Yet both seemed to wear skirts, or rem- 
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nants of skirts suggesting a practical solution to the problem 
of what would remain of the ant-hill if the holes were taken 
away. 

Dar he ! Dar he ! " cried one, pointing to Eleanor. 
Whar he?" asked the other, turning and then ejaculat- 
ing, " 'Fo' Gawd I " Upon which the two, rolling their eyes 
and showing their teeth, rushed away, laughing uproariously, 
and vanished behind the house. 

" They were certainly singing English, but they don't 
seem to speak it/' said Eleanor to herself. 

The two heads reappeared round the comer of the house, 
and retreated as soon as Eleanor looked towards them. A 
second time they were put forth, and then the bodies fol- 
lowed. 

G'wan ! " grunted one. 

G'wan 'self I " retorted the other, punctuating the order 
with a vigorous kick which was answered by a cuff. Then 
grasping each other by the arms, they chorused, " Mawnin', 
Missy ! " and ag^in ran away, shrieking wildly with laugh- 
ter. 

" They do speak some English. I must try to talk with 
them," thought Eleanor. She dressed as hastily as she 
could without the help of a maid, and went down to the 
yard. 

"Here, children, don't run away!" she called. "You 
said good-morning to me, so I have come to say it to you." 

They surveyed her suspiciously from a distance before ap- 
proaching. They were still giggling and nudging each 
other. 

How old are you ? " asked Eleanor. 
Sem like she," one child answered. 

"And how old is she?" 

" Sem like me." 
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" Twins/' commented Eleanor. " And are you boys or 
girls?" 

" Her's a boy," replied one. 

" An' him's a girl," echoed the other. 

The ambiguous sexes left some doubt in Eleanor's mind 
as to their respective identities until, close as they now were 
to her, she distinguished them by their dress. Both had on 
coarse white shirts, their little black bodies shining through 
the rents ; but below this garment one wore a pair of man's 
trousers cut short near the hips so as to resemble divided 
skirts, while the other wore a woman's skirt cut at the 
same length and having a long tear which made it look 
like trousers. 

" And what are your names ? " continued Eleanor. 

She heard two voices say, " Asberry." 
Both Asberry? 
Rasberry." 

" Oh, then both Rasberry? 

" Him Rasberry, me Asberry," explained the boy. 

" What language do you talk ? " 

They looked puzzled. 

" You are talking English now, but what were you sasring 
before I came down?" 

They rolled their feet under and swayed from side to side 
on their ankles, with their tongues between their teeth. 

" It was something that sounded like — like Da-hee." 

" Whar who ? '* came the prompt query. 

" Da-hee ? Wha-hoo ? And what does it mean ? " 

**Yassum," the children said. 

" Surely that is some African dialect," reflected Eleanor. 

" Whar yo' is, yo' limbs o' Satan ? You Asberry I You 
Rasberry ! Ef yo' don' come heah quicker'n greased light- 
nin', uh'll wollop de eberlastin' hide off'n yo'!" An old 
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man, his dusky skin faded to an ashen hue, his hair and 
beard white as new cotton bolls, came slowly up. His 
knees bent under him at each step, and he would have fallen 
but for a stout hickory stick he carried in his wizened hand. 
At sight of him the children once more took to flight. 

" Dar yo' goes, yo' little debils I " groaned the old man. 
" Jes' look a' dem nigger, my mist'ess ! Heah's ole man Jake 
Ellis done tu'n de hund'ed an' got bof feet an' laigs en de 
grabe, an' kint mek a couple o' ten-year-ole brats mine! 
Lor', Missy, 'tain't like de good ole times. You Asberry! 
Ain't yo' heah de ole man call yo' ! Ef uh don't jes' skin 
yo' like a libe rabbit — ^" 

** Oh, please don't beat them ! They are so funny, and I 
know they don't mean any harm ! " pleaded Eleanor. 

The old man chuckled. 

" Me beat 'em? Go 'long, honey, dey knows uh kint, an' 
dat's wa't mek 'em so sassy-like. You watch dei' mammy 
git atter 'em some time, an'' see how spry dey'U jump roun* 
an' mine. Et's on'y ole man Jake w'at don't count, dese 
days. Dem chillun done e't up all muh breakrus'. Uh 
come rotm' like uh do ebery mawnin' fo' Miss Harry to 
gib me breakrus'; she pow'ful kine to me, Miss Harry is, 
an' ent fergit ole man Jake b'long to he pa an' he gran'pa 
'way back en slabery time, an' use to hole 'em on he knee 
an' tell 'em 'bout Brer Fox an' Brer Rabbit an' nuss 'em 
w'en he sick. Now ole man Jake's bruk down an' good fur 
nuttin', an's jes' waitin' fer de Lawd to open de Gol'en 
Gates an' call out to him to come 'long up. Miss Harry 
mighty kine. An' jes' 'cause uh tek muh breakrus' out 
under de tree to be cool-like, an' gits to t'inkin' 'bout de 
good ole times, an' sort o' dozes off, dar's dem two imps o' 
Satan comes 'long an' eats muh breakrus' up. Oh, yas, 
Missy, ole man Jake'U cotch 'em an' gib it 'em good ! " 
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And forgetful of his assurance that he could not beat them, 
Uncle Jake hobbled away in the direction which the twins 
had chosen for their exit. 

His departure left Eleanor to her own resources. She 
walked slowly through the grove, and leaned her elbows on 
the snake fence overlooking the high-road. The close, 
still air promised a hot day. A man advancing from the 
left along the road attracted her attention. Blue jean over- 
alls, a loose shirt with turned-down collar, clumsy square- 
toed boots and a broad-brimmed hat proclaimed him a farm 
hand. 

" Nice morning," Eleanor called to him. " Have you had 
far to come?" 

The plowman drew himself up in surprise, and instead 
of raising his hat drew the brim down farther over his 
eyes. 

" Couple o' miles," he answered, stopping. 

" It must have been warm walking," pursued Eleanor. 
" On whose place do you work ? " 

" Mis' Hadleigh's." 

"Oh! and have you been here long?" 

" Coin* on for some years. I started in right young." 

" And do you make a living at it ? " 

" Not much of a livin', but I reckon Fm gettin' along. 
Treated me right decent. Mis' Hadleigh has. If 'twa'n't for 
a good-for-nothin' son o' hers called Dick, things 'd go 
pretty straight." 

" You surprise me,'* said Eleanor. " I thought it was he 
who ran the place." 

" He tries to. But he ain't much of a success." 
Do you think you could do better?" reproved Eleanor. 
I reckon not," the youth replied, " but I bet I couldn't 
do worse." 
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" I think you should be ashamed of yourself, to be in Mr. 
Hadleigh's employment and speak of him in this way," said 
Eleanor. " I know him, and don't find anything wrong 
with him." 

The broad-brimmed hat fell to the ground. 

" Thanks for the good character," said Dick, in his nat- 
ural voice. " I knew you wouldn't recognize me wearing 
farmer clothes and talking farmer English." 

" It was cruel ! " expostulated Eleanor. '* Suppose — 
suppose I had said just the opposite? " 

" Then it would have been just twice the fun. Shall we 
go up to the house for breakfast? K you had been in the 
fields since five o'clock, you would be hungry too." 

" Ah, you have been overseeing the work? " 

"Overseeing?" repeated Dick. "I've been plowing. 
One would never get anything out of these negroes unless 
one worked with them. I even find it a good rule to talk 
like them. They understand it better, and it shows them 
I'm not stuck-up. I've not traveled much, but I can speak 
three languages — English, Virginian and negro! Negro 
talk is really interesting, I think; I have found in it the 
strangest classical reminiscences. For instance, ' ax ' and 
*axed,' which a n^ro will invariably say for *ask' and 
* asked,* is pure Queen Anne English." 

" I myself have observed that * I reckon ' was Norfolk 
dialect, — I mean Norfolk, England," said Eleanor, hastily 
adding, " of course, I was no longer alluding to negroes." 

" Oh, I never use that, or at least, rarely," Dick reassured 
her. " The very first thing I did at college was to train 
myself out of the habit of saying reckon and dropping my 
g's. I am sometimes sorry I did. So far as I can find out, 
English is all a fad at best. Somebody sets the fashion and 
his friends fall in line, and those who happen to frequent 
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or to admire the district follow in the course of time. Lots 
of our most scorned Southemisms, *shop* for store, and 
* yonder' for there, and even the hated g-dropping itself, 
are good English English. And as for American English, 
I don't see but we have as good a claim to correct tradition 
as other sections. The colonies were settled by the two 
extremes of European population, cream and dregs, nothing 
between; and down this way we got only cream." Dick 
looked at his attire, and laughed as he spoke. 

'* I was talking to the little black twins just now, and 
trying to understand them," said Eleanor. " I believe some 
of their syllables are survivals of African bush talk." 

" When negroes lived in the bushes I doubt they had sense 
enough to do more than chatter," Dick answered. " They're 
not more than half human, even now. They have not our 
heads, or arms, or bodies. They walk with a long sweep 
of the leg muscles, knees slightly bent and feet held flat, 
which nobody ever saw in a man. No man ever used his 
hands the way they do. If you or I wanted to pick up a 
light object, we should take hold of it with the ends of 
our fingers, shouldn't we? Well, a negro wouldn't, and a 
monkey wouldn't. There's a typical one over yonder. I'll 
get her over here, and you watch her. Hi I Julia I " 

A negro girl of fifteen or sixteen was crossing the yard, 
her arms akimbo, a bucket balanced with easy grace on her 
head. 

" Is that the milk? Give Miss Eleanor a dipperful." 

"I thought you talked the dialect with them?" said 
Eleanor. 

*'With the field hands, yes; but it wouldn't do in the 
house. Our whole existence with these people is made up 
of petty observances which come naturally to us, but which 
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drive to distraction the stranger who tries to learn them." 

" And how about those who will not learn ? " said Eleanor 
coldly. 

" They either go home, or go mad ; there's no other 
choice," concluded Dick. 

The girl had approached with the peculiar gait described 
by him, and swung the bucket to the ground. 

" He'p yo'se'f ," she said, with the inflection thanks to 
which a negro can transform every word into an affront. 
She was of the pure African type, receding forehead, flat- 
tened nose, thick-cornered lips, projecting teeth and protrud- 
ing chin. Her skin was exceptionally dark and polished. 
Her eyes were small, brown, and almost Oriental in their 
veiled cunning as they watched Eleanor suspiciously. 

" Take the dipper and give Miss Eleanor some," con- 
tinued Dick, as if she had not spoken. 

The girl's eyes rolled sidewise, her chin went up. Then 
she stooped, seized the dipper as it hung from the edge 
of the bucket, plunged it in the milk and offered it to Elea- 
nor. 

Miss van Osten had only time to notice that the negress 
took up the dipper not with the tips but with the inner 
surface of all her fingers. 

" How good it is," said Eleanor, prudently putting her 
lips to the left side of the dipper which promised some 
chance of immunity. " You take good care of your cows." 

The girl tossed her head. 

" My pa he was a African king," she declared irrele- 
vantly. 

"Really!*' exclaimed Eleanor, in unfeigned amazement. 

** An* Ise a princess," the girl went on, raising her chin 
a degree higher than would have been deemed possible. 
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" Indeed ! And how did you happen to come to Amer- 
ica ? " asked Eleanor, profoundly interested, while Dick stood 
by in amused silence. 

" My pa he come ober for to 'bleege Maussa Christophea 
Columbius," said Julia in measured tones. 

" Wha — at ? " Eleanor's breath was taken from her. 

" Maussa Christophea Columbius he didn't hab no money 
for to come ober an' diskiber America, so he comed to my 
pa an' say he be pow'ful much 'bleeged if my pa he come 
too. So my pa he say it ent mek no nebermine to him, 
an' he comed right 'long; an' nex' day dey Ian' 'pon tap 
Edistp, en de rice-fiel', an' my pa he say he specks dis a 
pretty good Ian' an' he guess he'll stay. Yessum! Heah 
I be ! Ise comin', Miss Harry ! " Julia's quick ear had 
caught her mistress's voice before the others were con- 
scious of it, and she sped away, the bucket on her head, 
gliding smoothly, stealthily, and with surprising swiftness 
towards the house. 

" There now, what did I tell you ? " demanded Dick tri- 
umphantly. 

" It is singular," admitted Eleanor. " But the causes may 
be rather individual than general, and in any case, I do not 
see why they should be made a reproach. Where is this 
girl from?" 

** South Carolina. Didn't you hear her talk of Edisto ? 
She came here a year ago, thinking she would reach the 
North and make a fortune. Walked part of the way, got 
lifts on country carts, stole rides on freight trains, and I 
don't know what all. When she got here, she thought she 
had done enough, and she settled down with an old colored 
woman up the road who took her in one night." 

" Poor girl ! I must talk with her," said Eleanor. " Has 
she any relatives?" 
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" I don't know ; I doubt if she knows. And Fll bet she 
doesn't care." 

" Allow me to say that your prejudices revolt me." The 
resentment which Eleanof van Osten had felt against him 
at their first meeting, returned a thousandfold. 

Dick was calm and amused. 

" Yes, I am prejudiced. I am so used to negroes that I 
can see all their faults, and like the good in them just the 
same. It's absurd, isn't it? Of course, we should con- 
sider people entirely good or absolutely bad." 

" Perhaps you could point out to me the faults of the old 
negro I saw with the twins?" Eleanor's voice was icily 
satirical. " He appeared to me an ideal character. I sup- 
pose I was mistaken ? " 

" Yes, you were mistaken. Uncle Jake has his faults, or 
rather his fault, and it's a big one. Nobody who pushes 
charity to such an excess can be ideal. He encourages too 
much sin among others who learn they can abuse him." 

In spite of herself, Eleanor's harsh feeling began to wane 
as it had the day before. 

" I am glad to hear you talk that way. I knew that you 
had been kind to him. He told me so." 

" We kind to him ? " Dick stopped, and went on with 
warmth : " We should not be at Oakdale to-day, if it 
weren't for Jake Ellis. He lent us his savings, he gave 
us his services, he saved us from ruin, yes, from beggary! 
All we had done was to treat him kindly when he was a 
slave ; all we did afterwards was to pay back the money we 
owed, representing the least part of the debt. All we can 
do now is to give him a crust of bread, and he is grateful 
for that, and thanks us who owe everything to him ! " 

" Then you think him the equal of a white man ? " 

" I shouldn't do him the injury to say it," responded Dick 
3 
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heartily. " He is a hundred times better than the best white 
man I know." 

He had so far exceeded her own ideas that Eleanor found 
not a word to say. 

" I thought we were going to the house ? " she suggested, 
gathering up her skirts. 

" We'll have a cold breakfast if we don't," assented Dick, 
shaking himself from the fence and following her as she 
walked. 

" And it seemed to me I was getting up too early," she 
remarked. " It shows how much a city girl has to learn ! " 

With characteristic thoroughness, Eleanor van Osten lost 
no time in beginning a methodical study of the conditions 
social and economical which surrounded her. She regarded 
this visit to Oakdale as an opportunity, and these she never 
neglected. Her hosts looked on in amusement at the girl's 
eagerness to understand this point of farm management or 
that question of local customs. There is nothing which 
causes the country mind so to feel superiority as contact 
with the city mind. In the same spirit as that of the urban 
who sneers at the simplicity of peasants and the grossness of 
their labors, the rustic scorns the artificial life of those who 
pass their time slothfuUy within town doors. If there be 
a difference between the two aspects, it is that the city man 
is often exasperated by the country man's crudities, whereas 
the latter feels only a lofty pity for the former's ignorance 
of sowing and harvesting. While Eleanor, conscious that 
she herself belonged to a higher sphere, observed with ab- 
stract interest the habits of the masters of Oakdale, these 
thought that the knowledge which they good-naturedly im- 
parted would be for her a source of considerable improve- 
ment 
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What impressed her most, was the rigidity of the customs 
which ruled life and thought. Suffolk County, Virginia, had 
certain traditional ways of doing each thing, and suggestions 
of better methods were put aside as not worth consideration. 
Eleanor was compelled to admire Mrs. Hadleigh's house- 
keeping. On the first day that she had passed under this 
saddened but hospitable roof, Eleanor had wondered how 
people so restricted in means could live so well and receive 
guests. Then she had learned that living cost them practi- 
cally nothing. Mrs. Hadleigh herself cared for the house, 
and in the kitchen was aided by a young negro girl who con- 
tributed her unskilled services for the privilege of sharing 
the meal when finished. The table was supplied from the 
plantation. Mrs. Hadleigh raised vegetables and chickens, 
had milk, butter and eggs, smoked hams and bacon, and 
made lard and even soap for household use. With the ex- 
ception of flour, nothing which appeared in the dining-room 
had to be bought; and this was obtained by exchanging 
dairy produce at a rate which was really exorbitant, but 
less ruinous than the demand for cash would have been. 
Clothing was obtained in like way by bartering, save for 
winter underwear, which Mrs. Hadleigh knitted out of wool 
clipped from sheep kept by Dick. So far as its application 
was concerned, this management was masterly. Yet when 
Eleanor, with Northern ideas of model farming, mentioned 
the good results attendant on this new method or that of 
obtaining more eggs or better butter, Mrs. Hadleigh showed 
polite interest under which skepticism reigned so profoundly 
that she could not be prevailed upon to make any experi- 
ments, even where no expense was entailed and little trouble. 

In the fields, Eleanor noticed that it was much the same. 
Here, she was ignorant, and could only seek information. 
One of her queries, as to the way of planting broom-straw, 
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remained a proverb in the County. But Dick subscribed to a 
weekly paper dealing with farm topics, where theories were 
thrown out and their results, based on the applications of 
capable men, were in due time given. Reading for diver- 
sion after his work was finished, he would laugh aloud at 
every innovation proposed, and hold up to contempt those 
who pretended to have profited by it. To Eleanor, who 
frankly admitted that she understood nothing of the condi- 
tions in question, only the frame of mind excluding all 
progress was apparent. Yet imversed as she was, one new 
idea turned to ridicule by Dick struck her forcibly. For 
several years complaints had been heard throughout this 
section of Virginia that peanuts, which had formerly 
brought prosperity, were deteriorating in size and quality, 
until they were now being raised almost at a loss. A man 
wrote to say he had found that the nuts were planted too 
thickly, thus choking one another and dwarfing growth 
while facilitating the spread of decay. " Take twice the 
amoimt of land for your usual amount of planting, and you 
will have four times the result," he wrote, and continued 
to give the precise figures of his past and present ex- 
periences. 

** Is it not worth trying? *' said Eleanor. 

" When you go to farming, if you try all the notions of 
people who don't know what they're talking about, you'll 
come to grief pretty quick," laughed Dick. 

"But why not try the experiment? Take an acre, and 
sow only half as many peanuts in it as usual ; you can judge 
the effects there without running risks with the rest of your 
crop, if risks there are." 

" There's work enough to keep us all busy without playing 
with experiments," answered Dick the unconvertible. 



CHAPTER IV 

HOW A HEART MAY BE DOUBLY TROUBLED 

TN the race-track field Dick was following the plow. 
^ As he reached the end of a furrow he rested a moment, 
raising a grimy hand to push back a straw hat from his 
damp brow. His face was flushed; in the loose collar of 
his cotton shirt his neck was throbbing. 

" Hoo 1 Ruth' ! " he called. 

He was looking towards the thin patch of trees which 
bounded the field to the west, sole remnant of a once noble 
wood. He waited a moment ; then, with an impatient twist 
of the shoulders, he clucked to the mule. 

" Come up, Bess I We won't be lazy, eh, old girl ? " he 
said, drawing in the reins and starting back on the next 
furrow. At each step his clumsy shoes sank to the ankles in 
the loose soil, and he pulled them out with an evident effort. 
When he reached the ditch on the other side, he stopped 
to press his hand on his heart, and a sickly pallor crept 
round his mouth and under his eyes, in ghastly contrast with 
the sun-burned cheeks and neck. He swayed for a moment ; 
then mastered himself, and started on another furrow. 

Some three-score times he crossed the field in the wake 
of the gleaming plowshare. The sun was sinking; in the 
distance, across the river, negroes chorused on their way to 
the house. They had finished their day's work. Dick had 
done more than his part, but his task was not yet ended. 
Urging on the mule, he turned furrow after furrow until, 
in the falling night, he reached the edge of the road. Too 

37 
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tired to feel even relief, he unhitched the rope traces and 
swung himself on the mule's back. 

Rutherford was lolling on the front veranda when Dick 
came up after putting Bess in her stall. At sight of his 
brother, Rutherford moved shyly and tried to conceal a 
violin on which he had been scraping. 

" I was waiting for you down in the race-track field/' 
Dick said quietly. 

" Well, I reckon you waited," replied the other in a sulky 
tone. 

"Have you seen to the turkeys the fox was after last 
night ? " Dick pursued. 
" No." 

" Have you seen to the peas? '* 
" No." 

'' Or to having Sal shod? " 
" No." 

"Rutherford, what have you been doing all the after- 
noon ? " burst out Dick, losing patience. 

Rutherford shrugged his shoulders, and putting his violin 
in position began to play " Arkansas Traveler." Dick cast 
him a scornful glance and went into the house. 

Hoo, mother, how long before supper?" he called. 
Ten minutes," answered a voice which he did expect to 
hear, as a fair young girl appeared in the door of the din- 
ing-room. She held a lamp whose flame, yet dim in the 
half-light of the undead day, glowed softly on her bright 
face and golden hair. 
" You here, Laura ? " he cried. 

" Now say such a thing never happened before I " she 
laughed. " Of course I never come over when I know Aunt 
Harry needs me ! " Suddenly she grew serious. " You are 
tired, Dick," she said, scanning his face earnestly. 
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"I don't feel tired now — now that you have relieved 
mother/' he answered, giving to his sentence a oonclusi(Hi 
very different from that originally intended. He had per- 
ceived that Eleanor van Osten was close beside them. 

Since the moment of their meeting that afternoon, Eleanor 
had been displeased with Laura Stolton. Laura was a 
Dresden shepherdess, fresh and dainty, whereas Eleanor de- 
pended upon strong contrasts and coloring. Laura was 
naturally charming, and Eleanor's effect would have been 
naught without bearing. Laura wore a dress of white 
muslin over blue, with baby ribbons, and looked cool and 
exquisite, while Eleanor was still condemned to her stiff 
traveling-dress, no one having found time to go for her 
trunks at Sandy Bend Station. And Laura, apologizing 
awkwardly for having allowed five days to pass before call- 
ing, had betrayed too clearly that she had not wished to 
come. To all these excellent reasons for disliking Miss 
Stolton, Eleanor found another added. The perfect ease 
and indifference on Dick's part, which Eleanor had inter- 
preted as mere boorishness, were now revealed as the result 
of love for Laura. The new light which came into his eyes, 
the warmth in his voice as he saw Laura ; the abrupt change 
when he became aware that they were not alone, left no 
doubt as to his sentiments. To be long in effecting a con- 
quest, was nothing for Miss van Osten ; to be left aside for 
a stupid cotmtry girl, was intolerable. Eleanor glanced 
down in disgust at the dress which she had learned to loathe. 
The strains of Rutherford's violin brought a suggestion with 
them. Eleanor allowed herself to display embarrassment, 
as if feeling that her presence was not desired. Upon this, 
Dick and Laura immediately grew constrained. Knowing 
that the harmony of their love scene was destroyed, Eleanor 
passed out into the grove. 
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" I congratulate you/' she said to Rutherford. " That is 
the first useful, elevating thing I have seen you do since I 
have been at Oakdale." 

"Dick was mad about it," the boy remarked. 

" That is hard to understand, for he went to college, and 
should appreciate music. It seems strange that you, who 
have not had his advantages, should have finer sentiments 
than he." 

" Don't it, now ? " cried Rutherford, delighted. " I know 
I'm too good for this sort of life. I feel it, you know. 
Ever since I was in town. Don't you remember how I was 
there ? I can't get used to all this, somehow. It's so — so 
country ! " 

" Oh, the country is all very well for many people ; only 
it offers no opportunities where there are ambitions. One 
must do so much to obtain so little." 

Rutherford listened, spell-bound. Her words were help- 
ing him to condense the vague thoughts filling his mind of 
late, which had translated themselves in laziness and gen- 
eral unreasonableness without his being able to grasp their 
precise meaning. 

" The worst part is," continued Eleanor, " that one falls 
into a groove and forgets all the better things lying beyond. 
If I had been told a week ago that I could wear one dress 
for two days, I should have said it was impossible. And 
yet I have had only this one for five days, and it is the ugliest 
I own. If It had not been in the country, I doubt that I 
could have endured it. But I feel that my nature is chang- 
ing with it." 

She looked wistfully over the landscape. 

" Do you want your trunks as bad as that? " asked Ruth- 
erford quickly. " We didn't know ; we thought that dress 
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was fine; and the horses and mules have been so busy — " 

" Oh, I know ; it does not matter." 

*' I'll tell you what I'll do, though. Ill drive the ox team 
over to-morrow. Never mind if it does take all day. I 
thought of that already, and mother wouldn't let me, be- 
cause she said I was needed too. ' But I don't know now if I 
would work if I was here ; I'm sure I wouldn't." 

" If it interferes with anything — " began Eleanor. 

" It won't, though ; didn't I say I wouldn't work to-mor- 
row anyhow? Course I can go." 

" Rutherford, you cannot believe how grateful I should 
be." Eleanor's voice was low and rippling. " This coun- 
try is so beautiful, and you are all so kind to me, that I 
should be very happy, if only I had my clothes. Somehow, 
I am not myself in this stiff horrid dress." 

'* You shall have them," said Rutherford resolutely. 

And Eleanor, having gained her point, returned to the 
house, unmindful of the dangerous seed she had sown in 
the boy's mind. 

At supper Mrs. Hadleigh anxiously watched her elder son. 

"You look tired, Dick," she said. "And your breath- 
ing's not right. You might do as I ask, and see the doctor. 
I know something's wrong with your lungs." 

My lungs are all right, mother," he answered. 
Well, I hope Rutherford helped you to-day more than 
he did yesterday," continued the mother. " I don't know 
what seems to have come over him. Did you go to the 
fields this afternoon, Rutherford ? " 

The younger of the two boys had feigned inattention. 
The direct question, however, could not be avoided. 

" I was busy bringin' up the sheep," he muttered. 

" For pity's sake, Rutherford, you don't mean to tell 
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you let your brother turn up the whole of the race-track 
field alone?" 

Rutherford, stung by the reproach addressed to him in 
Eleanor's presence, drew himself up dramatically. 

" I'm sick o' work 1 " he declared. " Why should I al- 
ways stay plowin' like a negro? Why can't I see the 
world an' have my chances like other people? There's Dick 
went to college; why can't I? If now he's got an educa- 
tion he thinks it's fun to stick here trampin' after harnessed 
mules an' chasin' stray sheep, that's his look-out. But you 
bet I'd know how to do something better if I'd had his luck." 

" If you find anything better to do than looking after 
your mother, you'd better go ahead and do it — provided 
it's not fiddling on the front steps," Dick said scornfully. 

" Oh, it's all right for you to preach, you who've had it 
all your own way, an' everybody made sacrifices to send you 
to college, an' — ^" 

" Rutherford," interposed the other, " you know as well 
as I do, who paid for my schooling. The money was lent 
to me by a friend of my own, who thought my word sufii- 
ciently good security. And he was right, for I repaid every 
penny, and when — " 

**Oh, yes," snarled Rutherford, "now throw it in my 
face that you paid my railway ticket to spend two weeks in 
town with the Edsons. Much it cost you, an' much good 
it did me I" 

" I think you are right there," remarked the mother. ** It 
has not done you much good. You used to help along here 
and do your share of the work ; but when you were a little 
boy you did more than you do now, and it's all since those 
two weeks in town." 

" Well, I don't mind sajrin' it was the trip to town as 
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changed me. I'm too good for this sort o' thing. Ain't I 
now, Miss Eleanor ? " he said, seeing that he was getting 
the worst of the argument. 

" Oh, of course," answered Eleanor, with a smile which 
passed unnoticed by all save Laura, whose blood boiled. 

The frankness of this family dispute before a stranger, 
had shocked Eleanor, who in her ignorance could not under- 
stand the dreary significance of its seeming natural to the 
speakers. The additional circumstance that she was partly 
responsible, made her profit by the opportunity to relieve 
the strain at Laura's expense. 

"Talents are indeed wasted in the country nowadays," 
she went on. "That is unless you like the primitive. I 
love the primitive ; there is so much genuineness in it I Take 
primitive art, for instance. Don't you admire the early 
Flemish painters. Miss Stolton?'' 

**I — I don't know them," faltered Laura, while Dick, 
without understanding precisely what early Flemish painters 
were, felt vslguely surprised that Laura, who had been edu- 
cated in Richmond and had read not a little, should be 
found absolutely wanting. 

"Really?" said Eleanor, seemingly innocent, while in- 
wardly exulting over her victory. " Well, take life, then. 
I am sure you are more sincere here than we are in town." 

"Quite possibly," said Laura, tasting the sweets of re- 
venge. 

" Because, you see, yo\i can retain the primitive instincts 
which are dulled in us by continual culture," pursued Elea- 
nor, who had foreseen Laura's answer. " What we must 
acquire by long study, you have direct from nature. You, 
Mr. Hadleigh, must realize what a privilege it is to be in 
constant touch with nature. In the fields from morning 
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to night; seeing the plow turn up the treasures of the 
earth; hearing the winds breathe their secrets to the trees 
— is it not delightful?" 

" I had never thought about that," said matter-of-fact 
Dick, passing the muffins to Laura before he offered them 
to Eleanor. " Nature may not be the same, seen through a 
plate-glass window or between a pair of plow-handles." 

" Yes, there is a difference, with the advantage for the 
plow-handles. Perhaps you don't know how to use your 
eyes. Will you let me come to the field with you some 
day?" 

Eleanor had mortified Laura and interested Dick; she 
considered that she had accomplished enough for one 
evening, 

" Dick," said Laura, as he drove her home in the moon- 
light, " Aunt Harry sees you aren't well, and it worries her 
that you won't take care of yourself." 

" I take such care as I can," he answered evasively. 

" So long as you don't know what the matter is, how can 
you? I wish you would be reasonable, Dick. It would be 
so easy to have yourself examined. If there's an)rthing 
wrong, you will know what to do ; if there's not, why should 
we suffer for you ? " 

" I may know more than I want to tell," he said, softened 
by the tone of solicitude in her voice. 

She started, and he would have given worlds to retract 
his sentence. 

"So you have seen somebody? And you are very ill? 
And you've told no one? Oh, Dick!" It was almost a 
sob. 

" Laura," he said gently, " I shouldn't have said so much j 
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I had made up my mind, oh, so firmly ! to keep my secret 
— and at one word from you I betray it 1 " 

" And — it's the lungs ? " 

" No/' 

"I didn't think you would tell me a falsehood, Dick," 
she said reproachfully. 

"Do you want to know the truth, Laura? I've said so 
much that you may as well know the rest. Yes, I have 
been examined. You remember that I went to town last 
week with the cattle. I called on Dr. Croman. My lungs 
are all right, but there is a valve wrong in the heart" 

He paused. 

*'Go on," said Laura. 

** He told me that if I kept up my field work I should be 
a dead man. I asked how long I had to live. * That de- 
pends on yourself,' he said. ' Husband your strength, and 
you may live to eighty; but every severe fatigue, every 
strong emotion will lessen your chance. At the first great 
eflFort, moral or physical, you will die.' I suppose it is as 
well to know the truth; I can pay attention, since I must 
work on." 

" But surely — " exclaimed Laura. 

" How can I stop ? " Dick said gloomily. " You know 
Rutherford as well as I do. He can't take my place; he 
can't superintend the plantation and manage with three 
negro hands where twenty wouldn't suffice. Rutherford 
may be only two years younger than I, and he may have 
the health I have not ; but he lacks enterprise and responsi- 
bility, and I nearly said common sense. The crops would 
fail, the place would be sold, and mother would find herself 
without a roof over her head. I know she would bravely 
face this for my sake ; that she would insist on my sparing 
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myself. But it would only be forcing a struggle between 
our wills, besides casting another load on her. There was 
only one way out of it — to keep it from her. I know you 
won't betray me; and Dr. Cioman has promised not to. 
And there is my little story." 

Laura tried to speak, but her voice only fotmd expression 
in a broken sob. 

"Laura/' he whispered, "you don't mean that — that 
you — that you care ? " 

'' Oh, Dick! " was all she could say, and in another mo- 
ment she was crying like a child against his arm. He felt 
faint from agitation. Had he kept to himself his love for 
her, fearing to lose her f riendship, when she was ready to 
listen ? 

"And — and you loved me?** he faltered. 

She shrank back, startled, raising her head. 

" Oh, Dick, you don't understand I I don't love you that 
way ! *' 

" I should have known," said Dick mournfully, " that a 
man without a chance for life should not attempt to speak." 

" Ah, Dick, you don't know me^ if you think that could 
make a difference. If I'd cared so little, would I have cried 
on hearing what the doctor said? It's only that I don't 
care that way. Remember how I've been brought up with 
you ; how we played together as children ; I've known you 
that way, don't you see? You were always my best com- 
rade, you understand me and I understand you ; but don't 
you see how different it is? " 

" Not for me," he said slowly and with pain. ** Do you 
know how long ago it was that I learned to love you? I 
was twelve years old and you were nine. You were my 
comrade then, and have been since, but it is not different, 
as you say. After my poor father's death, there was a day 
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when starvation faced us at Oakdale, when not a chance for 
succor or life was left; and at that instant, when despair 
was with us three^ a mirade was performed — one of God's 
own angels came down to us, bringing the relief of which 
we had lost all hope. Your mother, Laura, had heard of 
our necessity, and had driven over with provisions which 
you brought up to the house. It sounds commonplace 
enough, expressed that way, doesn't it ? But to me, the tale 
of Elijah fed by ravens in the desert, at which unbelievers 
profess to scoff, was less miraculous. You know the rest 
of the story, Laura; how all went well from the hour you 
came; you looked an angel to me then, and you have been 
an angel ever since. I had to love you, and oh, I so hoped 
that you would love me ! " 

Laura put out her hand, and laid it on his arm. 

" Dear Dick, forget what you have said to-night. You can- 
not mean it — forget I and let's be the good comrades we've 
always been ! ** 

They were now opposite the Stoltons' house and Coquette 
was turning in the drive when Dick reined her sharply back. 

" Only one word, Laura. Do you love anybody ? You 
should tell me that.'* 

Her eyes met his fearlessly for a moment, but as in the 
brilliant moonlight he tried to read her soul, her lashes fell. 

" Drive me to the house, please, Dick,*' she said softly. 
And Dick, groaning in his wounded spirit, obeyed. 



CHAPTER V 

HOW MAN MUST YIELD WHEN WOMAN FLATTERS 

iiTJ UTHERFORD, where are you going with that ox 

-■^ team?" 

Mrs. Hadleigh, standing on the rear veranda, an apron 
tied to her waist, raised a hand to shield her eyes from the 
merciless glare of the sun. 

" Jus* down the road a bit," answered Rutherford, as he 
swung himself on the boards which, placed lengthwise upon 
two axle beams, formed a substitute for a four-wheeled 
cart. " Come up, cow I '* 

" They don't need the team where they're working to-day. 
You put those oxen back in their stalls." 

"Can't," cried Rutherford doggedly. " Tain't for the 
field. But IVe got to go." 

** I tell you to put my oxen back." Mrs. Hadleigh's voice 
was hard and imperative. 

" You've got to lend 'em to me to-day," was all Ruther- 
ford said, driving on at the slow pace of a yoke of oxen 
chewing the cud as they walked. 

" Dick I " 

Having finished breakfast, and about to return to the 
fields, Dick came in answer to his mother's call. 

" Dick, that boy must learn once for all to obey my orders 
and yours. I say he shall not take those oxen out to-day. 
Don't mind what he says or does! He shall obey!" A 
tinge of wrath was in the words. 

48 
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'Tm afraid, mother, we'd better let him go." Dick 
looked irresolute and foolish. 

'' I don't care what you're afraid of, I say he shall not go. 
If you abet him in his trifling, no wonder I lose control. 
The team is mine to do what I please with, and neither his 
nor yours." 

" I am your manager, and have some authority in such 
questions," said Dick. " Rutherford is going with my con- 
sent." 

"Where?" 

" To Sandy Bend." 

" And why, for pity's sake? " 

"To get Miss van Osten's trunks." Dick had grown 
calm and defiant. 

" But I told her it would be several days before we could 
send," exclaimed Mrs. Hadleigh, aghast. " She under- 
stands that our farm work is the first consideration." 

"Yes, from politeness she would never have said how 
badly she wanted her things. It's a duty we owe our guest, 
to do what little we can for her comfort I told Rutherford 
he could go." 

Never before had Dick taken a decision without consult- 
ing her, or opposed her expressed wish. A vague resent- 
ment against Eleanor as the cause of this, seized Mrs. 
Hadleigh. She suspected designs on the girl's part, and 
redoubted her influence. A hundred little incidents, which 
had passed unnoticed, came back to her mind, each invented 
with peculiar significance. " I must watch the girl," she 
said to herself. And the girl deserved watching even more 
than Mrs. Hadleigh suspected. 

It was late at night when Rutherford returned with the 
trunks. The following morning Eleanor appeared again 
in her tailor-made suit. Dick's eager look of expectation 
4 
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as she entered the dining-room, his evident disappointment 
when he saw her, confirmed her impressions of his charac- 
ter, and promised well. He had an inborn sense of the 
beautiful, which she might develop. Laura would, by con- 
trast in matters of dress alone, lose part of her hold upon 
him ; and subtlety would accomplish the rest. If Dick pre- 
ferred Laura to her, it was from lack of education. Elea- 
nor regarded it her duty as his superior to enlighten him. 

Miss van Osten waited until after the midday dinner, and 
then went up to her room and surveyed her dresses one by 
one. It might be dangerous to surprise him by a sudden 
display of gorgeousness. Refinement tempered by sim- 
plicity would do better. She selected a pearl-gray etamine, 
the bodice opening at the front on a fall of foam-like lace, 
the skirt sweeping down in embracing folds to a half-train. 
The hat was a coarse crimson straw, a sheaf of field flowers 
marking the crown, the brim stretchinjg out to unprece- 
dented limits. In a milliner's window it would have been 
daring, almost preposterous. On Eleanor's head it was the 
acme of art^ softening the brilliant beauty of her face, and 
lending color to the cool sobriety of her gown. As the 
mirror reflected her image, Eleanor van Osten was thor- 
oughly satisfied with herself. After taking a step or two 
to make sure that the hem of her skirt would rise just 
enough to reveal the frill of a lace petticoat and the tips 
of her gray kid shoes, she went down in quest of Mrs. 
Hadleigh. 

The mistress of the house was in the kitchen, baking 
bread for supper. 

" How good it smells ! " said Eleanor, her delicate nos- 
trils snifiing tlie air. " I never knew what bread could be, 
until I came here. I wish we could get our cook to make 
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it. But she never would. The arrogance of servants is 
inconceivable." 

'* Oh, it's quite natural/' said Mrs. 'Hadleigh, scraping 
noisily with a knife an iron pot in which she had cooked 
the hominy for breakfast. " You see, the poor things feel 
they must fight to conquer a position. To my mind, the 
chief advantage in being a lady is that one can afford to do 
anything." Filling the pot with water, Mrs. Hadleigh took 
a flat-iron from the stove and set to work on some newly- 
washed shirts. 

" In which field is Mr. Hadleigh to-day ? " inquired Elea- 
nor. She knew perfectly well, but she had wished Mrs. 
Hadleigh to appreciate her costume. 

" To the left of the wood, over the ditch from the race- 
track field. You are surely not going as you are? There 
are brambles all the way." 

" Oh, I think I can manage ; I often wear this in the 
morning. Thanks ! " 

" But — that watch ? " Mrs. Hadleigh indicated a little 
marvel of old-fashioned Swiss enameling and diamond- 
setting, which glittered upon Eleanor's chest. 

" My watch ? " Eleanor repeated in surprise. " It is 
pretty, is it not ? Have you seen one like it ? " 

" I mean you cannot go with that." 

'' Oh, it is safe." Eleanor alluded to the fastening. 

" It is as much as your life is worth. I beg you to wear 
the plain gold one you had in your belt." 

"Why, I wear that only with my traveling-dress. I 
always have this one on." 

" You must not display jewels here," said Mrs. Hadleigh 
firmly. ** Our negroes are not accustomed to seeing gems, 
and might be incited to crime." 
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Oh, I can take the risks/' smiled Eleanor. 
Then I cannot. I must beg you to leave that watch 
here." 

" But my dear Mrs. Hadleigh — *' began Eleanor. 

'' Miss van Osten, I request you as a matter of personal 
courtesy to me, never to wear or show jewelry while you 
are under my roof." 

" If you put it in that light, of course I cannot refuse," 
said Eleanor, trying to conceal her vexation. " I suppose 
it will be safe if I leave it with my rings in my trunk? " 

" Provided the trunk be locked and no one suspect its 
contents. I hope you have not many such things? " 

" Oh, no, I left them all* at the bank. I have only five 
or six rings and a few pins. Do you really mean that I 
must never wear any of them here ? " 

" Not unless you want our throats to be cut in the night 
by negroes." 

" I don't believe them capable of it," retorted Eleanor. 
" You yourself have told me they were mere children." 

" All the more reason for not leading them into tempta- 
tion," said Mrs. Hadleigh. " I am much relieved by your 
promise to respect my wishes." 

Eleanor unpinned her watch and slipped it into her pocket 
as she left the kitchen. It was absurd, of course; but she 
must yield outwardly, at least,* before the prejudices of her 
hostess. 

She picked her way carefully through sand, pine-needles 
and bushes to the field where Dick was plowing, uncon- 
scious of her approach. 

** Look out over yonder ! " she heard him call to a negro. 
" Don' yo' know dat mule ain't used to de traces ? Dere 
she goes I Head her off, you Jackson! Dat's de way I 
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Mine yo' lines better nex' time, Sam I Look a' Jackson's ! '* 

"Jackson's mule's a-steppin' along nice," grunted Sam, 
as thoug|i to vindicate himself at the expense of his mule. 

"Well, I reckon Jackson's steppin' along too," replied 
Dick gayly, pulling his plow round and opening another 
furrow. 

Straight before him on the other side of the field, against 
a screen of foliage, Eleanor stood in her gray dress and 
crimson hat, the most radiant vision he had ever beheld. 
The earth seemed to spin for a moment under his feet. 

" I always promised to call on you," she said, her voice 
soft and mellow yet ringing clear through the field. " Are 
you at home ? " 

Dick dropped his reins and ran to her. He was in a 
species of trance, and could not speak. Eleanor knew that 
his own emotions would carry him farther than any effort 
of hers. 

" Oh, but you must not interrupt your work . I came 
to see you plow 1 " she said. 

" Not with you here. Let me — " 

" Then we shall say this was a civility call ; five minutes, 
you know. Time's up. Good-by 1 " 

She swept away with a smile and a nod. 

Wise enough to adapt her pre-arranged plan to circum- 
stances, Eleanor's instinct of generalship likewise led her 
to appreciate the value of following up advantages. Her 
conscience smote her as she thought of her hosts' rude 
clothes in comparison with her own; but her fight was 
against Laura, not against them, and she had gone too far 
to draw back. She came down to supper in a Nile green 
evening gown of clinging silk, without ornament of any 
kind. The whiteness of her throat and chest was dazzling 
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in the setting; her face assumed Raphaelesque perfection. 

At sight of her, Dick caught his breath, then paled, then 
flushed. 

His gaze traveled from her neck to her arms. Eleanor, 
with a woman's quick intuition, understood. He had never 
before seen a low-cut dress, and he was shocked. She had 
compromised her victory by attempting a rout. 

" Oh, I must have dropped my scarf on the stairs," she 
said composedly, and withdrew. Rutherford dashed after 
her with a lamp to help in the search, which she gravely 
encouraged until, having examined every comer of hall 
and stair, she said the scarf must be in her room, as it 
undeniably was. She returned with a piece of Venetian 
Point cast about her shoulders and falling to her elbows, 
rendering her exquisite skin all the more effective in its 
partial concealment. Dick was relieved, and the adoration 
crept back into his eyes. 

On leaving the table, Eleanor went to the parlor and 
took her seat at the piano. It was a decrepit old instru- 
ment. With years and neglect, the touch had g^own un- 
even, the ivory had gone from several of the keys, two 
strings were broken and others were so loosened that a 
common chord often sounded resonantly inharmonious. 
She had written to a friend that when a family piano got 
into such a state of health, the only merciful course was 
to chloroform it. To play upon it was agony to her. Yet 
each evening she had roused the echoes of the house with 
its moans. Preferring the brilliant compositions of Bee- 
thoven and of Liszt to show the fineness of her technique, 
and operatic selections to give full opportunity to her well- 
trained voice, she had perceived that both categories were 
above the limitations of her instrument and of her audience, 
and she cheerfully had improvised on familiar airs which 
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she loathed, and had sung popular songs which she had not 
previously condescended to include in her repertory. 

To-night, she resolved to venture into the domain which 
she had forbidden to herself. Dick's soul had awakened 
to one expression of art, that of physical beauty; perhaps 
he would not be insensible to true music. She was suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the piano to know which notes were 
false; a few were just half a tone flat, so that by transpos- 
ing when she came to them, the sounds could be preserved. 
Running her fingers softly over the keys, she drifted into 
Chopin's Preludes. Such music was new to Dick; the 
weird minors, the subtle modulations, the quick transitions 
thrilled him. 

Then she sang. Her voice was of such wonderful quality, 
that it had resisted even the training of one of the world- 
famous teachers in Paris, the place of places to acquire 
style in singing and to lose the wherewithal to sing. He 
or she who can resist, becomes the consummate artist But 
thousands sink in the process. 

Eleanor had selected a song the words of which were 
her own, as well as the music, composed to bring out every 
dramatic and emotional element in her voice. Save for 
the refrain, not a theme was repeated; it was rather a poem 
in music than a song. 

THE SONG OF THE SEED 

A seed once lived in a cosy nook, 

In a nice warm bed 'twixt the earth and the sky; 
But there came a day when the wild wind shook 

The seed to the ground, and there left it to die. 
Oh, the nook was my country, the seed it was I, 
That lay homeless and sad when no succor was nigfa. 

Down from the tree-tops swift darted a bird 

That picked up the seed and flew off to the w^sl. 
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To take it to happier lands, he averred. 

Where its talents and labors would profit at best 
Oh, the bird it was Fate, and the seed it was I, 
And it swept me away with a sob and a sigh. 

Bedded deep in the earth on a far distant wold. 

The seed all but perished from darkness and cold: 

When lo! a bright sunbeam came down from above. 
Bringing fire and courage, and heart, life and love, 

Creating a soul for the seed that was I — 

And that beam, my beloved, was the light in thine eye! 

" My, but that's great ! " said Rutherford. 
Eleanor shivered under the revulsion of feeling, and went 
rapidly out on the veranda. A moment later Dick was 

beside her. 

« • 

"I — I — " he began, and broke off, adding simply, 
" Thank you." 

The two stood silent in the blackness of the night. 

"I — I think you must have guessed the only ambition 
I ever had." Dick's voice was quivering. ** I dreamed 
that if I could get away from here, I might do something. 
But Fate did not carry me oflF. It bound me down. You 
have sung not what my life is, but what it might have 
been." 

" Your life ? " said Eleanor. " It is mine. I don't know 
why it always seemed to be myself; I have written and 
composed many other songs, but none mean to me what 
this one does." 

"* Bringing life and love,'" repeated Dick. "Ah, yes, 
but fire and courage must come too. Those, I cannot 
have," 

" So long as you say you cannot, of course you cannot," 
said Eleanor. 

*' It's not a question of words." Eleanor had seated her- 
self on the uppermost step, her back against a column. 
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Dick sat near her. " It's a question of life — no, of exist- 
ence," he continued. " Fire helps to work, and courage 
to endure; but both dull with work and endurance when 
time brings no limit. Had you known me three years ago, 
you would have heard me talk differently. I believed in 
everything then.'* 

" Are you a skeptic ? " asked Eleanor. 

" No ; what's the use ? Religious thought is a circle 
round which the mind works. In childhood we are taught 
elements of Christianity in their absolute application; in 
after life we reject them; later we come to accept in the 
symbol all that we had cast aside in the positive; and in 
the end we return to our simple early faith. At college 
I knew some men who called themselves advanced; they 
talked about an Original Cause ; they talked about the irre- 
sistible laws of nature; and they raved with indignation 
when any one mentioned an organized religion, while they 
were trying to organize one themselves. So I said to my- 
self, * What is the use of studying so much only to become 
blinded to the fact that they believe the same as I, except 
on broader lines ? It's easier to become broad in the begin- 
ning.' That's why I say religious thought is a circle. You 
may think it a funny sort of theology, but it's life as I 
see it." 

He reflected for a while, and resumed : — 

" By believing in ever)rthing, I meant that I used to think 
will and energy could create circumstance. Now I see that 
if s circumstance which creates will and energy. Life offers 
rewards for some and not for others; the first may refuse 
what is put before them, but the rest may not find what is 
not for them." 

Noting the depth of the religious strain in him, Eleanor 
played upon it, 
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'' If Paul was contented in his lot, does it not show that 
there may be compensations for others also ? " 

*' Perhaps." His eyes, fixed upon hers, dilated suddenly. 

" How cool it is growing," said Eleanor, rising. " I 
must go in." 

Her victory was complete. 




CHAPTER VI 

HOW TRIUMPHS LIGHTLY WON MAY BE CHEAPLY HELD 

A S Rutherford had said, there was scandal attached to 
-^^ the name of Laura's father. He had arrived, no one 
knew whence, in the train of the invading army. He had 
grown fat, no one knew how, in a wasted country. And 
while men of position and refinement were offering their 
hand in marriage to Bessie Prentice, the belle of the county, 
he, unknown, uncouth, unprincipled, had won her. Why 
had Harrison Prentice, aristocratic in birth and in tastes, 
loving his country, adoring his only child, consented? To 
this question two answers were given. One — and this 
was generally circulated — was that, surprising a plan for 
an elopement, the father had insisted upon an immediate 
and public marriage. The other — and this was generally 
believed — was that Harrison Prentice had found himself 
in the toils of Billy Stolton, and to save himself from ruin, 
had sacrificed his daughter in her own eventual interest. 
Harrison Prentice, broken in strength and courage, went 
speedily to the grave. Elizabeth Stolton, from a light- 
hearted girl, became a sad, reserved woman. And Billy 
Stolton, casting aside all semblance of respectability, gave 
free vent to his natural spirit of debauchery. His wild 
drunken cries, breaking the stillness of the midnight woods, 
were as familiar in the surrounding country as the hoot of 
the screech-owl or the call of the raccoon. His ill-omened 
face was seen wherever there was money to gain or youth 
to corrupt. More than once, there had been an agitation 
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started to drive him from the County, and only respect for 
his wife, who was a Prentice, caused him to be spared. 

To Laura, the consciousness of an unworthy father had 
come early, with the cruel vividness of youthful impres- 
sions. She had seen her mother sit night after night, pale 
and anxious, waiting ; she had heard her father return with 
strange voice and unsteady feet, and once she had met his 
glazed eyes and had fled back, quaking, to the bed which 
she should not have left. The understanding of the cause 
came only later ; but from that moment she knew that there 
was a tragedy in her mother's life, in hers, and that they 
two must cling together for protection and c6nsolation. 

Under this shadow her nature developed, her heart losing 
none of its tenderness, her ways retaining all their charm, 
her mind its brightness, while character ripened under sor- 
row, rapidly transforming the attractive child into a fine 
woman. Peter, Laura's senior by two years, had inherited 
his father's temperament; and his mother, powerless to 
control him, watched with ever-growing horror his vitiated 
tastes reveal themselves one by one. In Laura, she knew, 
was her one hope; and in the girl she centered all her 
aflFections. Having suffered in herself until personal pain 
could no longer affect her, she looked forward with dread 
to the possibility that Laura might love unfortunately ; and 
in the hope of sparing the girl that torment which had 
fallen to her own lot, she did not encourage visits from the 
youth of the neighborhood. True, many of them were 
her equals in birth; but with the exception of the Had- 
leighs, they were not her daughter's equals in training. 

This attitude on his wife's part met with little sympathy 
from Billy. Not belonging to a very desirable class him- 
self, he naturally scorned class distinctions; and further- 
more, her eclecticism kept away from his house many who 
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might have proved useful in the schemes dear to his heart. 
The subject was a sore one for both ; sharp words had been 
exchanged, coarse oaths uttered on his side, scalding tears 
shed on hers. Yet neither yielded. For each, a principle 
was at stake. With her it was pride, with him, greed. To 
become the largest land-owner in the region, surpassing 
the princely planters of yore, was Billy's design. Like 
most of those who profess contempt for rank in others, to 
attain it was his supreme ambition for himself. 

Considering Billy Stolton's opulence, the matter was not 
as simple as it might appear. He had methods of his own, 
in which honest open purchases played no part. Time 
counted little with him; a quarter of a century had been 
devoted to perfecting certain arrangements which only at 
the expiration of that period had borne fruit. Numerous 
had been the means conceived for adding to an estate which, 
in the beginning, he had fraudulently obtained from his 
wife's father. Under Reconstruction, theft was too ordi- 
nary for devious ways to be required. In more recent 
years, notes of hand had proved effective with numerous 
small land-owners. Debts for the acquisition of dubious 
horses from his stables had likewise been remunerative. 
Negroes had also contributed materially to his broad scheme 
for enrichment. 

He had been the first in the County to encourage the 
acquisition of real estate by negroes, saying that he ap- 
preciated the advantages of the system. The negroes, he 
declared with theoretic wisdom borrowed from abroad, 
were lazy, shiftless, dishonest, merely because they lacked 
ties of all descriptions and were unaccustomed to respon- 
sibilities. Make little independent farmers of them, and 
they would soon develop the same fine qualities which 
distinguish the whites, and become valuable citizens for 
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the County, raising the value of land by their individual 
industry, and forming the most beautiful peasantry in the 
world. These doctrines he preached not 'directly to the 
negroes, where distrust would have baffled him, but at his 
own table in addressing his family or any chance guests. 
So the negro boy or girl in attendance, or other negroes 
listening behind the door, thought to surprise his confi- 
dential opinions, and repeated them as such in the kitchen 
and stables. The consequence was, that negroes began 
approaching him on the subject, soliciting pecuniary aid 
which they would have rejected defiantly had he proffered 
it. To some, he generously sold morsels of his own land 
verging upon other plantations, and told the negroes with 
a wink that the farther boundary line was not very clear. 
To others, he advanced sufficient money for the purchase 
of a plot of ground within the estate of some impoverished 
neighbour, and not conveniently accessible by any regular 
road. In the first instance, the farther boundaries were 
invariably transgressed and the original concession some- 
times as much as doubled at another's expense. Billy Stol- 
ton well knew that little attention would be paid to the 
petty negro land-owners, whereas any such step on the 
part of a prominent planter would promptly have been de- 
tected and checked. In the second instance^ a natural path, 
equally unnoticed, would be cut thrdugh some patch of trees 
or uncultured field to put the negroes in easy commtmica- 
tion with their old friends on the Prentice estate. 

As Billy Stolton had foreseen, their inborn shiftlessness 
had undergone no radical change. The pride of owning 
property and thus finding themselves on a parity with their 
former masters, had provoked such debauchery in drinking 
and gambling, that all lost in advance the price of the crops 
which they might or might not make. The distant prospect 
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of selling after the long tedious processes of sowing, tend- 
ing and harvesting, did not appeal to them as the immedi- 
ate orders of a master had done; and the first enthusiasm 
once past, their fields received but desultory attention. 
Billy ere long had all his debtors completely at his mercy. 
Yet he magnanimously refrained from closing down upon 
them. With successive years, dollars wrung from the 
negroes paid off the capital as well as the interest of their 
debt, although, not suspecting this, they were grateful to 
Billy for not turning them out. This last step came only 
after such lapse of time as might give him fair chances of 
success in claiming from the negro all that the said negro 
had appropriated from the neighbor. By that time, also, 
the rough foot-path in the other category of farms, having 
attracted no attention and elicited no protest, had become 
a road, detracting from the value of the land which it 
crossed and enabling Billy to purchase for an insignificant 
sum the entire space thus mutilated. 

Such methods had succeeded in all directions save one. 
The Hadleighs', the finest plantation in the county, had 
withstood his attacks. Attempts to morsel it or to draw 
its owners beyond their financial depth, had failed. Even 
one strip of land which Billy particularly coveted, long and 
narrow, extending along the river from his place to the 
Hadleighs' and forming a portion of the Ellis estate, had 
eluded him. Billy deftly communicated the investment 
fever to the Ellis negroes, offering them the money to buy 
sections of land from their masters. But old John Ellis 
warned the negroes of danger, and they heeded him, their 
confidence in him never having been shaken by betra3ral. 
After Mr. Ellis's death, when the affairs of the plantation 
became more straitened and the Hadleighs would have been 
willing to sell under any conditions and at any sacrifi 
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Billy desisted, considering them at his mercy. Mr. Ruther- 
ford Hadleigh, finding no possible sale, arranged a mort- 
gage with a Philadelphia business man. A stroke of the 
pen had put the estate beyond Stolton's baleful power. 
Mrs. Hadleigh knew Stolton's treacherous nature; and 
after her husband's death, when Stolton came to her with 
soft words, she was unmoved. 

" I own I felt bad about that Philadelphia deal ; *t wasn't 
fair to call in strangers when an ole friend like me was 
waitin' to help you," Stolton whined. " I tole Hadleigh so, 
an' spoke right sharp to him, an' never saw him ag'in 
because of it. But you remember, Harriet, Billy Stolton's 
always there to help you out of a hole." 

" Thank you. Cousin Billy," was what she said. " I shall 
remember." She could not forget that his wife had saved 
her children from starvation, and silence was that which 
would wound him least. Instinctively Mrs. Hadleigh 
avoided him, fearing equally to speak some word which 
might give offense, or to fall into one of the traps which 
he was constantly setting to surprise the secrets of her 
affairs. She perceived that he hoped for some imprudence 
opening the way to an ingenious interpretation of the law, 
by which she herself and the mortgagee might be duped 
while the property slipped into Stolton's hands. 

Open complaint was not heard among Stolton's victims; 
but as time passed, a suUenness which boded no good made 
itself remarked whenever he appeared in certain quarters. 
His name, too, underwent a significant modification when 
pronounced out of his presence. The negroes started it 
by swallowing the second T, so that it sounded like 
" Stolen." The word was passed round, and excited the 
hilarity of white and black. Finally the negroes took to 
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calling him *' Marse Stolen " to his face. He swore at the 
first few who attempted it. 

My name's Stolton, you ! " he would cry. 

Yas, Marse Stolen," the negro would always reply with 
an infantile smile. 

" Not Stolen — Stolton, you dtmderhead ! " Billy would 
say. 

"Uh ent say yo' is stolen, Marse Stolen," the negro 
would rejoin. 

" But say Stol-ton 1 " 

" Dat's w'at uh done say — Marse Stolen 1 " 

Billy decided it was physical defect or mental limitation, 
since they all argued in the same way with the same words. 
But he was an outsider, and there were subtleties which he 
could not grasp. 

Eleanor van Osten's dislike for the Stolton family was 
so extreme, that she had with difficulty been induced to 
return their calls. This civility accomplished, a sorer trial 
presented itself in the form of an invitation to supper. 
Eleanor remembered with a shudder the collective visit 
paid to her by the youths of the neighborhood, giving her 
an insight into Suffolk Covmty society. Rough and un- 
couth, with awkward manners and atrocious clothes, they 
had sat against the parlor wall keeping silence save when 
they cracked jokes in undertone with Rutherford and occa- 
sionally tramped noisily out to the veranda for a dipperful 
of water from the ever-ready cedar bucket. Rust had 
eaten three holes in the bottom of the tin dipper, so that 
the unwary were baptized summarily; and to judge by the 
snorts of laughter echoing in the darkness without, this 
was the most pleasantly exciting feature of the evening. 
The languishing conversation was kept up by the united 
S 
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efforts of Mrs. Hadleigh, Laura and Dick, as the hours 
dragged on until one of the visitors declared it was " time 
for him to be trottin'," and the others shambled in his 
wake to unhitch their horses at the bam. 

" Need we go to the Stoltons' ? " said Eleanor coaxingly 
to Mrs. Hadleigh. "I like so much better to be quietly 
here with you." 

" You flatter us," remarked Mrs. Hadleigh dryly, think- 
ing of the intrigue with Dick which Eleanor's being 
** quietly " with them had rendered only too successful. 
" But I am afraid I must ask you to go. The Stoltons are 
my only intimate friends about here, and it would be un- 
fortunate to slight them. If you wish, we shall all drive 
to Jerusalem for meeting, Sunday afternoon, and go from 
there to the Stoltons'." 

Jerusalem Church stood some five miles to the west of 
Oakdale, and, from the fact that it was open for service 
two Sundays of every month, it was much frequented by 
the piously inclined of the neighborhood. On the morn- 
ing of each first Sunday and on the afternoon of every third, 
long files of vehicles, breaks, buggies and country carts, 
filled with wooden chairs, would animate the roads leading 
to the place of worship. Jerusalem was, strictly speak- 
ing, a Methodist Church, but it welcomed to its pews 
all denominations on its privileged Sundays. When its 
doors were closed, its congregation profited by the hos- 
pitality of the Baptist Church, six miles away, and open 
only on the second Sunday; or the Presb)rterian Church, 
forming a triangle with the other two, and open every 
fourth Sunday. There was also an Episcopal Church, 
twelve miles distant, where service was held once every 
three months, the rare privilege of attending which was so 
eagerly sought, that on that day, whatever the Sunday, the 
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Methodist, Baptist or Presbyterian Church, as the case might 
be, was abandoned, all the country folk putting up luncheon 
in hampers and driving over to St. John's for the day. Yet 
for some reason unexplained to themselves, this promiscuous 
church attendance did not result in that universal brother- 
hood for which all sects clamor, by which they mean that 
each is ready to receive the erring others into its fold, pro- 
vided it need not sacrifice a single one of its own principles 
in the process. 

The church was a huge barn-like structure of unpainted 
boards fresh from the saw-mill near at hand. The benches 
were filled with country people in their Sunday attire ; and 
as Eleanor went up the aisle at Mrs. Hadleigh's side, she 
saw to her right, women in cheap print dresses, gaudy 
ribbons and frightful hats, and to her left, men in black 
suits whose manifold creases testified to the infrequency 
of their services. In accordance with the usage, Mrs. 
Hadleigh and Eleanor took their places among the women, 
while Dick and Rutherford, having tied their horses, re- 
mained with the men. 

Eleanor's calm was for a moment disturbed by noticing 
Laura, in the choir, wearing a white muslin with pink rib- 
bons and a hat trimmed with rosebuds, making her look 
cool and charming. From the corner of her eye Eleanor 
reconnoitered Dick. Oblivious of all others, he was watch- 
ing her; and as she herself appeared to exceptional ad- 
vantage in an ecru lace over blue silk, she no longer 
worried. 

When, the last prayer said, the congregation filed out, 
Dick was the first to drive up with his buggy to the church 
steps. Eleanor, from the door, saw how strongly her spell 
was upon him, and, obeying an impulse, she turned to 
Laura's brother who had timidly spoken to her. 
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" Why, yes, Mr. Stolton, I should be very pleased to have 
you drive me to the house," she said. 

Flushing crimson with pride, Peter ran off to get his 
buggy, calling to Dick, " Miss van Osten's goin' with me. 
You take Laura." 

Dick followed the pair with jealous eyes while Laura, 
unaided, took her place beside him. Eleanor, exulting in 
her fresh victory, chatted gayly with Peter, while Dick, 
alone with the girl he had loved for years, sat moody and 
silent. 

Deacon Springs, who had officiated at the church, and 
Joe Joyce, of whom Mrs. Stolton did not altogether ap- 
prove, but whom she was occasionally compelled to admit 
as a friend of Peter's, were expected for supper with the 
Hadleighs and Eleanor. Billy's means enabled Mrs. Stolton 
to manage her house on a becoming scale. The rooms 
were carpeted, the furniture was new though in bad taste. 
As the guests for the evening were ushered into the dining- 
room, Eleanor van Osten noticed, with a sigh of relief, 
that there was a doth and even an embroidered center- 
piece with a vase of flowers on the table, and that at each 
place were forks and spoons of silver. 

Straining his ears, Dick could catch here and there one 
of Eleanor's gay words addressed to Peter, while he him- 
self cursed Mrs. Stolton for considerately putting him next 
to Laura. The Deacon was holding forth in the high 
colorless voice peculiar to the deaf, resotmding dully amid 
the conversation of the others. 

"No, Sister Stolton," he was saying, "I don't believe 
in 'em. A man who has led an evil life can't change it 
in a minute. An' that's all death-bed repentances mean. 
Just as the ear o' corn that starts out right an' keeps 

aight will be g^ood when the harvester comes, so those 
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who lead good lives will be saved at the Day o' Judgment. 
An' just the same as the little ears that start out wrong 
or rot on the way will be left in the field, so the wicked 
shall be damned. When the harvester comes, can the bad 
ears say, * We're sorry,' an' grow fat an' be gathered in 
with the rest? No, my brethren 1" His voice assumed 
its pulpit tone and he rapped on the table for silence, ad- 
dressing the assembly. " No, you know they can't. An' 
if you're sinful, you can't get on your death-bed an' change 
all your past by wishin'. You've got to save your souls 
while it's time." 

" I know you'll be glad to hear. Brother Stolton," he 
continued in a conversational tone, "that my revival over 
at Shoreham was a triumph for the Lord's cause. The 
first day, I hadn't been preachin' ten minutes before six 
people were shoutin* happy, an' in three hours I'd saved 
thirty-nine souls 1" 

Meanwhile Peter's insipidity had been oppressing 
Eleanor. He had taken most of the evening to relate how 
Joe Joyce had just paid fifty dollars for a buggy without 
a top, and how he, Peter, knew where he could buy a 
better one with a top for sixty dollars, and he was going 
to do it, too. Luckily, the Deacon's words caused a diver- 
sion. Peter turned to Dick and grinned waggishly. 

" Dick," he said, " Miss van Osten wants to know what 
itiakes you so shouting unhappy ! " 

Dick flushed. 

"I — I was thinking of the way things are usually done 
here," he explained lamely, turning to Eleanor. "You 
see, when one fellow drives a girl anywhere, he always 
drives her home." 

" Oh, you fibber 1 " cried Peter. " How about when you 
took away Rosie Warton from me at the Overland picnic? " M 
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'* That was at Overland," Dick answered, not tinadroitly. 
You must teach me your customs," said Eleanor, 

How can a poor ignorant New Yorker know? Mr. 
Stolton," this to Peter, "it was all your fault. Why did 
you ask me to drive with you ? " 

" I thought you asked me 1 " said Peter waggishly. 

** It was force of attraction, I should say," laughed Laura, 
with a teasing glance at Dick. 

Eleanor was more and more perplexed by Laura's calm- 
ness, her manifest indifference to Dick's enthusiasm for an- 
other. Joe Joyce, from the end of the table where Mrs. 
Stolton had placed him for safe-keeping, twisted his head 
so that the flowers in the center should not hide Laura from 
him ; upon which Laura moved as though to screen herself 
behind them. A new thought struck Eleanor. Could this 
be the clue to the mystery? Abruptly, inexplicably, Elea- 
nor bst all interest in Dick. The conversation flagged; 
and when spoken to, she answered in monosyllables, ab- 
sently crumbling bits of bread in her fingers. 

Eleanor had expected Dick to grow sentimental as he 
drove her back to Oakdale, and his agitation as they started 
left no doubt in her mind. Yet she rather wished to avoid 
it, now. The understanding which she fancied she had 
surprised between Joe Joyce and Laura, and the latter's 
now evident indifference to Dick, had caused a complete 
revulsion in Eleanor's own sentiments. Dick was no longed 
interesting. 



CHAPTER VII 

HOW THOSE WHO MOST DESERVE MAY LEAST RECEIVE 

TT was surprising to see how many and how varied were 
-*• the occupations with which Eleanor filled the days 
that followed, and Dick vainly sought to create an oppor- 
tunity which she ever denied. With the field work left to 
care for itself, he hung about the house watching the woman 
he loved, insanely jealous of each word she spoke to any 
but himself, profoundly miserable when he lost her from 
sight, now thrilling with the thought of declaring to her his 
passion, now shrinking in spirit from the outcome. As to 
the nature of this, he did not deceive himself. He, in his 
poverty, his ignorance, could not aspire to such charm, such 
beauty, such wealth. But he knew that in the life of cease- 
less longing which awaited him, the recollection of that 
supreme moment would be his only solace. His offer made 
and rejected, he would at least be face to face with the bare 
truth. To hear that one has been condemned and to re- 
main in helpless anticipation, is surely worse than to read 
one's death-warrant. The mystic veil of uncertainty seems 
to conceal horrors more grisly than the glaring light of fact 
reveals, and in the depth of gloom a dim ray of hope turns 
the darkness darker by contrast. 

" Miss van Osten 1 You are not going alone ? ** 

She was leaving the house, and walking towards the 
road. She looked back. 

'* Going? Where?" she said. 

Dick stood confused. 

71 
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" Anywhere/' he answered simply. 

" Since you are so bad at guessing, I shall tell you I am 
going to see Uncle Jake. Is not Oakdale safe for a little 
stroll on the last day of one's stay? " She spoke archly. 

He disappeared into the house, and Eleanor continued 
on her way. She had not taken a dozen steps when she 
found him striding beside her. He had merely gone for 
his hat. 

"Oakdale is fairly safe/' came his belated reply to her 
question. " But walking alone is not always agreeable." 

" Not always — only sometimes/' she said. 

Her tone perplexed him. 

"Is this the always or the sometimes?" he demanded, 
amazed at his own boldness. 

" You seem to be making it the exception/' she observed. 

His courage failed him. 

" If you mean that you prefer that I should leave you — " 
he began solemnly. 

" One would think it really mattered/' said Eleanor, with 
a light laugh. 

He halted, cut to the quick. Eleanor swept on. In the 
second that he remained there, hesitating, he lost his only 
chance. The two weeks which she was to pass at Oakdale 
were at an end. When she returned to the house, night 
would be upon them; the family would be gathered to- 
gether, first at supper, then in the parlor. Early in the 
morning Rutherford, at Eleanor's own request, was to drive 
her to the station. The thought of this blinded Dick with 
jealousy, and prompted him to overtake her. Then he told 
himself that it was not a liking for Rutherford, but dislike 
for himself, which influenced her; and his resentment 
yielded to deep despondency from which he made no further 
attempt to rise. 
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Eleanor, meanwhile, was following the grass-grown edge 
of the road, her trailing skirts daintily raised, her head 
thrown back that the fresh breeze might blow full upon 
her face. At times she would smile unconsciously or sing 
a fragment from a song; then she would grow serious. 
She was amused by her duel of words with Dick. Yet 
she told herself that had he less easily allowed himself to 
be overcome, she would have respected him more. A 
woman is never displeased by a victory over a man; but 
if his defeat ends in a stampede, it is not flattering for 
her powers of charming. She saw in Dick a stupid love- 
sick boy, beaten back by the first resistance. The privations 
which had crushed his spirit and broken that pride which, 
in lord or beggar, is noble if rightly placed, were not in 
her experience; and their results were beyond her under- 
standing. 

The log cabin in which Uncle Jake lived was a lonely 
hut standing close by the road. The boards of the floor 
were so loosely put together that chair-legs were apt to slip 
through them, to the confusion of guileless occupants. The 
unceiled roof showed the strips to which shingles had been 
nailed, not so carefully but a patch of blue sky could be 
seen in places on fair days, with corresponding streams of 
water when it rained. Unsmoothed planks swinging on 
improvised hinges of leather served as door, and there was 
no window. For all furniture, were two hickory-bottomed 
chairs, a dresser, and two rude beds, one small, conse- 
crated to Uncle Jake, and the other larger, but none too 
wide to accommodate Jake's daughter Rosella with her hus- 
band and two children. 

Uncle Jake was sitting asleep in the dark chimney-comer. 
To her own discomfiture, Eleanor had already learned Un- 
cle Jake's habit of much sleeping. Walking in the 
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day with the firm alert gait of young womanhood in its 
full vigor and splendor, she had seen Uncle Jake before 
her halting under the weight of years and infirmities. In a 
few minutes she had overtaken him and was at his side 
greeting him. He did not answer, and as she looked in his 
face she perceived that his eyes were closed and his lips 
were shaping unuttered words as he plodded on. 

" Uncle Jake ! " she called. *' Do you not hear me ? What 
has happened?" 

He did not heed. Pending paralysis, thought Eleanor, 
or insanity. Something had to be done. She took him 
gently l?y the arm. At her touch he stopped, shook con- 
vulsively, and opened his eyes. 

" How d'y, Miss Ellen," he said composedly. The leaden 
eyelids closed again, and he resumed his walk. Eleanor 
realized that he was merely sleeping. 

"He will surely be killed that way," she lamented on 
reaching Oakdale. "Suppose ^ cart were to come his 
way ? " 

So they do, continually, and he steps aside," said Dick. 
He cannot wake as readily as that, for I had to call 
several times before he paid attention." 

''He only hears what he is listening for. If you had 
noticed his feet, you would have seen them following a 
wheel-rut so that he never swerves. He can go on me- 
chanically that way for miles, and then the first cart or 
buggy rattling in the distance will wake him. He plows 
sound asleep, rousing at the end of each furrow just long 
enough to turn the mule; and his lines are always cut 
straight as a die. He catches more fish than anybody in 
the coimty, yet he falls asleep between bites." 

" One day," volunteered Peter Stolton, who happened to 
be there, " he was sboein' a horse in dad's stable, an' he fell 
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asleep, an' went roun' shoein' all the horses in turn, though 
they were already shod, an' he had a pair o' shoes on each 
hoof o' every horse an' was jus* startin' in on a third set 
when I come along an' stopped him." 

Those present laughed uproariously, and Eleanor under- 
stood that this was considered wit in Suffolk County. 

Uncle Jake woke up as Eleanor crossed the threshold : — 

'* How d'y, Missy, an' 'scuse a pore ole broken-down 
nigger ef he don't git up like he oughter 'fore a lady. 
How's Miss Harry? Muh laigs is gotten so shaky uh 
kint git up to de house like uh used to could." 

"I came to tell you good-by, Uncle Jake. I am going 
home to-morrow." 

" Yo' won't see disher ole nigger ag'in we'en yo' comes 
back, honey." 

"I shall not come back, Uncle Jake. It is good-by to 
everybody at Oakdale." 

" Shoo, now ! Yo' want f o' mek out yo' knows more'n 
ole nigger? Listen, chile. De spring won't be roun' ag'in 
'fore 'n yo' be back to Oakdale, de ole Dale o' Bounty, dey 
used to call it. 'Twon't be no Dale o' Bounty fo' you, 
chile. Law, Miss Ellen, ef you saw all I sees, you'd git out 
mighty quick an' not come back tell Jedgment. Oh, Lawd, 
ha' mercy on disher sinner ! " 

The old man's shriveled face was illuminated. Eleanor 
shivered superstitiously. She had heard of the gift of 
divination among negroes. 

" Oh, nonsense, Uncle Jake ! " she said, more to reassure 
herself than to contradict him. 

His shrunken eyes kindled, and his sparse white beard 
bristled. 

'* Yo' ent beliebe ole nigger ? Uh tell yo' uh see de^ 

Eleanor was startled. 
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" For me ? " she cried involuntarily. 

" Ent good fo' ole nigger talk too much," he said, and 
closing his eyes, he fell asleep. 

Eleanor, matter-of-fact and skeptical in all questions 
above her comprehension, was strangely impressed, and sank 
into the hickory-bottomed chair opposite that of Uncle Jake. 
The esteem which the old man enjoyed in the region and 
which made his age, his sayings and his peculiarities sub- 
jects of comment in every parlor and kitchen of the region, 
doubtless influenced Eleanor without her knowing it. She 
was gazing abstractedly into the fading embers on the 
hearth, when the old man's daughter came in. Rosella 
stopped, surveying Eleanor as if astonished ; and then, with- 
out a word, busied herself with a saucepan left unwashed 
from dinner. 

Eleanor supposed the woman awed by the honor of a 
visit. 

" I came over to tell you good-by," she said encourag- 
ingly. " I am going to-morrow." 

" Done know so sence yistiddy," grunted Rosella, relaps- 
ing into silence. 

Eleanor, not to be outdone, cast about her for a subject 
of conversation. Attracted to the dresser, she noticed that 
it was a piece of old colonial furniture, polished mahogany 
mounted with wrought brass. 

*' Why, I had not seen this before. What a beautiful 
thing ! How did you happen to get it ? " 

**Ent us got's much right t' own t'ings ez mos' folk?" 
the woman broke out aggressively, shaking her hands dry 
and putting her arms akimbo. "Ent my pa give money 
fo' Mis' Hadleigh buy bread?" 

But, Rosella," said Eleanor, at a loss to understand, 

I only meant — '* 
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" Reckon uh got de ole man supper fo' see to. Reckon 
uh ent got no time fo' jawin'," said the other. 

Eleanor sprang to her feet. 

" I shall certainly not keep you." 

Rosella muttered a phrase alluding to " Poo' white trash " 
which roused Uncle Jake. 

** You Rosella! You go 'long wid yo' sass! Miss El- 
len, don' yo' tek on fo' what he say. He ent reason'ble-like 
sence he been to de new-fangled nigger-school up to town. 
Dey's all no-count, dese days. Go 'long, chile, don' stay 
out late fo' catch chills. An' w'en yo' gits up to yo' 
Yankee frien's, tell 'em ole man Jake say disher t'ing dey 
is call eddication is done play de debil wid niggers ! " 

Frightened by the old darky's sinister though vague 
prophecy, mortified by Rosella's insolence, Eleanor retraced 
her steps to the house. Concerning the prophecy, she kept 
her own counsel, partly because her hosts seemed impli- 
cated, partly because she was ashamed of the impression 
it had made on her. But the story of Rosella's conduct 
she poured out to Mrs. Hadleigh. 

" I had been most polite," she concluded, " and thought 
to please her by commenting on that superb dressing-ta- 
ble." 

" She misunderstood, and took the remark for a reproach. 
I know the beauties of that table, for it was in my room 
here when I was a girl; but I have always been careful 
not to see it when I go to Jake*s." 

'* You gave it to her ? " 

" No, I did not give it/' 

"Then they stole it?" 

"They would not consider it stealing, or rather, they 
would not call it by their equivalent, *t'iefin'/ Taking 
money or jewelry or silverware, or anything valuable, is 
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' t'iefin',' and a heinous offense ; but provisions, clothes, fur- 
niture, or anything for ordinary personal use, is fair game 
for the negro, and its appropriation is called 'stealin',' 
which means simply taking. That is why a perfectly hon- 
est negro will say gravely, * Steal victuals ent t'iefin' ; ' for 
them, all the difference between righteousness and sin sep- 
arates the two words and the two actions. That dressing- 
table, which was handsome and not essential to one's daily 
life, and which furthermore was removed while the North- 
em troops were in possession, comes perilously near the 
' t'iefin' ' line, and that is why Rosella resents allusions to 
it/' 

"Even then," objected Eleanor, "there must be some- 
thing more. She would not speak to me when she came 
in. I was sitting quietly by the hearth — " 

" But I had warned you never to sit with them ! " 

Eleanor felt that, with her strong opinions on the subject, 
it would be dangerous to continue the conversation. 

" Oh, I probably did something from the very first which 
offended her, and which I have forgotten," she said, put- 
ting the blame on herself rather than appear to sacrifice 
part of a principle. 

The grim set expression of Dick's mouth frightened 
Eleanor as she said good-by to him at the house door the 
following morning. Her comedy was changing to tragedy. 
She held his hand in hers for a moment longer than was 
necessary, and pressed it. 

"You have been very kind to me, Mr. Hadleigh," she 
said. " I shall not forget." 

" Remember most, that when a Virginia house has once 
been opened to a guest, it never closes," said Dick huskily. 
** You will be expected at Oakdale whenever you please to 
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come/' And he left her while his mother was still bid- 
ding her farewell, coldly and distantly. 

" And all this/' thot^ht Eleanor as Rutherford drove her 
away, '* because of a dress or two and a little music. If it 
had even been myself that attracted him, I might be grati- 
fied at having stirred such deep emotion. But to think it 
started from mere theatrical effect ! " 

As they passed the Stoltons' gate Peter rode out on 
horseback, and silently followed the buggy. 

"Hello, Pete I" cried Rutherford. "Coin' to Sandy 
Bend?*' 

Pete, whose brow was lowering, did not condescend to 
reply. 

They had gone perhaps two miles and were crossing a 
wood when the hoofs of Pete's horse clattered sharply, and 
his voice rang. out: — 

"Haiti" 

" Is he hurt ? " asked Rutherford of Eleanor, reining in 
Coquette. 

She turned. Pete was upon them, dominating them 
from his saddle. He held in his hand a knife with an 
eight-inch blade which he brandished over Rutherford's 
head. 

" Move, an' FU kill you I '' he roared. 

Coquette had stopped, and a long moment passed dur- 
ing which no one moved or spoke. 

" What's the matter with you ? " Rutherford asked, good- 
humored through his startled surprise. 

" The matter is, I'm gpin' to drive Miss Eleanor to the 
station. I've got to tell her sumpin'," said Pete. "You 
get down out o' that buggy." 

" Is that all? Why didn't you say so sooner? An' why 
didn't you leave your carvin'-knif e at home ? " 
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'Cause I needed it," growled Pete. " If it'd been Dick, 
I'd 'a' used it, too, anyhow. But I won't slice you unless 
you get pig-headed. Hurry up an' clear out, will you ? " 

He brought down the point of his weapon on Ruther- 
ford's neck. 

" Now you Pete Stolton, don't you get funny." Ruth- 
erford spoke banteringly. ** Keep your knife for yourself, 
an' ask Miss Eleanor if she'd rather have you drive than 
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I ain't jokin'. I say I'll kill yo' if yo' don' get down 
out o' that buggy." 

Eleanor put her right hand on the back of the seat and 
looked up at Pete. 

'* Why do you want Rutherford to get out? " she asked. 

" So's I can get in." 

" Why didn't you ask him instead of threatening him? 
Do you think I should care to go with you after this ? " 
Eleanor's arm was advancing imperceptibly. Pete counted 
on resistance from Rutherford alone, and was not watching 
her. 

"You'll have to, or spmebody'll get killed. I'd rather 
if it'd been Dick, but Rutherford'll do." 

Raising her hand as if to rearrange her hat, Eleanor 
deftly wrenched the knife from Pete's grasp. Rutherford 
brought the whip down on the little mare and she darted 
away. 

" Is he mad or intoxicated? " asked Eleanor, still as com- 
posed as if she had been a mere spectator to the strange 
scene. 

"Neither," said Rutherford. "He's been queer some- 
times ever since he had part of his face paralyzed last 
year." 

" And does he often ride out armed like a highwayman? " 
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** I reckon he hasn't tried that before. Fact is, he's pretty 
far gone on you, Miss Eleanor. He said that night we had 
supper at the Stoltons', he'd kill anybody who cut him out 
with you." 

"You don't mean that he seriously thinks he's in love 
with me? That boy? It's too absurd! I am sorry now 
I denied him the chance to talk. I could have cured him 
in five minutes. Rutherford, drive back to him. If he has 
such insane notions in his head, he may indeed try to do 
some mischief." 

"Oh, Miss Eleanor, please don't! He might get ugly 
with you this time. I can manage him. I'm glad I was 
along, though, and not Dick, or there'd 'a' been trouble." 

These last words decided Eleanor. Remorse about Dick 
had begun to sting her; there she had been worse than 
thoughtless, inconsiderate, she knew, and she could not make 
amends ; but this nonsense about Peter Stolton she could 
and must stop. 

" Turn back," she said resolutely, folding the murderous 
knife, and putting it in her hand-bag for safety. 

They found Pete where they had left him, sitting sulkily 
in his saddle. 

" Coquette ran away," explained Eleanor. " Rutherford 
says if you wish he will change places with you." 

Pete's face cleared instantly as he hastened to comply. 

Rutherford, riding behind the buggy, could hear nothing 
of what was said. He was only aware that Eleanor did 
most of the talking. When Pete alighted at the station 
he seemed in a serene mood, and gallantly offered to buy 
Eleanor's ticket and attend to her trunks, brought in with 
the ox team by Buck Morrison, Rosella's husband. 

" I have made him believe he is in love with Rosie War- 
ton — is that her name ? " Eleanor announced triumphantly 
6 
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to Rutherford. ** Do carry on the good work and encour- 
age him. I told him I was going to keep his knife as a 
souvenir, and he was tremendously flattered. It is too dan- 
gerous a toy for a silly boy like him." 

The train whistled in the distance. 

" Miss Eleanor " — Rutherford was blushing violently — 
" I've tried not to, but I just can't help tellin' you, I — I 
think you're the most beautiful lady I ever — I mean that I 
think if — Miss Eleanor, if I wasn't such a fool of a coun- 
try bumpkin who hasn't got the right to say such things, 
I'd tell you — " 

Pete broke upon them. 

"Here it comes! Got all your things, Miss Eleanor? 
There's the ticket an' the checks. Hurry up, the train 
don't stop more'n two minutes at this station." 

" And the only one who did not get his chance to speak, 
was the only one who really cared," said Eleanor to herself, 
as the swiftly revolving wheels carried her .away from Suf- 
folk County. 



CHAPTER VIII 

HOW TRUTHFUL WORDS MAY FALSELY SOUND 

* 

"r\ URING the summer which followed Eleanor van Os- 
^^ ten's visit to Oakdale, Dick's condition grew steadily 
worse. The livid spots were more marked round his 
pinched mouth with its colorless lips; his nose, which had 
been only clean-cut, stood out sharply from his sunken 
cheeks ; the deep blue eyes, which had been his best feature, 
were by turns dull and feverish. His mother urged him to 
take advice ; he laughed at her fears, and repeated his assur- 
ance that his lungs were sound. Work went on as before, he 
was in the fields early and late ; but his movements had an 
unwonted slowness, and his thoughts were so far away that 
it became necessary to speak to him twice before an answer 
to the simplest question could be obtained. All that seemed 
to interest him was the arrival of the mails, a biweekly 
event which caused him to go with some regularity to Mr. 
Crabbe's post-office, four miles distant, instead of depending 
as formerly upon neighbors to bring the rare Oakdale let- 
ters with theirs. Only the post-master himself and Dick 
knew the secret of mysterious letters and parcels which ar- 
rived from time to time, and which Mr. Crabbe must under 
no circumstances mention to anybody. The truth was, that 
his heart had behaved so strangely, and he had recognized 
symptoms so serious, that Dick had written to Dr. Croman, 
of Paulsville, for advice, and was really under treatment. 
He might have found medical help near by, from Mr. Pey- 
ton Howard's son, who practiced in the region. But here 
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detection ivould have been risked. Still he kept silence, 
quieting his mother's solicitude while surreptitiously taking 
medicines and following the instructions given in letters. 
He exhausted his ingenuity in the search for hiding-places 
where his mother would not discover the evidence of this 
pious deception. One day Mrs. Hadleigh came and told 
him how, in cleaning out a forgotten corner of a cupboard 
in his room, under some old books she had found a box of 
pills used by his poor father. And Dick stood by sympa- 
thetically while his mother, shedding copious tears, stored 
away this sacred relic in a vase on the parlor mantel. 

Mrs. Hadleigh attributed the aggravation in Dick's condi- 
tion to his disappointed love for Eleanor ; and observing the 
frequency of his trips to the post-office, she concluded that 
a correspondence was passing between them. Mrs. Had- 
leigh had never liked the girl, about whom there was an 
air of not insincerity but artificiality which revolted a na- 
ture as open and true as Mrs. Hadleigh's. The little ma- 
neuveres of Eleanor, her dress, her ways, her attitude now 
encouraging, now repelling, betrayed the practiced flirt. 
" She cannot seriously wish to entangle him," said Mrs. 
Hadleigh to herself, "so why should the boy suffer?" 
Indeed, there was no conceivable reason why a young woman 
as wealthy as Eleanor van Osten, and occupying a position 
as enviable among the old Dutch families of New York, 
should marry a penniless Southern farmer. It was clear 
that she merely wished to make another victim to her van- 
ity, and Mrs. Hadleigh, considering the matter in this light, 
decided that it was best to speak frankly with Dick, and 
bring him back to reason. 

*'Not again to the post-office?" she protested one day 
as she saw him directing his steps to the bam. **What 
are you expecting?" 
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" Business," he answered. 

" I should like to know what business there could b« 
without my knowing it? " 

"Fve got my sheep." 

" Which are not worth the horse-shoes you are wearing 
out driving to Mr. Crabbe's. Come here, Dick, I must speak 
to you." 

She led the way to the parlor, and he followed with 
unconcealed reluctance. 

" You had better let me go, mother. We can talk later, 
and I'm losing time now." 

She faced him, drawing herself to her full height. She 
was five feet ten, and well-built ; uneasy as he was in mind, 
Dick looked admiringly at her as she stood thus before 
him. 

"Dick, I have never forced your confidence, but there 
are times when it's a mother's duty to speak. You love 
Eleanor van Osten." 

Dick was silent. 

" You love her — and she is unworthy of you." 

In the dim light of the room with closed shutters, Mrs. 
Hadleigh could not see his cheeks flush. 

" Do you think that a woman with her tastes, accustomed 
to such a life as hers, could be happy on a farm — and a 
ruined farm? Do you think she could for one moment con- 
sider such a possibility? If she has profited by the ad- 
vantage which her city training gives her over country 
folk like us, and has led you on to propose to her, do 
you think it was because she felt an interest in you? Oh, 
Dick ! you are not without sense ! You could not have be- 
Keved it ! " 

Harriet Hadleigh's indignation increased as she spoke; 
each word that she uttered acted as a lash on her spirit. 
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The resentment which she had nursed against her undesired 
guest broke forth, as Dick waited, still silent, before her. 

" She threw our poverty in our face, with her silks and 
laces ! She turned in disgust from what we could put be- 
fore her at table — food for which you and I thanked God 
humbly! She insulted Laura, the daughter of my most 
loyal friend, in my own house ; she — my son I " 

Dick had swayed, and only his mother's quick arm saved 
'him from falling. She helped him to reach a chair. 

" Go on, mother," he said faintly, passing his hand on 
his forehead as though dazed and groping for the thread. 
'' Laura — " 

Mrs. Hadleigh was on her knees beside him, his hands 
in hers. 

" Dick, did you care so much? Tell me, Dick; you owe 
it to your mother ; I shall never again speak a word against 
her; but — has she promised to marry you?" 

'* No," he answered steadily. 

Mrs. Hadleigh's heart leaped for joy. 

" Yet you have asked her ? " 

"No." 

"Then — the letters—" 

" On my word of honour, I have never written to her, 
nor she to me." 

Mrs. Hadleigh tried to collect her thoughts. Could it be 
that he was not in love with Eleanor? And his emotion? 
It struck her that this had come when Laura's name had 
been mentioned. She put her hand on his shoulder. 

" Dick, I should not have gone so far ; I know you are 
not strong; first I should have made sure of my facts. I 
thought I saw my fondest hopes shattered; perhaps I was 
mistaken. Dick, did you ever know I — did you ever 
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think — oh, Dick, the wife God meant for you is not Eleanor 
van Osten, but Laura Stolton 1 " 

** Mother, I asked Laura to marry me, and she refused. 
She loves somebody else/' 

"Not Joe Joyce?" 

"Him or another, but not me," 

Mrs. Hadleigh left Dick's side, and, opening a window, 
stood in the sunlight Her cheeks were drawn, her eyes 
were weary. Dick called himself coward for the blow he 
had struck, betraying Laura, deceiving his mother by truth- 
ful words which would convey a false impression. But 
he had saved Eleanor. 

With an eflfort he left his chair, and without a word went 
from the room. A little later, Mrs. Hadleigh heard him 
driving through the gate on his way to the post-office. 

Yet another shock was reserved for Mrs. Hadleigh that 
day. In Dick's absence Rutherford was to have taken his 
place in the fields. At supper, Dick asked how all had 
gone. 

" Don't know," muttered Rutherford. 

"What?" Dick cried. 

" Now just don't you yell at me, Mr. Smarty," said Ruth- 
erford. "I don't know how things went, 'cause I didn't 
go ; an' I might as well tell you all right now I've done my 
last lick o' work at Oakdale. I'm goin' to town." 

He looked defiantly first at Dick, and then at his mother. 

Dick signaled to Mrs. Hadleigh in time to check an out- 
break. He knew that nothing cotdd be gained by violence 
with Rutherford. 

" And what do you intend to do in town? " asked Dick 
quietly. 
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Rutherford, who had expected opposition, was discon- 
certed. 

" Oh, I don't know — anything. I reckon Fd like to be a 
journalist. I went to a newspaper office with Jack Edson, 
once. The reporters sat in nice little rooms an' had their 
coats off an' thei- sleeves rolled up, an' were havin' a good 
ole time. That's what I'll do." 

Mrs. Hadleigh was mollified by this picture. She 
thought she would like to see her child a brilliant journalist, 
and some day an editor, perhaps. His father had been a 
clever man; she, as a girl, had had a reputation for wit. 
Why should not their son succeed? 

" Well, Ruth'," she said, '* I don't know but you may 
be right. If it comes hard on us at first, you'll be able to 
send money when they raise your salary, and then we can 
hire a new hand. You won't need much to start with." 

As she spoke she furtively watched Dick, who was as 
much annoyed by her evident readiness to raise money in 
such a cause, as by Rutherford's selfish folly. However, 
Rutherford's conduct of late had let him foresee this issue 
and prepare for it. 

" Rutherford," he began slowly, " if you want your chance 
in life, nobody has the right to stop you, now you're of age. 
I took mine, and you may take yours. But I carried my- 
self through, borrowing the money and paying it back after- 
wards. Now you know there's not a man in Suffolk 
County who'd lend money to you, and I warn you that I 
won't be responsible for you again. I have never re- 
proached you, as you've sometimes said, with the money 
I got to send you to town ; but I've often reproached my- 
self, for that short taste of luxury has just about ruined 
you. They are rich folk, and we are poor; they can play 
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while we must work. If it hadn't been for me, you wouldn't 
have gone, and you would be content in helping me support 
mother now. Two wrongs don't make a right, and Til not 
help you to go back. If you want money, sell your cow. 
She's yours to do what you want with." 

" Why, she won't bring more than twenty dollars ! " 
gasped Rutherford. 

" Then you will only have twenty dollars to lose," rejoined 
Dick philosophically. 

And so it was done. Mrs. Hadleigh prepared Ruther- 
ford's meager wardrobe for the journey ; the cow was sold ; 
and with the proceeds he started forth to seek his fortune. 

Two weeks passed before Rutherford condescended to 
give news of himself. Then he sent great tidings. 

" Dear Mother," he wrote, " Ime ingajed to write on 
the Poast. I new I could suxeed if I came to Richmond. 
I wright my first artical tomorrow on the Historic Trees of 
Richmond, which the Editer said I could use my journal- 
istic nose to find. I think this is grate. Nex time you here 
from me, itU be to receeve a chek. Ask Dick whose come 
out on top this time, but say I f orgiv him. Ever your Duty- 
ful son. — Rutherford Hadleigh." 

" Oh, my son, my son ! " cried the delighted mother. 
"Why didn't you try to make a career for yourself too? 
See what your brother has done — and he has not your 
brains. You are too cautious, too methodical, Dick. And 
how good of him to overlook your opposition to his plans ! " 

Dick re-read the letter. 

"And you think such spelling could pass, mother?" he 
asked. 
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"Spelling? The printer and proof-reader attend to 
that," retorted Mrs. Hadleigh indignantly. "He has the 
mind, and they do the mechanical work." 

" Perhaps." ^ 

" My son ! " exclaimed Mrs. Hadleigh in horror. 
" Don't let me think you are jealous of your brother's suc- 
cess?" 

" Jealous of little Ruth' ? No, mother ; he has tried me 
often, for he doesn't see what a serious thing life is, and 
he has never been willing to be taught. Still if he does suc- 
ceed, and earns a name for himself in the world while I'm 
still following the plow with the field hands, I shall be 
the first to rejoice. But oh, mother, have you thought of 
what it would mean, with his ardent nature, if he were to 
fail after all?*' 

" He will not fail," said Mrs. Hadleigh resolutely, repeat- 
ing the words as if her will from a distance could strengthen 
him and fashion events in his favor. 

The next mail brought no check from Rutherford, but 
a week later came a letter making no mention of historic 
trees or the Post, and merely saying that he was now con- 
nected with the Telegraph, to which he was to supply an 
article on Orthodox and Unorthodox Jews. 



CHAPTER IX 

HOW SOULS SORE TRIED MAY FIND THEIR FITTING SPHERE 

* I ^HE strange providence which watches over fools while 
^ wise men struggle, often in vain, to protect their far 
more precious talents, took charge of Rutherford Hadleigh 
when he arrived in Richmond. His apparent absence of 
definite ideas had aroused his mother's fears and his broth- 
er's disgust. The truth was that, although some inward 
consciousness prevented him from speaking, he had elab- 
orated a plan of action which could not fail, he told him- 
self, and which led him to believe that twenty dollars was a 
fortune with which to commence life. He would wait until 
late in the afternoon and would then call informally on the 
Edsons. They had been kind to him before, and would 
surely help him now. They would first ask him to dine 
with them, and would then inquire where he was stopping. 
He would say nowhere, and of course they would invite 
him to spend a few weeks with them. He had dwelt in 
fancy upon every detail of the conversation, until he con- 
sidered that no variation in the very words was possible. 

Leaving his modest cow-hide trunk at the station — the 
Edsons' butler will come for it, he thought — he crossed 
the town until he reached East Grace Street. It pleased 
him to be in Richmond again ; he reflected that he was much 
better here than at dreary Oakdale. The neat red brick 
house-fronts, the paved streets, the passing carriages, 
caused an electric thrill to course through him. He went 
in for a moment to St. Paul's Church, where his father 
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had attended services during the war, and he said to him- 
self that thereafter he too must come hither and belong to 
a distinct creed. 

The clocks were striking one, and it occurred to him that 
lunch on a bench under the Park trees in company with 
the squirrels would be a delightful beginning to his ad- 
ventures. His mother had prepared for him a paper par- 
cel of sandwiches and fried chicken, and as this was his sole 
piece of hand luggage, the sooner he was rid of it the bet- 
ter. He was not sure if picnicking was allowed, so keep- 
ing a sharp look-out in all directions, he ate hastily. Had 
his mood been less sanguine, he would have had to ac- 
knowledge that it was not a comfortable meal. As it was, 
he felt relieved when he had finished. Tossing the crumbs 
to the squirrels and thrusting the paper under the bench, 
he sauntered leisurely back to the street. It did not occur 
to him to seek employment at once. Positive that no news- 
paper would deny him the opportunity of showing what he 
could do, and having an innocent faith in the result, he 
passed the afternoon feasting his eyes on the attractions of 
Richmond, which for him consisted not so much in the 
abundant verdure and the pleasing architecture for which 
the West End is noted, as in the contents of shop windows 
and the omnipresence of pavements. 

The aforementioned providence caused events to shape 
themselves as he had designed, so far as the Edsons were 
concerned. It is possible that his previous visit had not 
been for his hosts a joy unalloyed; Mrs. Edson may have 
shuddered at the sight of his heavy boots plowing up her 
Turkey carpets and marking her gilt chair-legs ; Lois Edson 
may have confided to her several bosom friends that he 
was shockingly illiterate; and Jack Edson may have been 
more outspoken in pronouncing him a ninny. Yet Mrs. Ed* 
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unaccustomed comforts. But his idle presence permeated 
the house, a depressing atmosphere which overwhelmed the 
rightful occupants. 

That autumn Richmond was in a fever of excitement over 
a great amateur performance, which was to be presented at 
the Academy of Music for the benefit of a patriotic organ- 
ization. The dances of all nations, by which was meant 
dances conceived on our own ideas of what the dances of 
nations should be, were to be given in costume. Most of 
the eligible youth of polite circles in Richmond had been 
bidden to take part, and were undergoing a course of in- 
struction conducted by a master brought expressly from 
New York. Lois Edson was to appear in the French 
Menuet ,de la Cour, Jack was in the Japanese dance, and 
Mrs. Edson had accepted the responsibility of being chap- 
eron for the Swedish dance. From the progress already 
made, the Kirmess promised to be the most brilliant of all 
the amateur ventures staged in a land where these amuse- 
ments are immensely enjoyed by the elect who take part, 
and heartily applauded by the multitude whose silver and 
gold are required for this purpose or that. Be it said m 
passing, that the object of the charity is, on such occasions, 
of far less importance than the social status of the per- 
formers. 

The serene self-satisfaction of dancers and patrons was 
presently disturbed by an accident happening to Rob Hart- 
ley, of the German dance, who slipped in the street and 
sprained his ankle. The doctors said that it would be some 
weeks before he could walk again, and the chaperon of the 
dance, Mrs. Huntington, was confronted with the perplexity 
of filling his place. . No less than two hundred and fifty per- 
formers were announced, which meant that society had al- 
ready been extensively called upon for young persons of 
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irrq)roachable Standing. Of those who remained, not one 
would enlist his services on a tardy invitation. Mrs. Hunt- 
ington, despairing, came to confide her woes to Mrs. Edson, 
who had only s)rmpathy to offer. But an indirect allusion to 
Rutherford Hadleigh's recent arrival caught Mrs. Hunt- 
ington's ear. 

" Why, Nellie ! " she exclaimed, " give him to me ! " 

" I'm afraid he would be too clumsy," answered Mrs. Ed- 
son. ** He's a thorough country boy, and in his whole life 
has spent only two weeks in town." 

" He only knows jigs," put in Lois. 

Mrs. Huntington's spirits fell. 

" That ends it, then, I suppose," she sighed. " Who did 
you say he was? Hadleigh? Not Harry Ellis's son? 
Why, my dear Nellie, I must have him, clumsy or not! 
Anyhow, mine is a country dance, and if he can jig, he can 
clog." And accepting no refusal, Mrs. Huntington rushed 
off to tell abroad that she had found her dancer, who was 
the son of Harry Ellis and Rutherford Hadleigh. 

None of the Edsons dared attend Rutherford's first re- 
hearsal, and perhaps it was as well that they spared them- 
selves the mortification of seeing his ungainly attempts to 
follow the agile master, and his ignominious fall on the slip- 
pery floor. But he could not be replaced, and grace was not 
an essential accompaniment for wooden shoes, and the 
name of Rutherford Hadleigh was known to every Virgin- 
ian; so Mrs. Huntington was fain to be content, coaching 
him between rehearsals and exerting her utmost powers to 
reconcile his distressed partner. 

Rutherford, meanwhile, blissfully unconscious that aught 
was amiss, let the days slip by. Save for the Kirmess re- 
hearsals, he had never left the house, and only for meals 
and bed had he vacated the arm-chair which, from all in t^^^ 
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drawing-room, he had singled out as the most comfortable. 
In the presence of callers his marked inattention or his ill- 
placed allusions to cattle and plowing were equally intol- 
erable. Mr. Edson said it was sinful to abet him in thus 
wasting himself in slothfulness. Lois suggested that they 
go to the country for a week, as the only means of getting 
him away before he utterly disgraced them. Jack advocated 
the simpler plan of asking him when he was going. And to 
one and all, Mrs. Edson replied that she could not turn 
Harry Ellis's son out of her house. Thus for twelve days 
the situation remained unchanged, and only the sun rising 
on the morning of the thirteenth brought relief. 

Out of genuine interest in the boy, Mr. Edson had de- 
cided to speak. He asked how Rutherford had fared with 
the editors, and hearing the expected reply that nothing 
had been done, he said that of course there was ^ no hurry, 
but when Rutherford was ready, Mr. Penhandle, editor of 
the Post, knew about him and had promised him a trial. 
To Mr. Edson's will, Rutherford yielded as weakly as to his 
own inherent laziness. The editor of the Post greeted him 
pleasantly, and gave him an assignment for an article on 
" Historic Trees in Richmond/* But when at the end of 
the week Rutherford presented himself without having gath- 
ered a single fact and asked airily for something easier, the 
editor said that he regretted there was no vacancy on the 
staflf. In their first interview, Penhandle had judged the 
mental caliber of the youth, and the conclusion had not been 
flattering. Mr. Edson, duly informed, arranged another in- 
terview with the editor of the Telegraph, but recognized 
that, before attending seriously to work, Rutherford would 
have to be torn from surroundings tempting him to unac- 
customed indulgence in dangerous indolence. So he pre- 
tended to have learned that Rutherford projected taking a 
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room in another quarter of the town and he delivered a 
fatherly sermon on the subject. 

" Don't do that, my boy," he said. " A young man start- 
ing life alone in a city should always stay near his friends. 
There is a house in West Cary Street, just a few blocks 
from here, where you may have an excellent room with 
board at a reasonable price, and where you will be watched 
over by people I know well." 

The subtlety of the subterfuge, together with the unmis- 
takable sincerity of the kindness displayed, allowed no sus- 
picion to creep into Rutherford's mind. Regretfully, but 
with pride unwounded, he left his friends to repair to the 
boarding-house, which was comfortable enough, and would 
not seem expensive when he had his salary. 

With the Telegraph, which suggested an article on the 
Jews of Richmond, Rutherford's luck was no better than 
with the Post, if that may rightly be called luck which we 
make or mar according to our lights. Resolved not to be 
found wanting here, Rutherford had borrowed an encyclo- 
pedia from Mr. Edson's library, and had copied entire para- 
graphs, so that he had an article to submit. Unfortunately, 
in transcribing the words he had failed to observe the spell- 
ing, and the editor of the Telegraph, before finishing the 
first line of the manuscript, added his regrets to those of 
the Post, The two editors, happening to meet at the Oub, 
exchanged their experiences with the country boy who 
wanted to run a city paper, and they repeated the amusing 
story to their friends, so that the doors of the smaller papers 
were closed to Rutherford when he applied. He left his 
boarding-house, where the terms were now prohibitive, and 
hired a scantily furnished attic room in a cheaper quarter, 
taking rare meals in dingy eating-houses, the better to hus- 
band his few remaining dollars. As the days dragged on, 
7 
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he sought with ever-sinking heart for work of any kind, 
as errand-boy, if need be. And when failure met him on 
all sides, he realized bitterly that, of some usefulness in his 
native fields, he was here an outcast. At that moment 
Rutherford Hadleigh's soul began to form. 

Yet through his sufferings there was one vanity to which 
he clung, and which consoled him for the gnawing of an 
empty stomach and the pangs of a wounded spirit. The 
place in the Kirmess was still his, he would appear in gor- 
geous fancy clothes before thousands come to see him, and 
this glory would last him when present reverses were for- 
gotten. With feet sore from tramping, with head light 
from hunger, he would go to the rehearsals and bravely 
dance, feeling that this was worth a supreme effort, the one 
triumph of his colorless life. 

The Mikado, in elaborately embroidered court dress, was 
paying marked attentions to the goddess Diana, in classical 
gown with the traditional bow and arrows. The chief of 
the North American Indians was chatting confidentially 
with the head priestess of Isis. A German peasant had 
linked arms with a French marquis, and a Gypsy maiden 
had retreated into a comer with a seiiora of the Spanish 
court, while the Queen of the Kirmess, a noted Virginia 
beauty, was stooping in white silk draperies heavy with gold, 
to arbitrate in an incipient war between a child Japanese and 
a little Sphinx worshiper. It was behind the scenes in 
the Academy of Music, and in five minutes the curtain was 
to rise on the Kirmess, announced by the daily papers as 
the greatest fashionable event and the most brilliant spec- 
tacular production ever witnessed in Richmond, consisting 
of a marvelous international tableau and grand march led 
by the Queen with jeweled crown and scepter ; and dances 
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by Nile worshipers and little Sphinx worshipers, priestesses 
of Diana, Japanese court dancers large and small, Ger- 
man North Country peasants, Gypsy tambourine dancers, 
Swedish Christmas-eve merrymakers, Spanish wedding 
dancers, French lords and ladies of the eighteenth century, 
English May-pole dancers, Indian braves and maidens. 

In the green-room under the stage young men and girls, 
in costtmies of gayest hues, rushed about laughing, talking, 
rehearsing difficult steps, and stealing inquisitive glances 
into mirrors to see faces so strange with rouged cheeks 
and blackened eyebrows that their owners scarce recognized 
them. In the audience no less excitement reigned, for in 
the boxes and orchestra seats were gathered the relatives 
and friends of the participants, and above, in the gallery, 
were those who had come to feast their eyes upon the splen- 
dors of Society, 

The Grand March had passed oflf with immense success, 
a dazzling effect of varied costumes shimmering with gems 
and spangles, now blue, now green, now red, now amber, 
as the calcium lights were deftly cast on them. The Waf- 
am-Neul, or Overflow of the Nile, had been solemnly cele- 
brated by tall dark maids in clinging robes with gold circlets 
and white veils, who glided dreamily through a mystic 
dance, and the little girls who represented the Sphinx wor- 
shipers had tripped with perfect ease and accuracy through 
graceful steps. The Satsuma Shinto dance of the Japanese 
court had scored a triumph, and one of the little Japs in 
the Titipu quadrille had set the audience in the jolliest of 
moods by forgetting his pre-arranged part in the perform- 
ance, and improvising a highly original war-dance of his 
own. The curtain had fallen for the third time, and its ris- 
ing on the next feature was heralded by the strains of ** Die 
Wacht am Rhein," chanted by a chorus of male voices be- 
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hind the scenes. The German national hymn ended, the 
orchestra attacked a popular air, and the curtain rose on 
the North Qjuntry Harvest Dance. 

A couple in sabots stamped briskly out, followed by a 
second and a third. The girls wore the peasant costume of 
laced bodice over a white blouse, with short skirts and be- 
ribboned aprons ; the men were in baggy knee-breeches and 
short jackets. The step was lively, the music exhilarating ; 
there was a breeziness about it all which elicited a murmur 
of approbation from the spectators. Suddenly, there was a 
crash of a fall, and a man's groan, and a woman's voice 
crying out. On the stands to each side of the stage where 
the members of the dances sat to deck the scene while 
awaiting their turn to perform, commotion betrayed the am- 
ateurs. The German couples in the middle of the stage, 
already formed for the first figure, perceived, with an agony 
which brought cold perspiration to their brows, that a couple 
was lacking. They stopped dazed, casting their eyes behind 
the scenes. There they saw the body of a man, one of 
their dancers, being carried off, while his partner, a pretty 
fair-haired bright-cheeked girl, stood sobbing in the shelter 
of a stage tree. There was a frightful pause, during which 
the dancers stood in motionless despair ; then the orchestra 
stopped abruptly and the curtain was rung down. 

The audience was all a-flutter, loud voices on every side 
atoned by their clamor for the cessation of music and 
dancing. What had happened? Some had seen a man fall. 
Was he dead, or had he broken his leg? Others had seen 
nothing. Was it a case of disgraceful stage-fright? Many 
of the dancers who had already appeared, had reserved seats 
in the house to enjoy the rest of the performance. They 
were promptly despatched behind the scenes to fathom the 
mystery and report upon it. Presently they returned, deep 
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disgust marked on their faces. It was Hadleigh — you 
know, the gawky country chap Mrs. Huntington picked up 
at the last minute ? — who was so drunk that he had keeled 
over and had to be carted out. What an awful shame, 
wasn't it? It didn't matter for the dance; AUister Gates, 
of the Swedish dance, knew the step for having substituted 
in the German dance, and he was now hurrying into Had- 
leigh's clothes, and the curtain would be up in another sec- 
ond. 

And Rutherford? Alone, forgotten save for the scorn 
which followed him in the minds of all not so much because 
he was drunk as because he had done it publicly, he lay 
inanimate on the boards of the green-room, stripped of the 
Kirmess costume which he had donned with such pride. 
The clatter of wooden shoes above his head brought him 
back to consciousness. After the first moment of vague 
wonder at finding himself thus, he remembered the dizzi- 
ness which had overcome him, and he knew he must have 
fainted. Staggering to his feet, he slipped into his own 
clothes. His one thought was to escape before any witness 
to his humiliation should jeer at him for his mishap or re- 
proach him for having brought ridicule on his fellow 
dancers. As rapidly as his shaking legs would allow, he 
passed out into the street, unnoticed. 

Next morning Rutherford Hadleigh, tottering on feet 
that barely consented to support his emaciated body, rang 
at Mr. Edson's door in West Franklin Street, and was told 
by the negro butler that nobody was at home. He said that 
he would come in and wait ; and familiar a guest as he had 
been there, John thought it would be of no use. A ray of 
understanding entered the boy's confused mind. 

" John, you — you don't mean to say they — they said 
they wouldn't see me?'* 
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" I reckon dat's jes' about it, Marse Rut'erford," grinned 
John. 

"But, John, why — was it because I fell? I was ill, 
John; I hadn't eaten for two days — I was starved! IVe 
gotten no work, and I'm hungry now, and I've come to ask 
Mrs. Edson for God's sake to give me a piece of bread ! " 

Rutherford's face was against him, for he had neglected 
to wash away the traces of his stage make-up. Purple 
cheeks and kohl, exaggerating the brilliancy of eyes wild 
from bodily suffering, seemed to confirm the stories gone 
before. 

John smiled skeptically. 

"De boss sais as you was drunk, and shouldn't cross 
disher t'reshol* no mo'," he said. 

The false accusation fell like a blow, beneath which Ruth- 
erford tottered. So that was the way the world interpreted 
evidence — he was dying of hunger, and they called him 
drunk? It did not occur to him to clear his honor by 
forcing an explanation; he was overwhelmed; and humil- 
iated to the dust, he thought but of fleeing. He left John 
standing irresolute in the open door, and crept down the 
steps. Clinging to houses and railings, he made his way 
eastward in Franklin Street. He was weak, and his head 
was light, and he advanced slowly. He had not gone twenty 
yards when somebody running after him thrust a parcel 
into his hand. It was John who, moved to compassion and 
giving the boy the benefit of the doubt, had raided his mis- 
tress's larder. This was not the first time that John had 
thus oflFended ; but never had it been in so righteous a cause. 

At Oakdale, Dick, who was not well, had returned to the 
house earlier than was his wont, leaving the negroes to finish 
the day's task in the fields. He was sitting on the veranda. 
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waiting for them to come up and report, when on one of 
the mules advancing leisurely along the foot-path from the 
wood, he saw . strange figure which by dress and bearing 
could not be a negro. Presently mule and rider were lost 
from sight behind the bam, and Dick was still speculating 
on the identity of the newcomer when a form approached 
him with face so altered, with clothes so bedraggled, that 
he did not recognize it immediately. 

" Rutherford ! " he cried, springing to his feet. " What 
has happened?" 

"Nothin'," said Rutherford, hanging his battered best 
hat on a nail in the hall — a ceremony which he had never 
before been known to observe. " I've been at work in the 
fields.'* 



CHAPTER X 

HOW HARRIET SOUGHT RIGHT GUIDANCE AND WRONGLY 

FOUND 

A LONG, rainless summer had done its dire work. The 
"^^ ears drying in the fields on the stripped corn-stalks, 
after the Virginian custom, were small and ill-shapen. The 
leaves heaped in stacks for fodder were thin sapless ribbons. 
The bolls were rare and undersized on the scorched stems 
of the cotton-plants. The pea-vines turned from the ground 
showed three-fourths of the nuts withered at the roots. 
Even the few fairly prosperous planters shook their heads 
gloomily at the prospects for winter, which to others loomed 
up like impending doom. At the Hadleighs', interest was 
due on the mortgage, hands had to be paid, there was flour 
to be bought since nothing could be spared for the ex- 
changes made in better seasons. Mrs. Hadleigh tried to 
speak brave words belied by eyes red from weeping, while 
Dick, with pale face and tightly pressed lips, toiled doggedly 
on. 

There was but that — to toil on. It was hopeless, of 
course. Property in the region was falling steadily in value 
as land nearer town, with better railroad facilities, rose. 
Year by year it was more difficult to provide the improve- 
ments without which the plantation would deteriorate be- 
yond recall. Poverty of soil had caused the Hadleighs' 
crops to suffer even more than others that autumn; next 
spring, the start would be more difficult than before. And 
the mortgage already represented a sum greater than that 
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which the place, in its present condition, would bring at 
public auction. 

The amount to be raised for the interest on the mortgage 
was not large as money goes, but all resource was lacking. 
In vain Mrs. Hadleigh and Dick consulted night after night 
by the dim light of a country lamp, small-wicked for the 
less burning of oil. It was doubtful if the corn and fodder 
would suffice for the plantation cattle, and to sell now would 
mean the obligation to buy later, when prices would be 
beyond reach. To sacrifice horses, mules or steers, would 
be forfeiting the one chance for the eventual redemption of 
Oakdale. Far-seeing Dick waived these two suggestions as 
out of the question. " We shall have to live then as well 
as now,'* he said, "and if there's no way out of this, we 
might as well know it right off." Inquiries at the nearest 
market town of Paulsville as to the sale for pea-nuts, proved 
that not a sack could be disposed of. The abundant crop 
of the previous year, superior in quality to the present, was 
still untouched in the storehouses. The cotton and tobacco 
raised by the Hadleighs were not in sufficient quantities to 
allow an appreciable profit, even under the best conditions. 
The house itself had long since been stripped of all that 
could bring money ; what remained was so damaged that no 
dealer considered it worth transportation to town. An 
offer of five dollars had been made for the sideboard, which 
was only slightly impaired, but the stipulation that it should 
be delivered, in Richmond for that price rendered the trans- 
action impossible. Even the sugar-dish Mrs. Hadleigh had 
been ready to part with, and had driven twenty miles to 
Paulsville, — to be told by a jeweler that it was Sheffield 
plate and worth only a dollar, in spite of the four London 
hall-marks proclaiming it not only genuine but prior to 
1784. Sadly as she needed every penny, excess of humilia- 
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tion caused Harriet Hadleigh's spirit to revolt, and she 
refused to sell. 

An appeal to Billy Stolton seemed the only opening that 
remained. 

One day when he stopped in passing to ask about crops, 
prospects and general conditions, Mrs. Hadleigh explained 
her position. Stolton puckered up his face, deepening the 
wrinkles in his waxen cheeks and round his long pointed 
nose; he stretched his lips wide to lay bare his cheaply 
counterfeited teeth, while his lashless eyes, deep-set under 
projecting brows, sparkled with exultation. His physical 
defects had their commercial value, and he exploited them. 
He was so odiously hideous, that Mrs. Hadleigh drew back 
involuntarily, which movement he interpreted favorably as 
a sign of weakness. 

" I should say you was in a pretty fix," he commented 
when she had ended her tale. " They'll sell you out, sure." 

Now, Billy Stolton knew full well that the loss of this 
home was the blow which Harriet Hadleigh most dreaded 
from a fate which had spared her no sorrow in the past. 
The pleasures of her youth, the gloom of her after life, had 
alike hallowed this house, a mausoleum to dead hopes. 
Every memory which it contained, whether of joy or pain, 
wrenched at her heart ; but without these memories, her life 
would be a blank. She winced as Billy spoke, for bravely 
as a woman may face an unpleasant reality, she cannot bear 
to hear it expressed in words. 

" What good will that do them ? " she said nervously. 
" It's not worth the capital put in it, and there's back inter- 
est accumulated on that They'd lose half, whereas by 
waiting — " 

"It's like as not they'll lose all," concluded Billy. 
"What's property in Suffolk County worth now to what 
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It was ten year ago? Ain't it gone down year by year? 
Ain't it goin' down steady still? If I held that 'er mort- 
gage, Harriet, Fd sell it quick." 

" I don't doubt you would," said Mrs. Hadleigh in a 
tone which roused him to a sense of his blunder. 

" I mean I would if 'twa'nt your property," he explained 
quickly. " I'd have to oblige you, Harriet, same like I al- 
ways done. I was talkin' plain business. That's the way 
men see things. You know you can't keep the place up. 
I've heard Dick say so often, who is a good farmer an' 
knows what he's talkin' about. Besides, I know how things 
are over to Pine Grove, where I spend more each spring 
than I get back in the fall; and then I can just keep the 
place up decent. You ain't got nothin' to spend." He 
stopped, puckered his face into deeper wrinkles, and 
watched her. 

"Then let them sell," said Mrs. Hadleigh submissively. 
" God's will be done." 

This resignation did not suit Billy's plans. 

" Oh, see here ! " he said. ** Don't you begin like that. 
You'll take to cryin' nex', an' then the'U be no talkin' 
reason. What's God got to do in this show ? " 

" Cousin Billy ! " cried out Mrs. Hadleigh, scandalized. 

" Oh, well, I know how women are. Liz says * Thank 
God ' when the biscuits ain't burned in the oven, an' ' Thank 
God* when the cream ain't soured overnight, like she 
thought He might want to go in the burnin' or sourin' 
business. I don't care. What I say now is, how you goin' 
to pull through ? " 

" God knows," answered Mrs. Hadleigh. 

Billy shuffled his feet impatiently. 

" Mebbe He do, but that ain't sayin' He'll tell." 

Mrs. Hadleigh gathered together all her co\xt^^^ iox *Ocft. 
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request which he had purposely rendered it difficult for her 
to make. 

" G)usin Billy " — she always used the formal emblem 
of a fictitious relationship, loathing him too intensely to call 
him familiarly by his name, though he might be Elizabeth 
Prentice's husband — " if you can't lend me a hundred dol- 
lars, there is no hope." 

** Me ! " screeched Billy in feigned amazement. " Lend 
you a hundred dollars? An' what on? On a place you say 
yourself ain't worth the money in it now? On your ram- 
shackle ole house? On your broken-down furniture? On 
your spavined mule or your blind mare? For God's sake, 
woman, what sort o' security do you think you've got to 
offer a fellow, to ask for a loan of a hundred dollars ? " 

" I have nothing," she answered proudly. " But grati- 
tude for a loan made to their mother in adversity, would be 
for my boys more binding than a legal contract based on 
securities." 

" I've got a wife," snarled Billy. ** I can't fleece her to 
empty my pockets in yours." 

" No, because you have left her nothing," said Mrs. Had- 
leigh, stung to the quick, sending full into his eyes a look 
before which he cowered. 

" There, there," he said, striving to regain his assurance. 
" You women take on so, a man can never tell what's 
comin' nex'. You've made me feel real queer, I declare. 
Gimme a drink o' whisky to set me up before we come 
down to business." 

" My boys don't drink, and there's no whisky in the 
house, and I have no business to talk with you." 

" Oh, I say, keep your hair on," said Billy in a tone 
meant to be conciliating. " I was just showin' I had to 
have some sort o' guarantee, an' I was lookin' roun* for 
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one. How about givin' me a receipt for two hundred dol- 
lars dated twenty year back with renewals ? Eh ? An' Til 
take my chances to come into it when you feel set up again.'' 

" Thank you, Cousin Billy, I don't care to trifle with fig- 
ures or dates." 

Billy, who had until now been sparring, decided that the 
moment had come for his long-prepared blow. He sucked 
his lips meditatively in over his teeth. 

" I've got it I " he cried, as if suddenly struck by a new 
thought. " You know that strip o' land where your place 
reaches over to mine ? 'Tain't good for much, but I'll take 
that." 

"How?" said Mrs. Hadleigh simply. 

" Never you mind, except when I put in a claim for it 
with full proof it alius belonged to Pine Grove an' not to 
Oakdale, just don't you make much of a fight before the 
courts. It'll have to be a court thing, you know, to get 
roun' the mortgagee. Write out a paper agreein' to let me 
win, which nobody but me'U see, an' the hundred's yours." 

Mrs. Hadleigh rose. 

"You first suggest forgery, and then theft? God help 
me, but I believe what I have always heard, that you are 
no better than a rogue." And she swept from the room, 
leaving him there, confounded, wrinkling his lips over his 
teeth. Then he ran swearing to the tree where his horse 
was tied, and galloped madly away. 

The frequenters of Enoch Whetstone's bar remarked that 
afternoon that they had never seen Billy Stolton so bad, 
and that, even for him, the quantity of raw whisky he 
gulped down was prodigious. Billy started homewards at 
sunset, his eyes bloodshot and his mind confused beyond 
remembrance, save for an intense resentment, he knew not 
for what reason, against all that bore the name of Hadleigh. 
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Steadying himself with both hands on the saddle, he let the 
horse find its own way, and dozed until he reached the 
drive leading to the house. Then, blurred as was his 
vision, he saw Rutherford Hadleigh and Laura standing to- 
gether in the twilight. Digging his spur into the horse's 
flank, Billy dashed up to them« 

**Damn Hadleigh boy, ger out!" he muttered thickly, 
lunging at Rutherford with his right hand. He lost his 
balance and rolled over, Rutherford helping him to fall 
gently on the sward. As he was struggling to rise, cursing 
under his breath, Rutherford pushed him back. 

" Better stay where you are. Uncle Billy ! That grass is 
good as a bed. Rutherford laughed foolishly as he spoke. 
Billy, enraged to madness, burst out in the foulest language, 
Rutherford still treating it as a joke while Laura stood rigid 
with horror and shame. Billy, after several ignominious 
failures, got to his feet, and Laura was taking his arm to 
help him, when he struck out with his fist, and she reeled 
back. A laugh froze on Rutherford's lips; he sprang at 
Billy's throat, grappled with him, and threw him. It was 
the first time that Rutherford had seen a man raise hand 
against a woman, and never before had his indignation 
been so thoroughly roused. He lacked that extent of learn- 
ing which in its misapplication may produce a cynic, but 
his undeveloped brain had been wont to make light of all 
things. He now discovered in himself new depths which 
seemed to change his entire life. 

Laura had stood for a moment stunned; and as she re- 
covered in her pain and humiliation, she turned her resent- 
ment against the witness to this disgraceful scene. 

"You coward!*' she said to Rutherford, her eyes 
flashing anger. "To profit by your strength to abuse an 
old man ! " 
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Billy still lay stupidly where he had fallen. 

" But — but, Laura," gasped Rutherford, " the scoundrel 
struck you I " 

" Scoundrel ? " cried Laura. '* You dare use such a word 
to me in connection with my father ? And he did not strike 
me! I mean he didn't intend to. I came up when he 
didn't know I was by. He — " 

" Oh, Laura I " pleaded Rutherford, " I know he didn't 
mean it, I know he is drunk, but — " 

" How kind of you to tell me my father is drunk," said 
Laura scornfully. " So you take pleasure not only in 
beating old men, but you insult women? Come, father, I 
think we had better leave Mr. Hadleigh to ill-use somebody 
else." 

Rutherford looked after them bewildered. Billy's anger 
was naturally accounted for by his inebriated condition; 
but whence came Laura's resentment against him who had 
merely defended her? Had he been gifted with a deeper 
insight into character, or had he had a longer experience 
of women, he might then have understood Laura. As it 
was, he made his way sorrowfully back to Oakdale. He 
had returned home a few days before, and had tramped 
over to see Laura and take supper with her. He could now 
only forget the invitation, as she had. He was surprised 
by the intensity of his emotion ; and the fact that he should 
note it, was as unusual as its presence. 

The change brought about in Rutherford by his experi- 
ences in town had increased Mrs. Hadleigh's sorrow, already 
heavy with financial anxiety and Dick's failing health and 
lost courage. Of what he had endured, he could never be 
induced to speak ; only by phrases dropped at random, gath- 
ered together and linked to remembrance of the condition 
in which he came back enfeebled physically and sobered 
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mentally, could the truth be surmised. His reserve, his 
profound melancholy, were so different from his former 
reckless nature, that his mother reproached herself for hav- 
ing done him an injury in allowing him to leave her. She 
did not perceive that in his despondency there was no bitter- 
ness, but only realization of events and conditions as they 
were. His soul was awakening to light, and she mourned 
the perversion of his nature. 

Late in the evening, Mrs. Hadleigh told Dick that, as a 
last resource, she had asked Billy Stolton to lend them 
enough money to save them, and that he had declared him- 
self unable to do so. Not a word of coarseness or treachery. 
Dick listened silently. He had no further suggestions to 
make. It was Rutherford who spoke, to the surprise of 
his mother and brother. 

There is one way out of it," he said. 

** There's a lot, but they all end in the pit," said Dick. 

What do you know about such matters ? " 

Nothin'," said Rutherford humbly. " Only I was 
thinkin'. Mother, didn't you use to have an old friend 
named Edward Leighton? I know I'ye heard he was rich 
and used to be like grandfather's own son. Why don't you 
write to him ? " 

" I would see myself and my children beggars first," said 
Mrs. Hadleigh, much agitated, and abruptly leaving the 






room. 



Kid, next time youVe clever notions of your own, you'd 
best keep *em to yourself," said Dick. 

Rutherford hung his head, without attempting to retort. 

Edward Leighton I It was not the first time that his 
name had come up before Harriet Hadleigh's thoughts of 
late. Increased anxiety had compelled more reflection than 
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she had habitually allowed herself since the petals had 
wilted from her wreath of roses, leaving a crown of thorns ; 
and rather than dwell upon a future which she could not 
fathom, she had looked back at the causes from which con- 
ditions had sprung. When Edward Leighton and Ruther- 
ford Hadleigh started out to fight in the Confederate ranks, 
she had swayed between the two and had encouraged 
neither ; and when either came back at times during lulls in 
the struggle, she would not, for thought of the other, heed 
his passionate words. When Edward Leighton was 
wounded and taken prisoner, and she heard of his sufferings 
among strangers, she told herself that he could have won 
her. But when Lee surrendered to save the handful of men 
that remained to him, and it was known that Edward 
Leighton's property had in part been spared, and Ruther- 
ford came in his stained coat of gray and said to her father, 
"Uncle John, I have not a roof over my head; will you 
take me in?" Harry felt that her fate was sealed with 
those words. Her father had desired her to marry Edward 
Leighton ; but when Harry expressed her wish, he yielded. 
Edward Leighton had then passed out of her life; and to 
her father's later repinings that Leighton would have had a 
home and comforts to give her, she would answer, " Ruther- 
ford brought a man's strength to devastated Oakdale, and 
made it possible for us to remain." To follow Edward to 
the home he offered, it would indeed have been necessary 
to sacrifice Oakdale. The frightful realization had come 
to her afterwards that it was this reflection, mingled with 
compassion for the more unfortunate of her suitors, which 
had prompted her to marry Rutherford Hadleigh. Of love, 
she was inexperienced; and what love she had known, had 
been, she now perceived, for Edward Leighton. He had 
returned once to Oakdale, not suspecting her engagement^ 
8 
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and had noticed her with Hadleigh, and had asked jealously, 
" Miss Harry, is there anything between Rutherford and 
yourself?" Rutherford's health was still shaken by his 
privations, and his heart was weak ; Harriet feared for him 
the effect of a scene. She met the other's searching gaze. 
" No," she said, " there is nothing." But the falsehood 
once told, her courage forsook her, and the crimson blood 
surged to her cheeks. Edward Leighton mechanically put 
his pipe to his mouth, and a convulsive movement of the 
jaw broke the stem in twain. Without another word he 
rose hurriedly, went to his room, threw his clothes together, 
carried the portmanteau to the stable, harnessed his horse 
to his trap and drove away, never to return. She consid- 
ered it wounded pride which pained her as he left her; it 
was only later that she recognized love. And this was the 
man to whom she must now write for help? Never! 

Harriet sat in her room, her elbows on the table, her 
head in her hands. Without, rain was falling monoto- 
nously, now that it was no longer needed. The patter of 
the drops on the shingle roof, the dripping of the eaves, 
intensified her sense of loneliness, her consciousness of the 
vanity of all things. She had sacrificed all for Oakdale, 
which was now to be ravished from her. What mattered 
one humiliation more, if thereby she might save it? The 
sound of the rain, unremitting as the adversities of an evil 
destiny, maddened her. Thoughts failed her; she tried to 
pray, and the words did not come. Putting out her hand, 
she opened her Bible and cast her eyes on the page. Her 
mother, she remembered, used to appeal thus to God for 
guidance. She resolved to obey if an indication were 
offered. Chance parted the leaves at the Book of Job, and 
two lines stood out from the rest : — 
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" Thine own mouth condemneth thee, and not I ; yea, 
thine own lips testify against thee." 

She closed the book and clasped her hands on her brow. 
"Thine own lips testify against thee." And immediately 
before, she had admitted to herself that she was perhaps 
wrong in resisting an appeal to Edward Leighton. The 
answer had been vouchsafed. 

Her letter was a frank simple statement of her position. 
She excused herself for thus presuming on an early friend- 
ship, but she had heard that he had prospered, while her 
father had died in misfortune and left her in sorest straits. 
" For lack of a hundred dollars," she went on, ** we are 
about to lose our only shelter, and I venture to ask if you 
could lend me this sum for a year on my personal promise 
to repay, since I have no security to offer." 

The dawn, which gave the signal for her duties to begin, 
found her still seated at the table, looking vacantly at the 
lines she had penned. 

To deceive the boys, she pleaded some necessary pur- 
chase which was never made, and drove alone to Sandy 
Bend to mail her letter, thus guarding a secret which would 
have been whispered all over the county had the address 
of Edward Leighton, in her hand, passed under the eyes 
of local post-master Crabbe. 

Two weeks later an answer came, which Mrs. Hadleigh 
nervously let fall as she opened the envelope. With the 
letter a check fluttered to the floor. When, in response 
to their mother's call, Dick and Rutherford came, they 
found her in prayer. Taking each by a hand, she drew 
them to their knees beside her to offer up a thanksgiving. 
Then, too profoundly moved to speak, she left them, asking 
forgiveness in her heart for the injury she had done Ed- 
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ward Leighton in fearing that he would deny her. Alone 
in her room, she unfolded the page. 

" Dear Mrs. Hadleigh/' she read, ** Pray excuse me for 
not answering more promptly, but many important matters 
have occupied me. I am quite willing to lend you the sum 
desired for a year on your personal promise to repay — or 
even two years, if more convenient. I shall not ask any 
interest. 

" I remain very truly yours, 

"Edward Leighton." 

Harriet's blood turned to ice. A curt refusal would have 
been merciful, compared to this. The man who had been 
at her feet vowing eternal devotion, the man who had been 
treated as her father's own son, was " willing to accept her 
personal promise," and " would not ask interest," on a 
sum which would not be missed from his monthly income ! 
Harriet moaned aloud. Had she read this letter first, she 
would have torn the check to fragments. Now, since, not 
knowing, she had accepted it humbly and thanked God for 
it, she had only to suffer this further indignity. Her chil- 
dren, after all, were relieved of anxiety; and once again 
Oakdale was saved. 

But in a new light she saw the words of the text which 
had inspired her. "Thine own mouth condemneth thee, 
and not I ; yea, thine own lips testify against thee." That 
of which her soul accused her, was battling against the will 
of God. 



CHAPTER XI 

HOW BLOWS THE WIND THAT BRINGS THE GOOD TO SOME 

TTTHEN Suffolk County found a pretext for giving a 
^^ picnic — and none was ever neglected — the spot 
chosen was always Overland. First of all, Overland was 
far enough from any habitation to allow each youth the 
enjoyment of a long drive thither with the momentary ob- 
ject of his affections. Secondly, Overland possessed a 
platform ready for a dance at any time, after a few hand- 
fuls of grist had been thrown on and some willing shoes 
had glided until the boards were slippery as wax. True, 
the platform measured only fourteen feet by twelve, so that 
no more than six couples could be held comfortably thereon ; 
but a little or even great crowding often adds to the excite- 
ment, since a girl does not know when, in the confusion, 
she may be taken round the waist by somebody who is not 
her partner. Lastly, as crowning advantage for Overland, 
there was a river passing near, spanned by a rustic bridge 
across which lay pine woods offering ideal retreats for con- 
fidential talks on — the weather. 

The weather had, indeed, become an absorbing topic of 
conversation, and fear lest rain should sadden the festivities 
of the annual spring picnic and dance had become a haunting 
oppression. After the parched autumn and cold winter, a 
wet season would not be surprising. In all the country 
churches, with one exception, prayers for fair weather had 
been offered up in advance. Only Deacon Springs, when 
requested to join his petitions to the rest, had cautiously 
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answered that he would wait for the barometer to steady- 
some, before committing the Lord. 

Rutherford Hadleigh, with a violin, was leading the 
dance music, seconded by Reddy Curtis with a flute. As, 
for the sake of appearances, they had to have an orchestra 
of three, Stumpy Warton was pressed into service with a 
piece of tissue-paper stretched over one of his sister's side- 
combs. Rosie Warton's left-hand hair forthwith came 
down in straggling wisps on her neck, and in answer to gal- 
lant jibes she gaily explained that they were dancing with- 
out a partner. 

Rutherford brandished his violin. 

" Now, then I " he cried. " What'll we start with ? " 

" Jig ! " '* Waltz ! " " Square dance I " " Any old thing ! " 
came from all directions. 

Sure of pleasing one faction by whatever he might select, 
he struck up Georgia Camp Meeting. But the dancers 
waited helplessly. 

" I kint dence without stomping** said a plaintive voice. 

The musicians, seated in chairs borrowed from a family 
cart, their feet resting oo the bare earth, had forgotten the 
most important part of their duties, where country dancers 
were concerned. A plank was brought for them, and the 
shoes of the orchestra forthwith began to mark the meas- 
ure. Reddy and Stumpy did little else to assist in the 
music that day. Stumpy giggled so violently every time 
he put the comb to his mouth and thought of his sister's 
dangling hair, that he produced only breathy wails ; and 
Reddy, although he protested that he had learned half the 
stops on his flute, did not know when to use them, so finally 
gave up in disgust, not at his failure, but at Rutherford's 
unreasonable grumbling, and used his instrument as a baton, 
beating the measure out of all time and shape. 
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A diversion was caused in the early afternoon by the 
arrival of a short spare man, some thirty years of age, with 
round rosy face, bright black eyes, and dark hair so long 
that it stood out in a point on each side of his head under 
the brim of his hat. He drove a briskly trotting pony in a 
two-wheeled trap, and came up cracking his whip and cry- 
ing:— 

" Here we are I Here we are ! Now the fun can be- 
gin I " 

" Hi, it's Doc I Hello, Doc ! How'd you happen to come 
alone?" shouted the crowd. 

" 'Cause we got upset, an' the rest o' the party's lyin' 
in a ditch up the road. It would 'a' made me late if I'd 
stopped to pick 'em up, so I left 'em there. Anyway, they 
had their necks broken, an' weren't worth botherin' about." 

By this time he had hitched his horse to a tree and was 
mixing with the merry-makers. 

" Who were they ? " Doc's jokes were so proverbial that 
some one was always ready to give him a cue. 

" My two best pipes." Doc led the general laugh. " I'd 
wanted to smoke the 'squitoes away from the girls, but the 
dears will just have to let their precious noses get bitten. 



now." 
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So you didn't bring your girl ? " asked Joe Joyce. 

Haven't got one," said Doc dejectedly. 

Oh, oh, oh! Shades of Anias and Sophia, where are 
thou?" exclaimed Hezekiah Benton, the miller's son, as- 
suming a dramatic pose. 

" Haven't got one, 'cause I've got fifteen, who're all here 
right now, an' I've got to thank you fellows for fetchin' 
'em along for me ! " 

Roars of applause greeted this sally, while the fifteen 
young ladies present blushed and simpered. 
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" And if there isn't Miss Ellie, the first girl I ever loved, 
years and years ago, when I was a kid I " 

Doc pointed to Ellie Crabbe, the post-master's daughter, 
aged fourteen, and making her first appearance in public. 
The attention of being remarked, of being considered old, 
of having a handle attached to her name, overcame Miss 
Ellie. She really felt her heart flutter. It was delicious. 
She had heard of such occurrences, but had never dared 
hope to experience them. She had been left coldly aside 
by the dancers, who were themselves so young that they 
feared to compromise their social standing by frequenting 
her. 

" Come along, Miss Ellie, you're goin' to give me this 
dance for old times' sake!" 

He led her up to the platform, but her jealous rivals 
were watching. 

"Oh, you Doc Howard!" cried one of EUie's slighted 
elders. " You got to join the music. Ruth' Hadleigh's done 
wore his fingers an' our ears out." 

" Can't. Cut my finger," said Doc, displaying an elab- 
orate bandage, " Tm a dancin' man to-day ! " 






The musicians had been voted a three minutes' rest, when 
Rosie Warton came mysteriously up. 

Who's Dick drivin' ? " she whispered to Rutherford. 
Aw, come long, Miss Rosie," called Hiram Twigg, in 
whose absence from his shop the worthy people of Sandy 
Bend would have been deprived of supplies had they, too, 
not mercifully been at Overland. 

**You jes' wait," answered Rosie; then dropping her 
voice, "Who?" to Rutherford. 

" Curiosity killed a cat," bantered Rutherford. 

*'I ain't a cat!" Ro3ie snapped. 
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** Then don't you get killed." 

Rosie caught his arm and pulled him from the chair. 
Now you come," she said. 

You Ruth* Hadleigh, don' you leave that ban' stan'! 
We want more dancin' ! " cried out Joe Joyce. 

" Oh, you shet ep, now I " snarled Rosie. " Ef you want 
music, here's some. Pete! Pete Stolton! Take that 'er' 
fiddle an' scrape away ! Mr. Hiram, you jes' wait a week I " 
And she darted off, dragging Rutherford after her. 

"Who's that girl?" 

Rutherford broke from her and stood off, laughing. 

" Go see," he said. 

" You mean ole thing ! You better tell I " 

" Oh, you coward I " jeered Rutherford. " You daren't 
go look!" 

" Well, I do, so there, now ! " 

" I dare you to ! " 

Rosie was of that class of mortals who try to atone for 
mental limitations by pretending to unlimited valiancy. Ac- 
cordingly, she approached the clearing towards which she 
had seen Dick drive with a woman dressed in black and 
heavily veiled, who could not be from Suffolk County ; for 
a death there was a notorious event when it was not an 
occasion for general mourning. i^ 

Rosie came boldly up to the buggy. 
Hello, Dick ! " she said. 

Good-afternoon, Miss Rosie," Dick answered stiffly as 
if not over-pleased with the greeting. 

" Why don' you come dance ? " continued Rosie. 

"I'm not dancing to-day." 

Rosie tried to peer under the black veil, but could not. 
She shifted from one foot to the other. 

**Well, I got to be goin'/* she said, after an awkward 
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pause. " Mr. Hiram's waitin' to cross the bridge with 



me» 
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Lucky Mr. Hiram I " was all that her former admirer 
found to say. 

Rosie, ready to cry with mortification, ran ignominiously 
away to draw everybody's attention to the myterious 
stranger, until the bridge was deserted in favor of the sickly 
pines near the platform, the couples staring each time 
they passed at Dick and his companion. 

Rutherford had profited by his liberty to rejoin Laura, 
whom Mrs. Stolton allowed to go to these picnics on con- 
dition that she should avoid promiscuity by not dancing. 
The great coldness which Laura had shown him for a while 
after the scene with her father, had disappeared. Yet 
Rutherford felt that something in their old intimacy was 
lost, and it pained him. 

"Laura," he said as he came up, "have you heard the 
news? Do you know who drove over with Dick ? " 

"The trees were in the way, and I couldn't see who it 
was." 

" Well, look now." 

Taking the bridle, he led the horse forward a few steps so 
that Laura, from her seat in the carriage, commanded the 
further clearing. One glimpse of the erect, well-dressed 
figure, the proudly poised head, the daintily gloved hands 
clasped carelessly in the lap, was sufficient. 

" It's Eleanor van Osten ! " 

Rutherford nodded gayly. 

"You're the only one that's guessed." 

" But who could — When did she get here ? " 

" Yesterday." 

" Why, I saw Aunt Harry the day before, and she didn't 
say she was expecting anybody." 
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'' She wasn't." 

" Oh, so Miss van Osten is not sta)ang with you? '* 

" Yes but she is, though." 

" I don't understand," said Laura. 

" I don't either," said Rutherford, moving away. 

" Rutherford I " cried Laura. " Come back, do I Wait 
just a minute I Tell me — " 

" By-and-by," said Rutherford, enjojring her curiosity. 
" Pete can't fiddle worth a hatful o' pea-husks, an' the girls 
ain't dancin'!" 

It might be said that Eleanor^s return had been to the 
Hadleighs an even greater surprise than it was to Laura. 
Dick brought home from the post-office a black-bordered 
letter addressed to Mrs. Hadleigh, the writing on which 
he had known at once. He handed it to his mother, saying 
simply, " It's from Miss van Osten," and waited for her to 
read. Letters in remote country districts are such unusual 
incidents in the monotony of life, that they are always 
considered common property. 

" Oh, impossible ! " exclaimed Mrs. Hadleigh, and she 
gave the letter to Dick. 

" Dear Mrs. Hadleigh," he read, " My uncle and 
guardian, who has been the only father I have known, is 
dead, and the surroundings in which I now find myself 
alone are so painful that I am acting on an impulse to leave 
for the South to-morrow. I expect to go to the Edsons'. 
But I shall pass Sandy Bend Station Wednesday at 5.30 
p. M., and if it would not inconvenience you to receive me, 
I should be gladder than I can say, to stop with you for a 
few days. If there is no one to meet me, I shall understand 
perfectly, and shall go on to Richmond. I am almost ait^^ 
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to invite myself in this way. Yet I remember your kind 
words when we parted, that I should be welcome whenever 
I wanted to come. 

" Believe me ever sincerely yours, 

" Eleanor van Osten." 

" Five-thirty — I'll just make it," said Dick, starting to- 
wards the door. 

"But Dick, I said it was impossible!** protested Mrs. 
Hadleigh. 

*'It*s impossible that the gates of Oakdale should be 
denied to a guest," Dick answered. 

" But you know that I have no help in the house. You 
can't expect me to do her work as well as yours and mine." 

*' 1*11 stop on the way and tell Julia to come." 

" My son, think of the expense I " 

"It shall be met somehow." 

Mrs. Hadleigh, thus beaten back on every point, threw 
up her hands helplessly. 

" It's presuming too far, to invite herself thus," she said. 
"And it was not I, but you, who said she might come 
again." 

" It would be unworthy of Southern hospitality to make 
her feel it," said Dick. "Til be back for supper — with 
her." 

Running to his room, he dressed rapidly. In his eager- 
ness to learn the contents of Eleanor's letter, he had not un- 
hitched Coquette from the buggy, and a few moments later 
he was driving away at a fast trot. 

"If he could only miss the train," thought Mrs. Had- 
leigh as she watched him. She read the truth now, and no 
words could again deceive her. With anger in her heart, 
and oppressed by forebodings, she prepared with her own 
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hands the room for Eleanor, and then went down to the 
kitchen. 

This resentment subsided when Eleanor came, truly grief- 
stricken and much altered. Her mourning dress was simple, 
her ways were sober, her face had thinned. Mrs. Hadleigh, 
who had accused her of heartlessness, now felt sympathy 
for the girl. 

" You did well to come to us, my dear," she said gently, 
and kissed Eleanor, who turned away her head as if to hide 
tears. 

Without mentioning picnic or dance, which she might in 
her affliction have sought to avoid, Dick asked her to drive 
next day, apologizing for the blind mare. The imex- 
plained truth was that Coquette, after the trip to Sandy 
Bend, following close upon an eight-mile drive to the post- 
office, and field work done in the morning, required rest. 
Eleanor accidentally, as she thought, found herself a wit- 
ness to the Overland festivities. 

The crowd gave signs of becoming turbulent. The girls 
had danced until they were nervously exhausted, and in- 
sisted on dancing more and more. The men were disap- 
pearing with steadily increasing frequency in the direction 
of an open-air bar, and were coming thence with cheeks ever 
redder and feet less steady. Almost a riot was provoked 
by the discovery that Doc Howard's finger was not hurt at 
all, and he had simply wanted to avoid doing his duty as a 
musician. With screams that might have been heard a 
mile away, boys and girls pushed him laughing towards the 
orchestra. 

Dick decided that it was time to go. 

As they drew near the railway crossing, he held the mare 
firmly, mindful that her fear of train whistles was abnormal. 

To Eleanor's lips came a question which, lest she change 
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countenance, she had not dared ask while his attention was 
upon her. 

" Do tell me about dear Uncle Jake. Is he well ? " 

" Very infirm, but as good and patient as ever," answered 
Dick. " Hoo, Sal 1 There, girl ! " Although she could 
not see and there was no sound to be heard, the mare gave 
signs of uneasiness. 

" Then he is not dead ? " 

"Dead?" exclaimed Dick. "And why should he be?" 

Eleanor laughed to give vent to her relief. 

"Oh, there is the best possible reason why he should 
not be. He announced that he would be gone when I came 
back to Oakdale. I told him I was not coming back, and he 
would not listen to me. So when I did come unexpectedly, 
I dreaded to ask after him. I had heard about second 
sight among negroes. But I see they are fallible." 

" It is odd," said Dick. " I never knew Uncle Jake to 
miss before. It didn't take him often, but when he did 
talk of that sort of thing, he was a regular oracle. Why, 
didn't he tell — " 

" With all psychic phenomena," interrupted Eleanor, who 
did not want to be convinced, " only the negative proof is 
absolute. A prophet may be right a thousand times, yet 
they may be so many coincidences and cannot suffice to 
establish his system as science. But let him be wrong 
once, and you can unhesitatingly condemn him, for scien- 
tific laws are invariable. So there is an end to Uncle Jake's 
alleged gift." 

"Tell me why you didn't let me know of his prophecy 
that I should see you again? " 

" Have I not just shown you that such things are silly? " 

" Not when they mean for one's heart the difference be- 
tween life and death." 
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The reins had slackened, and he had fixed his ardent eyes 
on Eleanor's face, — when suddenly the shrill scream of a 
whistle rent the air. The blind mare quivered from ears 
to tail, leaped forward and bolted. Before Dick could draw 
in the reins, she was rushing madly on, beyond all control. 
In front was the gleaming track; to the right was the 
train speeding towards them. 

"Jump!" ordered Dick. 

"And you?" said Eleanor. 

" I stay with the mare. Jump, I say I '* 

"I stay too!" 

" Eleanor, for God*s sake I It means death I " 

" Then we die together." 

Her cheeks were slightly flushed, and she betrayed no 
sign of fear, not even a tremor in her hands. Dick gauged 
the distance separating them from the rails and the train; 
then, dropping the reins, he caught Eleanor in his arms, 
and jumped. His head struck a tree by the roadside, and 
from a deep cut behind his ear fast-flowing blood bathed 
them both as they lay, stunned, in each other's arms. 

Eleanor, who was unhurt, soon regained consciousness. 
She raised herself unsteadily and put her hand upon his 
heart to make sure that it was still beating. With her 
handkerchief she tried to stop the flow of blood from the 
wound, and taking his larger handkerchief, she made a band- 
dage to hold in place the ear that was all but torn from his 
head. She looked about her. There was no house in 
sight, and she did not remember having seen one since leav- 
ing Overland, now far behind them. Not knowing the 
country, she might wander miles seeking » house while 
Dick, neglected, might bleed to death. Some of the pic- 
nickers would surely pass here on their way home, and, 
as it was now nearing sunset, waiting seemed the wises»l 
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policy. Seated by the roadside, she held Dick's head. Pres- 
ently a country cart containing a party of eight, drawn by 
a pair of strong horses, came down the road and stopped be- 
fore the stranded couple. 

" It is Richard Hadleigh," explained Eleanor. " There 
was an accident, and we had to jump. He is seriously in- 
jured." 

Ready hands laid him in the bottom of the cart, on an 
improvised couch made of coats taken oflE by the men. 

"We'd better get him to Mis' Joyce's," said one. " He's 
too bad to go this way as far's Oakdale." 

Another bent over to examine the wound. 

"It's ugly," he said, "behind the ear, an' the ear jus' 
nex* to tore oflF. I reckon home's the best place for him, 
if we can get him there." 

" Anyways," broke in a woman, " it'll come easier now 
he's stupid-like than when he gets his right senses back and 
is stiff and achein'. Jim, you walk back to Overland to see 
if Doc's still there. Joe'll stop at the cross-roads in case 
he's back at the office. Who are you ? " the woman asked 
Eleanor. 

" I am a guest of Mrs. Hadleigh's," said Eleanor. " I 
came only yesterday." 

" Well, climb in, an' we'll make tracks. This pore boy 
can't lose no time." 

They offered Eleanor a chair, but she insisted on sitting 
in the bottom of the cart, that she might take Dick's head 
in her lap and break for him the jolts of the springless 
vehicle. On her face was an expression strangely mingled 
of anxiety and exultation. 



CHAPTER XII 

HOW RIGHTEOUS WRATH MAY OPE THE WAY TO WILE 

^TT^HE news of Dick Hadleigh's accident spread so rap- 
-"- idly, that ere an hour had elapsed excited negroes 
were flocking to the house from all directions. The blind 
mare had run a mad course in which neither she nor the 
buggy had been injured, — so that Dick might have escaped 
had he not jumped. And as it was commonly reported that 
he had been killed, wise axioms were framed on the strange 
ways of Providence and the best policy in emergencies. 
Many negroes displayed on their faces an appropriate woe, 
emphasized by loud grunts between which they belabored 
their chests with their fists; others wore the stolid mask 
which may render the negro's state of mind unfathomable 
for those who know him best, and walked on as they might 
to work or to prison, to marriage or to execution; some 
could not conceal their joy at the sensational prospect of a 
" fune'al in de fahmbly," their rolling eyeballs and project- 
ing teeth given a semblance of whiteness only by contrast 
with a dusky skin. 

"Who'd V thunk it'd V been Marse Dick?" said one. 
" Dere's young Miss " — Harriet Hadleigh had always re- 
mained "young Miss" — "her ent ez strong's he look, an' 
he might go pop any day. No ; de Lawd got to spare 'em 
to see disher day o' mou'nin'. Dere's Rut'erf ord " — Mrs. 
Hadleigh's efforts to have him recognized as a man to whom 
the respectful title of " Marse " was due, had been vain — 
" dere's Rut'erf ord, who do ack fool some, who might 'a' 
9 129 
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gotten kill in a accadenk; No; de Lawd got to tek de 
widdo' eldes' bawn, de man o' strengt' an' full o' wisdom. 
Disher do be a day o' trial an' tribulation fo' de ole Dale 
o' Bounty, shu' now!" 

They grouped round the house, watching the doors and 
windows. There was no sign of movement; not a sound 
was to be heard save the occasional grunts of the negroes. 

" Rosella, you go see," they said. Proud of her privileges 
as Jake Ellis's daughter, Rosella strode forward and walked 
boldly in. Hall, parlor and dining-room were deserted; 
but on the rear veranda was Julia, profiting by the con- 
fusion to enjoy her mistress's rocking-chair. 

"You low-down nigger, you cl'ar out o' Miss Harry' 
rockin'-chayer," ordered Rosella sternly, with the negro's 
instinct of censuring in others liberties which he himself 
would not hesitate to take. As Julia, frightened at detec- 
tion even by one of her own race, complied with guilty 
haste, Rosella added in a hoarse whisper, " Whe' de 
cawpse ? " 

Ent none yit," the other answered importantly. 

Go long, now 1 Ent Marse Dick get kill? " 

Ef he ent, he mos', but de breat' ent out o' him 3rit." 

Rosella was indignant. 

" He 'bleeged to die ! Ent Marse Curtis' hound howl f o' 
t'ree day? Ent he done jes' de same 'fo' ole Miss Curtis 
die ? An' ent he howl fo' ole Miss Sue ? An' now you mek 
out fo' tell de' ent gwine be no fune'al? Go long, nigger, 
an' don' yo' try none o' yo' lies on Rosella Morrison ! " 
With this, Rosella swept majestically into the side-hall, to- 
wards a room where she heard muffled footsteps. Opening 
the door noiselessly, she thrust her head in. The doctor 
was holding Dick*s pulse, and spoke reassuringly to Mrs. 
Hadleigh. 
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" He's comin' round now ; all you've got to do is to keep 
the bandages right and make him lie still, and don't let him 
be bothered, and — whoVe we got here ? " he asked, no- 
ticing the head in the door. 

" 'Bleeged to look on he daid face," muttered Rosella 
sulkily. 

" Well, you get out." The tone was too imperative to 
admit of demurring, and Rosella disappeared. 

Nature had created Howard with the special view of mak- 
ing him a physician, and he had complaisantly acquiesced 
without either combating or furthering her intentions. His 
instinct for diagnosis amounted to inspiration, and he 
trusted to a like power for the line of treatment. His man- 
ner was convincing, and his voice so merry that it brought 
cheer to the most miserable sinner in terror of approaching 
death. His aggravating good-humor under the most try- 
ing circumstances had even resulted in a wreck of his home 
harmony. He laughed if a hailstorm beat all the fruit from 
the trees or lost the early crops; he laughed if a horse 
broke its leg and had to be shot ; he laughed if aught went 
wrong with his cases or if his friends had misfortunes ; he 
laughed, in short, at everything distasteful in his life or in 
that of others, saying that the world was made for merri- 
ment, and one pretext served as well as another. One day 
his father lost patience, and despairing before such irrespon- 
sibility which left little hope of his becoming an honorable 
man, bade Doc reside thenceforth at a little two-roomed 
building which Doc had called his office and used as such. 
The truth was, that he had right to neither title nor con- 
sulting-room. 

He had read medical books, and had seen enough illness 
and accident to gain experience. He also met doctors oc- 
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casionally, and discussed cases with them. But he lacked 
the qualification without which a man is not supposed to 
practice. His family had sent him to the University of 
Virginia, and he had come home before receiving his de- 
gree, saying that the course there was too theoretical, and 
of no value to him, since he could get it all from books. 
After the rupture with his family, his friends, taking his 
interest to heart, made up a purse and insisted on his going 
to Baltimore. In a month he was back among them, saying 
that at the Johns Hopkins it was all applied, and he could 
learn as much at home while making money instead of 
spending it. Indignant at his wanton sacrifice of all hope 
for a career, some old residents then induced the sheriff to 
arrest him for illegal practice. The excuse found was a 
good one; Doc had operated on a man for a tumor in the 
abdomen, having no other help than the farm boy to sponge 
away the blood ; and the patient had unfortunately died un- 
der the knife. But when the sheriff rode up, Doc received 
him so pleasantly, discussed the matter so frankly, and pro- 
duced some whisky so excellent, that the sheriff reflected 
the charge might prove a serious one and that, after all. 
Doc was a Howard, and consequently it would be an out- 
rage to arrest him. So the sheriff went his way, and Doc 
practiced on, gaining applied knowledge which was per- 
haps worth a university course in his limited field. And if 
he occasionally found difficulties in collecting his fees, since 
the absence of an M.D. certificate made it impossible for 
him to insist, there were others who dealt better by him, 
and there was scarcely a house in the region but was 
open to him for a meal at any hour of the day he 
might be passing, or to spend the night if such was his 
desire. 
There were two treatments which had particularly served 
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to establish a local reputation for Doc Howard. One con- 
cerned funerals and the other hysteria. 

It was almost a privilege to have a bereavement, if Doc 
Howard could be in the house. His discreet silence, his 
ready sympathy, his efficient management, his impeccable 
behavior, were a joy in the blackest sorrow; there was 
nothing in the way of outward cares to check the free flow 
of one's grief. "A well-managed funeral," he was wont 
to say sententiously, "will do a doctor more good than 
scores of successful cases." 

His mastery over hysteria was due not so much to the 
remedies employed, as to his manner of administering them. 
As an example of his method, may be cited the case of Mrs. 
Stolton, accepted by all this lady's friends as a veritable 
miracle. . 

Long after the knowledge of her husband's full depth of 
baseness was forced upon her, Mrs. Stolton kept a brave 
heart for her daughter's sake, and betrayed no sign of the 
anguish devouring her. Prodigies of self-control ended by 
overstraining her nervous organization. The day came 
when mysterious symptoms proclaimed their alarming pres- 
ence. She lost strength, she ceased sleeping, she suspended 
eating, she renounced working. She grew tearful and ir- 
ritable. She made her will, and cast regretful glances at 
familiar objects as she went to bed each night, certain that 
she would be dead before morning. Her ever-recurring 
surprise did not diminish as renewed suns continued to peep 
in at the window and rouse her. Nor did her emotion 
abate when night arrived again. If she had been mistaken 
so many times, all the more reason why she should be 
fatally right at last. Once, her pulse stopped beating for 
fifteen minutes I She told Howard so, and accused him of 
not appreciating the gravity of her condition. 
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Where did you feel for it ? " asked Howard. 
There I " she replied, touching a portion of the wrist in- 
nocent of all save flesh and bone. 

" If you had felt here, you would probably have found 
it," remarked Howard, indicating the artery. 

" Then it has changed places 1 " cried out Mrs. Stolton. 
" I knew a woman whose heart turned over. She died. 
My fate is sealed ! " And she burst into tears. 

Howard looked grave. 

"In that case," he said, "it is high time for desperate 
remedies. I think I am justified ; have I your sanction ? " 

" Oh, yes, anything to save me for my poor child's sake ! " 
sdbbed Mrs. Stolton. " I cannot leave Laura an orphan ! " 

Howard took his leather medicine bag and retired to the 
dining-room, locking the door after him. He then pro- 
ceeded to make twenty-four bread pills, which he sugar- 
coated and put in a box. Next he filled a clean phial with 
water from a pitcher on the sideboard. He carefully la- 
beled box and bottle before returning to Mrs. Stolton's 
room. 

" These," he said, showing her the box, " are pills e Mica 
Panis. I've marked that six may be taken in the twenty- 
four hours, but on no condition must you take more. Take 
them only after paroxysms, and if you can manage with 
three or four, it'll be a lot better for you in the long rtin. 

" As the action of Mica Panis is very energetic, sometimes 
too much so, I've provided a counter-poison. This " — he 
held up the bottle of water — " is Protoxyde of Hydrogen, 
If half an hour after takin' a pill you hear a strange buzzin' 
in your head and feel a peculiar weakness in the knees, then 
don't lose one moment, my dear Mrs. Stolton, don't lose one 
moment/* he repeated impressively, " in takin' a teaspoonful 
of this. But remember that you are runnin' no small risk 
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in takin' these drugs; only your critical condition could 
justify me in resortin' to 'em. If you abuse 'em, I won't 
answer for the consequences." 

Doc Howard allowed the treatment three days in which 
to accomplish its work, during which time he scrupulously 
avoided Pine Grove and" the neighborhood generally. 
When he came again, Mrs. Stolton met him with vehement 
reproaches. 

" It was inhuman to leave me so," she declared. " What 
I've gone through, God only knows! We sent fifteen or 
sixteen times to your office, and couldn't get you. The 
action of those drugs was so horrible that I thought I 
couldn't stand it. My nerves are wrecked, and I am weak 
as a child. My head would sing and my knees would trem- 
ble so whenever I took the pills, that I would fall on the 
floor. The counter-poison was worse. After taking it, I 
would lie on the bed like dead, and the most awful visions 
would rise before me. I am cured, now; but it was so 
frightful, that I would die rather than begin again." 

Howard counted her pulse. 

"Yes, we've saved you," he said. "And if you eat 
regularly, go to bed early, keep busy and don't worry, we 
shan't have to begin again. If you've got any of the pills 
and the protoxyde left, give 'em back to me. They're too 
dangerous to leave 'em knockin' about." 

Thanks to the impressive administration of a few bread 
pills followed by teaspoonfuls of pure water, Mrs. Stol- 
ton was indeed permanently relieved of nervous phenomena. 
The tale of her miraculous cure gained such widespread 
notoriety that Dr. Howard's e Mica Panis pills and spoon- 
fuls of Protoxyde of Hydrogen were tried by many women 
of the neighborhood, with unfailing benefit. 

This existence sufficed for Howard. Seeing no evil in 
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the day and considering the good thereof sufficient, the past 
and the future were for him books equally closed and un- 
interesting. The very office in which he lived was not his ; 
it belonged to the father who had cast him off ; and it could 
not have occurred to him either to be grateful for the 
shelter afforded or to fear that it might be denied. In 
three years, not once had he taken thought for the home 
which was closed to him or for those who remained there. 
It was a lordly mansion, worthy of colonial Virginia and 
of the name of Howard. In it dwelt those worthy of all 
his affection and esteem, could he have known one senti- 
ment or the other. A grand old gentleman, of the type 
one finds in the ancient nobility of Europe and the 
hereditary aristocracy of the South, specimens of which 
grow rarer and rarer as the leveling spirit of the age casts 
down the highest because the lowest cannot be raised; a 
sweet-faced, mild-tempered old lady, like a portrait by Rey- 
nolds or a chapter from Goldsmith. When the gates of 
Broad Lawn had clanged for ever on the one hope of the 
house, banished with his father's malediction for dishonor 
by illegal practice, the two had cut off from them all out- 
side interests. No one had seen them since ; occasional 
news of them was brought by negroes ; but they knew not 
the world, and the world knew them not. The son would 
not have forsaken them deliberately. They had turned him 
out. That he had invited, nay, necessitated this chastise- 
ment, did not impress him. They had sent him forth to 
make his own career. He was making it. 

Following Howard to receive his instructions, Mrs. Had- 
leigh left Julia in charge, after giving stem orders that 
nobody else was to be admitted. It was of Eleanor that 
Mrs. Hadleigh thought ; for knowing that men are particu- 
larly susceptible when ill, she firmly resolved that the girl 
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should not enter the sick-room. As for Rutherford, he 
suspected no mishap, and had not yet returned. 

The mistress was no sooner gone than Julia called in 
Rosella. Dick was just regaining consciousness, although 
he could not make the slightest movement. 

Rosella leaned over him. 

" Look like he daid," she said. 

Julia tore up the sheet from the bottom of the bed, and 
caught his foot. 

" He foot ent much cole," she commented critically. 

The two sat silent for a few minutes. Then Rosella 
spoke. 

" You go look in he face, Julia." 

" Sure, he do look daid now," said Julia, passing her hand 
over that part of his cheek which was free from bandages. 
He opened his eyes, mutely supplicating. 

" He do be starin' at me wid he ghos'-eye," continued 
Julia. "Uh ent like he daid face." 

Rosella put her hand on the foot which Julia had neg- 
lected to cover. 

" Julia I He foot cole I " 

Julia's hand crept slowly up the leg. 

" Da'^s so ! An' he cole up to de ankle I Shin-bone, too I 
I swan, Rosella, he do be cole up to he knee I " 

"Twon't be long now," said Rosella comfortably. 
"Wonder whar' dey'll bury 'em?" 

" Ober to Jerusalem, uh reckon, lessen dey bury 'em 
under he own apple-tree." Julia snickered at the thought. 
" Where'd dey bury he pa, Rosella ? " 

" Uh disremember, presackly. Go look in he daid face, 
Julia." 

As Julia drew near, Dick tried to speak but only his lips 
moved. 
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He face do be twitchinV"she said in alarm. 
Den he daid, sure. Close up he «yes, chile, an' say 
* Blessed be de works o' de Lawd ! ' " 

As the woman's cold fingers pressed rudely on his eye- 
lids, causing acute pain in the wound, Dick, with a mighty 
effort, groaned aloud. Julia jumped back, and even Rosella, 
at a distance, was panic-stricken. 

" Uh'm gosh-damed if uh set up wid no ghos'-cawpse," 
said Julia, making for the door. 

" Sure, uh got go fo' tell de nigger," said Rosella, hastily 
following her, and Dick was left in merciful solitude. 

His mind traveled as a cork on the sea, caught up on the 
surface of every wave of thought, but deflected by the next, 
and able to penetrate none. He forgot the negresses' grue- 
some talk to wonder what had happened to him ; then both 
ideas were driven away by the cackling of a hen under his 
window, for which strange noise he tried to account until he 
heard a pig squealing, and then puzzled over that until hu- 
man voices again sounded near him, one of them making 
his weak heart try to throb before his mind had divined 
the speaker. Mrs. Hadleigh, mistrusting Julia and return- 
ing to Dick as soon as the doctor had gone, had met 
Eleanor coming towards the door. 

What did the doctor say ? " asked Eleanor anxiously. 
That he requires great care and absolute quiet, but does 
not seem in present danger." 

Eleanor looked relieved. 

" Then, dear Mrs. Hadleigh, do let me stay by him for a 
while, and try to rest a little. I see how badly you need 
It." 

" I cannot leave my son," said Mrs. Hadleigh, more bent 
than ever on her determination that Eleanor should not b^ 
alon^ with him, 
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" I have had some experience with iUness, and could at 
least call you if you were needed." 

" A sick man's bedside is not the place for a young wom- 
an," said Mrs. Hadleigh, indignant at this insistence. " In- 
deed, a house under these conditions is too gloomy. 
Frankly, Miss van Osten, the care I must give my son will 
no longer allow me to attend as I should to a guest ; and I 
think it better for you that you should join your friends 
as soon as possible." 

She spoke with the rapidity and precision of premedita- 
. tion. Her attitude as much as her words caused the color 
to fade from Eleanor's cheek. 

" Certainly, Mrs. Hadleigh, of course," Eleanor said in 
ill-concealed perplexity. " I had intended to go, and merely 
wished to — to see Mr. Hadleigh again." 

" He is not in a condition to receive strangers," Mrs. Had- 
leigh retorted cuttingly. That word was the pivot on which 
her whole future turned. Lashed to anger after having 
sunk in despair, Eleanor's mind found the solution which 
had been lacking; when she spoke, she had completely re- 
gained her assurance. 

" Perhaps ; but he will not refuse to see me. Of course I 
shall not remain in the house at present; I shall merely see 
— Dick, and then shall go to Richmond to wait until — 
the wedding." 

Mrs. Hadleigh reeled back against the wall. 

" I cannot believe. Miss van Osten, that my son would 
have kept his engagement from me," she gasped. 

"When he was brought home, I should judge he was 
scarcely in a condition to speak," said Eleanor. 

" Oh,'* cried Mrs. Hadleigh, " then it was — " 

" Just before the accident." 

To Dick's confused mind, hearing from his tc«av^ 
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nor's words were delightfully true. As is often the case 
with severe shocks^ he had forgotten what came immedi- 
ately before ; and from sheer gladness^ he fell into a natural 
sleep. 

Mrs. Hadleigh, recalling the patient, had drawn Eleanor 
into the parlor. She stopped at the mantel to rearrange 
some field grasses fallen apart in a vase. Eleanor noted 
this detail with vividness, as one will under extreme ten- 
sion. As for Mrs. Hadleigh, the memory of field grasses 
grew so hateful to her, that the day came when she tram- 
pled these under her feet, although they had been gathered 
and put there by her dead husband. 

" I have not the right to doubt your word. Miss van Os- 
ten,'* said Mrs. Hadleigh in measured tones, "but I ccm- 
fess I am not quite sure of your motives. You will excuse 
me for the frankness with which I speak ; this is not a time 
for mincing words. You know that my son Richard is 
my mainstay, and I think you have heard of the struggle 
I had in rearing his brother and himself when I was left 
a widow absolutely without means. I do not complain of 
the fact of his marrying; that, I knew, would have to come. 
But the sacrifices I have made for him have rendered him 
very dear to me, and you will understand that I should wish 
to see him marry happily. He is a better judge than I in 
this matter, you might say. I think not. I have an ex- 
perience of the world which he lacks. And I am wonder- 
ing what motives could drive a girl of your position to 
marry a poor Southern farmer?" 

" Mrs. Hadleigh, you presume cruelly upon the privileges 

belonging to you as the mother of my future husband," said 

Eleanor. " Although a girl, as a rule, need only make her 

confession to the man she promises to marry, I will answer 

your question. I love Dick." 
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" Yet you left him." 

" And returned to him." 

Mrs. Hadleigh's eyes flashed scorn, and Eleanor realized 
the disadvantages of quick repartee. 

" Then I am to understand — " began Mrs. Hadleigh. 

Eleanor interrupted her. 

" That a dozen times, a hundred times, he sought oppor- 
tunities to propose when I was here before, and I would 
not allow him to commit himself. Many things have 
changed in my life since then ; and to-day I changed too." 

This simple statement outwitted Mrs. Hadleigh who was 
prepared to reject a tissue of falsehoods. As the two faced 
each other now, Eleanor felt that the ascendency was hers. 

" There are a few things you may not know," said Mrs. 
Hadleigh. "Do you know that Dick is penniless?" 

" Yes." 

" Do you know that his health is so frail that his life is 
not assured for any length of time ? " 
I guessed as much." 

And that, since he is dependent upon me, his wife will 
be, and his widow would be, dependent upon me also, un- 
less she had means of her own?" 

Eleanor did not answer, and Mrs. Hadleigh, throwing 
open a window, pointed out over the distant fields. 

"Do you see that ground still brown from the recent 
sowing? Do you see those trees green with the leaves of 
early spring? Do you see this poor battered hulk of a house 
that now shelters us both? Not one of these rightfully be- 
longs to me, Miss van Osten ; the fields are mortgaged to 
their last clot of earth, the trees are mortgaged to their 
topmost leaves, the house is mortgaged from foundations to 
roof. I love my son too dearly to cast him off, though he 
marry against my will; but I respect myself too much 
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let his wife remain in ignorance of the fate awaiting her." 
Eleanor, with a sudden sob, her eyes filling with tears, 

grasped the elder woman's hand. 
" Oh, Mrs. Hadleigh," she cried, " I am very unhappy I " 
Mrs. Hadleigh drew her hand free and stood away. 
"And I?" she said. 



CHAPTER XIII 

HOW TWO HALF ENEMIES BECAME HALF FRIENDS 

A S was his wont with serious cases, Doc Howard estab- 
^ ^ lished his headquarters in the house, answering an oc- 
casional call elsewhere but returning to Oakdale afterwards. 
He always welcomed these opportunities which avoided him 
the trouble of attending to his own housekeeping at the 
"office," and his lazy nature basked in the light of what to 
him was luxury. In such moods he disliked to see any- 
body too much occupied, and Mrs. Hadleigh's unremitting 
attentions to her duties as nurse, suggested to him that 
these cares might be shared with Eleanor, who on her side 
was irritatingly idle. A word from him to this effect was 
rejected by Mrs. Hadleigh with a firmness which surprised 
and puzzled him ; but after repeating several times the prop- 
osition which uniformly met with the same fate, he began 
to suspect the truth. Discovering a secret was to him the 
height of bliss, and furthermore he had developed an un- 
common liking for Eleanor, whom he knowingly pro- 
nounced a " stunner." He was not sorry to find this pre- 
text for forcing Eleanor's confidence, and he thus hoped to 
enter into a better understanding with her. She had treated 
his advances coldly, which attitude served only to increase 
his admiration. 

He was tilted back in a rocking-chair on the front veran- 
da, his feet planted well up on one of the columns, smok- 
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ing his pipe in the hot sunshine, when he heard Eleanor's 
step in the house. Shifting the pipe to a comer of his 
mouth, he called to her : — 
" I say, Miss Eleanor, come here 1 " 
"What do you want?" asked Eleanor, remaining in- 
visible. 

You ! " he answered promptly. 

Does everything you want come to you ? " continued the 






voice. 

tt 9 



Most always, and when it don't, I go to it, and then 
I'm bound to have it." He got up leisurely and went in to 
the house, without taking his hat from his head or his pipe 
from his mouth. 

" In the parlor. Til bet," he said from the hall. " You 
city people are death on parlors. What d'you want to 
come to the country for, if you're goin' to stay pokin' round 
the house all the time? Here, come along, get a hat and 
we'll go for a walk." 

Eleanor asked no better. She had experienced only 
mortification and insufferable ennui since the accident. 
Mrs. Hadleigh, not attempting to conceal her suspicions, 
would not allow Eleanor near the sick-room, and was un- 
compromisingly reserved when they met. There were no 
books to be found about the house, and of course no news- 
papers in a comer of country where nothing was known or 
cared concerning the events of the world, as Eleanor had 
noticed during her former visit. Unable to read, having 
nobody with whom to talk, Eleanor was not in a mood to 
write, and letters, which had filled so great a part of her 
life, were now neither sent nor received by her. Generally 
alone, and always plunged in melancholic reflection, she de- 
veloped much patience and gentleness; yet her efforts to 
make herself agreeable and her desire to be useful in the 
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crisis, were either unnoticed by Mrs. Hadleigh or else in- 
terpreted as forming part of a plot. 

Eleanor was starting up the stair when Howard stopped 
her. 

" Not goin' for a hat ? Stuff and nonsense ! Take this ! " 
He caught Dick's battered straw from a nail in the hall, and 
put it on her head. 

" If it's the first time you wear Dick's hat, I bet it won't 
be the last." 

Eleanor stole a quick glance at the parlor mirror. It 
was not unbecoming. 

" You look like an angel with your halo," said Howard, 
grinning. " And now come along," he continued as they 
walked. " We'll go over to the other side of Oakdale — " 

" Why Oakdale? " queried Eleanor. " I have often won- 
dered, for there is neither hill nor dale about." 

" That's a good enough reason," rejoined Howard. " If 
there had been a dale, they'd have called it something-or- 
other Plain. Haven't you noticed that * Sans Souci ' is al- 
ways a rendezvous for fashionable divorcees ; ' Mount 
Pleasant ' is a deadly swamp ; * Bellevue ' overlooks some- 
body's dirty backyard; and farther South, they cut down 
all the trees before calling a place * Magnolia * ? They have 
got a hill here, but nary a dale, because it scoops right down 
into the river. Now you can guess where we're goin*. 
The two trees. You know. What, you don't? Lord, 
what must have come over Dick Hadleigh to have a pretty 
girl at Oakdale and not take her to Lovers' Comer? Well, 
I'm just as glad you'll see it with me. I don't mind if 
you love me some 1 " 

" Perhaps I mind," said Eleanor lightly. 

" Oh, a girl who's goin* to marry Dick Hadleigh can't be 
too particular f 
10 
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" Doctor Howard ! " cried Eleanor, indignantly stopping. 

" Oh, drop that I " laughed Howard. " I knew Dick Had- 
leigh just about a quarter of a century before you ever did. 
Dick's got nice ways, and he knows his own mind, but he 
hasn't got — " 

"Thanks, I don't care to hear from you what he may 
lack," said Eleanor. 

" All right, then we'll slide off on neutral ground to the 
mother-in-law. No harm in talkin' about her. First place, 
I know her a sight better than you do, and second place, 
she likes me a deal more than she does you. You know 
she don't like you. If she saw you sizzHn' in hell, she 
wouldn't hold out a toastin'-fork to help you up. Oh, no, 
she ain't been talkin' about you. Some day you'll know 
Harriet Hadleigh too well to ask such a question." 

" Mrs. Hadleigh has one of the finest characters I have 
ever met," said Eleanor. 

"Right you are; but that's just where the trouble lies. 
It's too fine for the rest of us. She's got a combination of 
all the good qualities you might pick up in a week's runnin' 
round town. The lot of 'em together make her so grand 
she can't get on with everyday folk like you and me. She's 
one of those awful things they call a superior woman, and 
you just look out for the fellow who tries to butt up against 
her. That's what you're doin' now." 

" Doctor Howard, you have no right to speak to me in 
this way," said Eleanor from respect of form, while in her 
heart not sorry to learn what others might think of the 
family into which she was about to marry. 

" I'm talkin' as Dick might if you were engaged to Ruth- 
erford, and as Ruth' might now you're engaged to Dick, 
and as I reckon he would, if he knew how. Youll never 
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get common sense from Rutherford; he's one of those chaps 
fool enough to tie up a dog with a string of sausages. So 
I'll talk for him. I'm like one of the Hadleighs, and in 
takin' the rest of 'em, you'll have to take me too. You'd 
have found that out by this time, if when you were here 
before I hadn't been on one of my circuits. ' Circuses,' 
the folks round here call 'em; and it's not a bad name, 
either." 

His fresh face, his merry voice, his careless manner were 
a delightful relief from the recent tediousness of Eleanor's 
life. As they followed the narrow footpath through the 
wood, the thought several times occurred to her that it was 
a pity Dick was not more like him. He might not be as 
superficial as he seemed. It was a pity he had broken with 
his family. 

After crossing a long stretch of woods they found them* 
selves on a hillock. Midway down the slope towards the 
river, two tall gimi-trees reared their heads. Joining the 
trunks near the roots was a rude bench. 

" Here we are," said Howard. " If you look at the bark 
of those trees, you'll see the record of all the marriages 
round here for I don't know how many years. When a 
couple get engaged, they come straight to Lovers' Comer 
and cut their initials together. If you stand up on the seat, 
you'll see Harry Ellis and Rutherford Hadleigh, and Eliza- 
beth Prentice with Billy Stolton. They say even old Mr. 
Ellis's initials are 'way up there, but I don't know. Here's 
— oh, well, you won't care about them. But in Suffolk 
County no folks are properly engaged until they've put their 
names together on one of these trees. If you can pop the 
question here, too, it's all the better. I'm surprised at 
Dick." 
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Doc had taken out his knife, and was gravely cutting 
Dick's initials into the bark. Then giving the knife to Elea- 
nor, " Your turn," he said. 

" I fear I am not doing it with the right man," Eleanor 
ventured. 

"The letters are all right; the rest don't matter. It 
would be bad luck to leave 'em there without yours. Broken 
engagement, and all sorts of things." 

Eleanor complied, laughing, tracing E. O. next to the 
R. H. Doc threaded the four letters together on an arrow, 
and bowing low to Eleanor, said : — 

" Robert Howard presents his compliments 1 " 

"What?" exclaimed Eleanor. "Then it was your in- 
itials — " 

" Just so. You didn't think I was givin' myself that trou- 
ble for Richard Hadleigh? Not a bit of it You've cut 
your name with mine, and now you've got to listen to what 
I brought you here to tell you. You're too good for Dick, 
and if the old lady has a fine character — and she has — 
it's so much too fine that she and you'll have the dickens 
of a time tr3dn' to get on together. Dick may love you, 
but he worships his mother, and between the two of you 
puUin' at cross-purposes, he'll go all to pieces in less than 
no time. He's got heart trouble, and hasn't got any consti- 
tution anyhow, and he can't live long. When he's gone, 
the lot will have to move out from Oakdale. He's what 
keeps it up now, as much as it is kept. It can't help goin' 
to smash when Rutherford takes it over. The old lady's 
got nothin' else, and it's a dead certainty you haven't — 
you wouldn't have left New York to marry Dick Hadleigh 
if you had. So I say, two years from now — he won't 
live longer than that — what will you have gained ? " 

Eleanor sat leaning against the tree, her eyes fixed on the 
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smooth-flowing river in its tortuous course. She said 
nothing. 

" It's not the first time you've thought of all this, I'll bet ; 
but it's good for you to think of it again," Howard con- 
tinued. "If you're marryin' for a home now, you'll have to 
begin over again in a year or two," 

Eleanor rose angrily, but he caught her arm and forced 
her back to her seat. 

" Mind, I'm not askin' who you are, or where from, or 
what you want here," he explained calmly. " I'm only talk- 
in' things you've thought out already. You ain't mad ; you 
only make out so, for appearances' sake. Let appearances 
go for a while. All I was sayin' amounts to this: you're 
not makin' the best of your chances. Whatever you might 
or mightn't do at home, you can do better than Dick Had- 
leigh right here. You can marry me. I'd never thought 
of myself as bein' of much account ; but I'm worth him." 

He leisurely filled his pipe, lighted it, puffed silently at 
it for several minutes, and spoke again. Eleanor had not 
moved. 

" If it's a matter of blood, my folks are as good as the 
Hadleighs and EUises, and they're a deal better off. It's 
true I don't get along with 'em, but if I was to study regular 
medicine and marry a fine girl, we'd make it up soon 
enough. Now, I wouldn't take the trouble to go to a medi- 
cal school for their sake or my own, 'cause it didn't seem 
worth while ; the old people didn't need me to support 'em, 
and I could practice right here, gettin' all the experience 
I wanted added to what I could learn from books. But if 
it was a satisfaction to my wife to see a legal M.D. tacked 
after my name, she should have it, and be sure of bein' 
agreeable to the old people for havin* made me do more 
than they could. In the meantime, I make enough from my 
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practice to live on, and I don't deny I've got something put 
by in a stockiti'. What do you say to it, eh ? " 

She tried to speak, but could not. She left her seat ab- 
ruptly. 

** Oh, well, when you're quiet, think over what I've said. 
And don't forget our initials are together down at Lovers* 
Corner." 

As he walked back to th'e house with her he talked on all 
subjects save love and marriage. 

It was some days before the fever broke, and Dick awoke 
with cleared consciousness from a long sleep during which 
he had narrowly escaped slipping into the grave. Twilight 
was falling, and to his weakened senses the familiar objects 
about him assumed fantastic shapes in the mysterious dim- 
ness of the room. There was a goblin sitting blinking at 
him on the mantelpiece, which annoyed him exceedingly un- 
til it resolved itself into a clock which he, as a child, had 
disemboweled, and which had since remained as innocent 
of movement as a Ramesian mummy. A tall wardrobe of 
stained pine-boards seemed, for an unpleasant number of 
moments, a ghost in a waving shroud, and from a frame 
on the wall a printed face mouthed hideously. This third 
illusion dispelled as an effect of light on the glass, Dick lost 
patience with himself for being affected by such childish 
fancies and fears. He proceeded to challenge with his eye 
all the furniture, daring it to appear anything else. His 
confidence was quickly shaken by a shadow in a corner, 
which he finally concluded must be a bundle of clothes. 
Having satisfactorily disposed of this, he turned his atten- 
tion fiercely to a chair in which he distinctly saw a figure 
with large shining eyes. He glared resolutely at it, but it 
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did not transform itself like the rest, and he boldly addressed 
it aloud. 

" It's all nonsense, and you know it ! " he said thickly. 

There was the sound of a deep indrawn breath, like a 
spasm, and the shape shot up and glided towards him. 
His heart was stilled with terror, and he felt himself faint- 
ing, when he saw before him the woman he loved. 

" Eleanor ! " he cried. 

Her face was livid, and she trembled in every limb. 

" I should not have thought — " she began. 

Dick feebly interrupted her. 

" That I was such a fool as to take you for a ghost? It 
was stupid, wasn't it? You, of all people!" The tender 
inflection of the last phrase was not to be mistaken. 

Mrs. Hadleigh, in the shadow at the other side of the 
room, watched them. She knew that on this first interview 
depended her son's fate. What she never suspected was, 
that had Eleanor not had this enemy by to arouse her pride 
and veil her reason, all nfiight have been changed. 

Dick was looking eagerly at Eleanor, who now stood near 
him. 

" I've had a dream," he said. " I think it's a true dream, 
but you must tell me. I dreamed I had an accident." 

" I am afraid that is true," answered Eleanor. *' Else 
why should you be here ? " 

" If that's true, then the rest must be," he continued ex- 
citedly. " Before the accident, I dreamed I proposed to 
you, and you accepted me. Was that a dream? " 

" And you can ask ? Oh, Dick, what short memories men 
have ! If women were like them — " Her smile was heav- 
enly. 

" Eleanor, if you'd seen the gates of Paradise open be- 
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fore you, and a mantle had been cast over your eyes, would 
you dare believe until you'd seen again ? " 

Eleanor's answer was a triumphant look at Mrs. Had- 
leigh, in whose soul a strange suspicion began to form. 

Mrs. Hadleigh came forward, and Dick started nervously. 
He had not known her there, and the thought of the effect 
which this would have upon her now occurred to him. 
He remembered her dislike for Eleanor, he expected op- 
position, and he sickened at the prospect of a struggle. 

" Mother, I'm engaged to Eleanor," he said, the words 
succeeding one another rapidly. " I proposed to her after 
— when — I mean before the accident, and she — she ac- 
cepted me." 

Mrs. Hadleigh noticed that agitation had confused his 
story. She remained silent. 

" You have nothing to say to your daughter, mother ? 
Promise to be good to her for my sake ; promise, mother ; 
promise now ! " 

The voice was pleading, and as his hand clasped hers 
she felt the pulse throbbing violently. Since the day when, 
seeing the effect of strong emotion upon him, she had prom- 
ised never again to speak ill of Eleanor, Harriet Hadleigh 
had known the secret of the grave organic disorder which 
he was so jealously concealing from her. His father had 
been so afflicted, and the sjrmptoms were not to be mis- 
taken. Dangerous as strain was for him at all moments, 
the peril was trebly great in his present exhausted state 
after a severe physical shock. Furthermore, she under- 
stood her son's character too well to attempt opposition. 
Between yielding now and yielding later, there was little 
difference for her ; for him, it might mean his chance for 
life. 

" I promise," she said ; and a whole existence of sur- 
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render after vain resistance to destiny, was expressed in 
those two words. 

Eleanor, victorious in her duel with Mrs. Hadleigh, and 
formally engaged to Dick, was more deeply unhappy than 
she had been while her fate still hung in the balance. 
Everything in her surroundings suggested a future different 
from her past, unsuited to such a nature as hers. Broken 
furniture and bare walls in the house that was to be her 
home, worn clothes and clumsy uncleaned boots on the peo- 
ple who were to be her companions, revolted her. She had 
foreseen these conditions, of course, and had prepared her- 
self to overcome her loathing. But to anticipate, was ex- 
posing herself needlessly to pain. Afterwards, when the 
knot was tied, she was of too firm a character to yield to 
repining. For the present, she would go to Lois Edson, 
and there try to forget and be happy for the last time. 

Lois had often said to her, " With such friends as you 
and I, formalities are absurd; never ask if you may come 
to us ; the house is large, and nobody is ever as welcome as 
you. Simply write to say * I am coming*." Eleanor had 
several times acted accordingly, and had indeed thought of 
so doing when Mrs. Hadleigh asked her to leave Oakdale. 
She had passed through sore trials of late, and had known 
what it was to be abandoned by friends; but she felt that 
there was at least one on whom she could count : Lois Ed- 
son. Though she would have gone to Lois without hesita- 
tion in an emergency, she nevertheless wrote, since there was 
no immediate hurry, announcing her engagement and saying 
that she would like to go to her. When Lois's answer came, 
it consisted of cold regrets that it would not be convenient 
to receive Eleanor — who now was left without plans and 
without friends. 

She had said that she was going, and to stay longer h;^^ 
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humiliating. Yet there was more. She and Mrs. Hadleigh 
had quarrelled openly, over nothing less than the place of 
the wedding. To a remark of Eleanor's that she would 
wait in Richmond until afterwards, Mrs. Hadleigh had an- 
swered, " You will be married here, for my son cannot af- 
ford expensive and superfluous journeys." Piqued by this 
interference, Eleanor had then said' that she thought it was, 
after all, for Dick to decide. She knew full well whose 
wishes he would respect. Poor they might be, and evi- 
dently were ; but to be counting pennies for such an event 
as this, was nothing short of meanness. Eleanor had de- 
termined that Dick should come to Richmond, dressed and 
lodged as a gentleman of his birth should be. Now, Mrs. 
Hadleigh would be the one to triumph. This prospect was 
as distasteful as remaining until the last moment at Oak- 
dale. But yet another thought oppressed her more heavily 
than these. 

She would write to Lois and justify herself. No, that 
would not do ; Lois had brought no charge. Qui s'excuse, 
s^accuse. She would write an outpouring of her soul in 
school-girl fashion, such as she and Lois used to exchange, 
without alluding to any unpleasantness, and would await re- 
sults. No ; for these might not come. Something must be 
done to define the situation once for all. She wrote out the 
cry of her despairing heart, and implored an explanation. 

No answer came. Eleanor herself drove to the post- 
office, she asked Rutherford to go, she begged Doc Howard 
to stop there in passing. Howard was first amused by her 
anxiety, and then interested in its possible cause. He twit- 
ted her ceaselessly. 

" They've dropped you, Miss Eleanor, sure," he would say 
gleefully as he came in. "Letters for everybody except 
you," 
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" Why/' Rutherford would interpose, " to-day's not mail 
day." 

Howard would laugh. 

" Oh, well, she wouldn't have had one any way. You'll 
see to-morrow ! " And he would watch her face in the hope 
that she might betray her thoughts. 

" Oh, come, now. Miss Eleanor, you might let us know 
what's in that letter," he would say again, adopting new 
tactics for the charge. " I bet it's the family diamonds ! 
Or else your last will, because you want to leave me the 
legacy you'd given to a charitable institution up North ! I 
need money more than any hospital or orphan asylum, 
'cause I'm both, or not far oflf. If you ain't, it's a sin to 
let me live on hopin' I " 

One afternoon he came to the house singing in a harsh 
voice what was intended to be a triumphant march. 

" Here we are ! " he called. " Here I Here I " And he 
waved two letters over his head. One was for Eleanor, 
and the other for Mrs. Hadleigh. 

Eleanor took hers and went to her room, while Mrs. 
Hadleigh opened the other and, surprised, looked at the 
Crabbe postmark. 

" This letter has been here a week," she said. 

Upon which Howard urged her to lodge a complaint 
against Crabbe, who had only just remembered to deliver 
it' when he, Howard, went there to inquire regularly twice 
a week. 

In the envelope addressed to her by Lois, Eleanor found 
her own letter returned without a word. 

" The wretch ! The coward ! " she moaned. " That she 
should forsake me like the rest, that she should be fickle ! " 
But though her rebellious spirit cried out against the ig- 
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nominy, in her heart of hearts Eleanor knew that Lois could 
not be blamed. 

That evening Eleanor left her supper untasted, and 
scarcely noticed what passed about her. Howard wasted 
upon her the most brilliant of his country witticisms. Mrs. 
Hadleigh's grave remarks sounded from an infinite dis- 
tance, without bearing on things present. Rutherford, too, 
sat silent; with the erroneous instinct of a supersensitive 
spirit, he had drawn his own conclusions from Eleanor's 
reserve, and believed that it was his disgrace which Lois 
Edson had revealed. He had never tried to justify himself 
with the Edsons. But with Eleanor it seemed different. 
Her engagement to Dick had singularly modified his own 
sentiments towards her. He had come to regard her with 
the same reverent admiration which he felt for his elder 
brother since the hard blows of experience had hammered 
the pettiness from his nature. When his mother confided 
to him her conviction that Eleanor had forced Dick into 
a declaration, he indignantly rejected the idea as mon- 
strous, and Mrs. Hadleigh's hopes that his interference 
might yet save his brother were frustrated. That Eleanor 
should believe the infamous Richmond slander against him, 
was too cruel. 

He waited until his mother had returned to Dick's room, 
and Doc had gone out on the veranda for his evening 
smoke, leaving Eleanor and himself alone in the parlor. 
Bending forward in her chair and shielding her eyes with 
a palm-leaf fan from the glare of the shadeless lamp, Elea- 
nor was listlessly turning the leaves of a moldy old book 
whose very title she did not see. 

" YouVe got to tell me what's in Miss Lois Edson's let- 
ter," Rutherford blurted out awkwardly. 

Eleanor started. 
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" Why, really — " she began, trying to affect indifference 
while seeking words which did not come. 

" It's about me," said Rutherford consciously. 

" You conceited boy 1 " laughed Eleanor, relieved. " Ev- 
erything must revolve about your interesting self ! And 
what do you think Lois could find to say ? " 

This evasiveness confirmed Rutherford in his opinion, 
and he braced himself to tell his story, convinced that a plain 
avowal was all that could save him with Eleanor. 

" You know I danced in a Kirmess there," he said. " I 
hadn't gotten any work, and I didn't have much money to 
start with, an' that went very fast, and after a time I often 
had to skip a meal now an' then, you know. And I had to 
skip more an' more, you know, until I'd gotten sort o' run 
down, you see. And I hadn't given up the Kirmess — I 
ought to have, but I didn't. An' when I came — that is, 
as — well, the long an' short of it was, I fainted. Now, do 
you understand ? " 

Eleanor listened to this story with a surprise which she 
deftly concealed under the veil of interest. It absolved her 
from inventing an explanation. 

"Don't you see? I fainted, an* the Edsbns said I was 
— was drunk." He hung his head with shame. " I went 
to the house, an' they wouldn't see me, and I could never set 
it straight, and I thought nobody would know here, an' 
mother would take on so if she thought I really had been — 
been that way, or else if anybody was hard on me that way 
when it wasn't fair, that I never told about it. And I just 
wanted you to understand, an' to say if you'd told mother, 
wouldn't you explain to her — ^" 

I have not said a word," Eleanor reassured him. 
Thank you, Miss Eleanor," he said, with genuine relief. 

Eleanor, on her side, was not displeased. This confidence 
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would to a certain extent put him in her power, and she 
recognized^ in him her best ally against the redoubtable Mrs. 
Hadleigh. 

" Perhaps when you go to Richmond — when do you 
go ? " asked Rutherford. 

" I am not going/' said Eleanor. 

" I thought the Edsons were expecting you? " 

" They were, but — but it is not convenient for me to go 
just now." 

" I*m so glad 1 Then you'll stay with us right through ? " 

" Oh, no! " said Eleanor, before she could check herself. 

" Where are you going? " asked indiscreet Rutherford. 

"I — I have not quite decided," said Eleanor. 

" Why go? It's such a pleasure for us to have you here, 
and it means so much for Dick, now he's ill." On men- 
tioning his brother's name, an idea struck Rutherford. 
"Oh, it's because you're engaged to Dick that you won't 
stay now?" And in his mind he devised a combination 
which would allow Eleanor to be near Oakdale, at least, 
since go she would. 

It required much courage and tact for Laura, acting on 
Rutherford's hint, to invite Eleanor to Pine Grove. Cour- 
age, because Laura had instinctively disliked Eleanor, and 
this sentiment had been justified by events ; tact, because it 
must not appear that the proposed visit was devised in order 
to relieve Mrs. Hadleigh of a burden. But Eleanor, suffer- 
ing in her pride by Mrs. Hadleigh's opposition to her 
marriage, and suffering in her affections by the desertion 
of her friend Lois, had learned what it was to be deprived 
suddenly of the sympathy of one's own sex ; and her heart 
opened out to Laura in a way which neither would have 
thought possible. When Laura had come frequently to ask 
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news of Dick, she and Eleanor hacl met not hostilely, per- 
haps, but always coldly. Laura's kind thought of tendering 
this invitation, for hers Eleanor supposed it, broke the re- 
serve of the sterner nature, and met with a warm response. 
Laura's was not a temperament to resist any token of cordi- 
ality ; and thus, from being half enemies, the two became 
half friends. 

The days passed quietly, monotonously even, yet not un- 
happily at Pine Grove. Elizabeth Stolton and Laura 
surrounded Eleanor with every mark of affectionate interest, 
until the careworn look gradually left her face, to come back 
only when Dick, in restored health, would ride over and 
talk of plans for a glorious future. He would stop each 
time, and say: — 

" Why are you sad, dear ? " 

" To think of the sacrifices you must make for me," she 
would answer. 

And before this new mark of her devotion, his spirits 
would rise to the highest pitch. 

With a woman's love of romance, Laura was absorbed 
in the details of the wedding, thus atoning for Eleanor's 
indifference. Laura was to be the only bridesmaid. 

" What shall I wear ? " she would ask. 

" What you will," would answer Eleanor. 

" But you have a preference? " 

" No." 

" What will you wear ? " 

'* I don't know." 

And so Laura had to form decisions for the two. 

Only in regard to the ceremony did Eleanor protest, so 
passively had she given herself up to the current of her 
own creating. The Stoltons had offered Pine Grove for 
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the wedding, and Billy Stolton was to give her away. But 
Mrs. Hadleigh proposed that Deacon Springs should offi- 
ciate. 

" A Methodist minister ? Never ! Is there not a church 
of my own somewhere about here — St. John's? The 
clergyman there shall marry me." 

" He is on the other side of Virginia," said Mrs. Had- 
leigh. " If you wish, Deacon Springs may read the Epis- 
copal service.'* 

" He is not ordained ;' for me, it would never seem a 
marriage,'* said Eleanor. 

" With change of scene you may learn change of views," 
said Mrs. Hadleigh. "That is, you will if you wish the 
rest of your life to be bearable. Do you think that I've been 
called upon to sacrifice nothing? You see me attend the 
Methodist Church, and sometimes the Baptist or Presby- 
terian, as occasion offers; perhaps you have not suspected 
that I am an Episcopalian like yourself? " 

" Mrs. Hadleigh I " cried Eleanor. " And yet you go to 
the Methodist communion ? " 

" I place the high principle of religion above the inter- 
pretation of creeds," answered Mrs. Hadleigh. " Before 
being an Episcopalian, I am a Christian. I had my choice 
here between remaining true to my ideal church and drift- 
ing slowly away from the inspiration which God's ministers 
alone can give us ; or else of afiiliating myself with a church 
somewhat different from mine, but resting on the same 
foundations and thoroughly sincere, capable of offering the 
guidance I needed. For we all need guidance, Miss van 
Osten; the strong mind that scoffs at the weakness of 
church-goers, often is in sorer need than any, for it falls 
into eccentricities and fails at the supreme moment. And 
there was not only myself to think of : I had my children. 
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I have seen many Christians break away from their church 
in after life, and, having had the benefit of that early train- 
ing, remain fine men and women. But I have never seen 
a child reared without knowledge of a God whose character 
was not defective. I can understand your hesitation about 
Deacon Springs " — Mrs. Hadleigh had never come so near 
to being in sympathy with Eleanor — " for I confess that I 
could not see my way clearly, in the beginning. I went to 
Richmond, to the clergyman whom I had known in child- 
hood, when there were enough Episcopalians here for our 
church to be always open. I put the case before him ; I knew 
him to be intelligent and above the petty prejudices of 
ritualism. * You cannot hesitate,' he said. * You will re- 
main true to us if ever the opportunity presents itself, but 
meanwhile, you are, above all, a Christian, and your children 
must be Christians/ So I came back to Oakdale much com- 
forted, and I explained to the minister who was then at 
Jerusalem, and he took me and my children in his flock, 
knowing that we should return to our own church if ever 
we could." 

A better understanding of the future that awaited her, 
and a deeper insight into Mrs. Hadleigh's character, had 
come to Eleanor, who yielded, saying, "Deacon Springs 
may marry us." 
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CHAPTER XIV 

HOW INNOCENCE CONDEMNED MAY FALL FROM GRACE 

TT was the day before that fixed for the wedding, and at 
•^ Pine Grove, as at Oakdale, all was upheaval and anima- 
tion. For a week Mrs. Hadleigh, Mrs. Stolton and Laura 
had toiled unremittingly; for a week Dick had lived in a 
state of intense excitement unfitting him for all things save 
delightful day-dreams; for a week Eleanor van Osten had 
been plunged in unbroken melancholy. 

Laura had gone up to her room at nightfall, tired and 
nervous, seeking an occupation which she desired only until 
it was found. In truth, she was at the end of her strength. 
She had tried to talk with her father, but he irritated her 
more than usual ; she had tried to help her mother preparing 
supper, but accomplished so little that she saw she was 
better out of the way ; she had tried to rest on her bed, but 
could not remain quiet ; and as a last resort, she had tried 
to clear up the disorder in her room, whose dainty trimness 
of lacquered furniture and muslin curtains was marred by 
papers which had wrapped parcels ordered from Richmond. 
But after taking up one paper, she felt that she would 
scream if she touched another and heard it crackle. She 
threw herself in a wicker rocking-chair, whose squeaking 
exasperated her; she took an arm-chair, and, now having 
no fault to find, was besieged by thoughts which exasperated 
her more. She looked about her for a book, and then 
noticed that she still held a fragment of a newspaper in 
her hand. She rarely saw newspapers, and interested by 
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the novelty, she began to read idly. A flaring headline 
caught her eye. " A Society Scandal." 

" How disgraceful for people to write about such things ! " 
she said to herself, and read the next line. 

" Miss Eleanor van Osten Follows in the Footsteps of 
her Unscrupulous Uncle. A Romance and A — " The 
paper was torn across. 

Laura fell back in her chair. Here was the clue to the 
mystery; the full explanation she would perhaps never 
have, but it was unnecessary: she knew enough to under- 
stand Eleanor's return. This was a point on which Eleanor 
had observed a discreet silence with every one. A smile, 
a wistful pause, or an appealing look, were the sole answers 
which she had made to those approaching her on the subject. 
Others did not have the right to insist ; only Dick had tried 
to press the point. 

You must have no secrets from me," he had told her. 
Let me have one," she had pleaded. 
You can't, for I've unmasked you already — you came 
back to marry me I " he had declared. 

She had smiled, and he rested content in his conceit, 
having no more questions to ask. 

To doubt the truth of the story did not occur to Laura ; 
such simple faith is still found imong people who see news- 
papers not oftener than once a year. Her sole thought was 
of the effect upon Aunt Harry and Dick. Whatever it was, 
they would be sure to hear of it sooner or later, by chance 
or by malice. Mrs. Hadleigh would find the concealment 
as difficult to pardon as the offense; and Dick's happiness 
would be shattered, if the first shock did not cost him his 
life. Laura, abnormally charitable, was convinced that 
Eleanor could not be guilty of any really shameful act; if 
she had sinned, it had been by accident or through i 
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ranee ; and in either case, the only safeguard was an avowal 
now. She would go to Eleanor, and, without forcing her 
confidence, would advise her to be frank with Mrs. Had- 
leigh. And yet, the probability was that Mrs. Hadleigh, 
with her prejudices against Eleanor added to her uncom- 
promising principles of right and wrong, would fail to 
recognize the girl's innocence, and would insist upon a 
rupture of the marriage; and whether Dick obeyed or 
resisted, peace would be at an end for them all. Laura 
pressed her hands against her throbbing temples, repeating 
to herself, *' What shall I do ? What shall I do ? " 

As in answer came a knock at the door. 
It is Eleanor, May I come in ? " 
Yes — that is, no — I mean — oh, I don't know ! " cried 
out Laura desperately. 

At the first " Yes " Eleanor had opened the door. She 
was in the room before Laura had finished. 
Oh, excuse me I " said Eleanor, going. 
No, don't go; I — I didn't mean that; I only — oh, 
Eleanor!" and to Eleanor's surprise, Laura ran weeping 
into her arms. 

" You poor child ! " said Eleanor gently, stroking her 
golden hair. " You have worked too hard, iand are quite 
worn out." 

Eleanor led her to the bed, where Laura lay unnerved 
and shivering. Eleanor looked strangely at her, as if she 
saw an opportunity for something which she had long been 
considering. She sat on the edge of the bed. 

" We have been very good friends, Laura, have we not, 
since we have known each other better ? " she said in a 
warm low voice. " And I have opened my heart to you 
and told you so much about myself, that I think you must 
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know all that is best in me. I have told you much — and 
you have told me nothing." 

" Perhaps I had nothing to tell," said Laura lamely. 

" Laura, you are in love." 

Laura quivered. 

"Who said so ?'^ 

" Your eyes." 

There was a long silence. 

" Laura, if you love Dick Hadleigh, tell me before it is 
too late I " 

"I_ love — Dick!" gasped Laura. "No! But if I 
had, Eleanor, you would have given him up to me? How 
noble of you ! " She kissed her friend rapturously. 

" Laura, are you frank with me ? " continued Eleanor, 
leaving the question unanswered. 

" Yes, Eleanor." She looked up bravely. " I'll tell you 
what even mamma doesn't suspect, so you may know my 
heart as I know yours. I love — oh, Eleanor, it's not Dick 
I love, but Rutherford ! " 

" Rutherford ! " exclaimed Eleanor. 

Laura's tears flowed afresh. 

" I knew you would think that ! " 

" My dear Laura, I never said — " reassured Eleanor 
hastily. 

" Oh, I know ; but you thought what — well, what I 
think sometimes; there, nowl I don't know why I love 
him ; he doesn't love me ; he — he isn't very clever, and he's 
awkward, too. But oh, Eleanor, I'm just a fool, and I know 
it, and I don't care ! " 

" You are wrong in thinking he does not love you," said 
Eleanor. 
- Laura blushed. 
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" He doesn't," she said. 

"He does/' persisted Eleanor. "Read his thoughts as 
I read yours. If he does not speak, it is because hardships 
have changed his old reckless confidence into humility. He 
does not dare hope to win you. I may be able to help you, 
Laura ; and if I can, I think I shall be as glad as you." 

She took Laura's hand and pressed it. Remembering 
the paper, Laura held her palm tightly closed. She was 
afraid to speak, but she felt urged on by a moral obligation. 

" Eleanor," she began, " are you glad I was frank with 
you ? It IS always better, isn't it ? " 

"Always," answered Eleanor, thinking to comfort her 
girlish sensibilities. 

" Then, Eleanor, don't you think it would be better to 
talk with Aunt Harry, and tell her it wasn't that way, and 
that — " she broke off, gazing anxiously in Eleanor's face. 

" I don't follow," said Eleanor. 

" In New York ; what they said. Tell Aunt Harry that 
it wasn't your fault ! " 

Eleanor's hold on Laura's hand tightened like a vice, 
tintil Laura cried out in pain. 

"What do you know?" said Eleanor fiercely. 

Laura, turning away, only sobbed ; but in her now partly 
opened hand the fatal head-lines could be seen. Eleanor 
thought the whole tale of misery and shame was there. 

Rising slowly from the bed, her eyes fixed on Laura, 
Eleanor moved back to the wall, stopping against an armoire 
which framed her tall figure in its panel of white enamel. 

" And so the error of a moment is to blast a life through- 
out eternity," she said in hollow tones. " I am to be 
pursued at every step by the specter of a deed which I 
sought to cast from me, and forget. I suppose it is the 
law of the world ; but it is a hard law." 
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Laura, crying hysterically, did not speak. 

" I lost the friends among whom I had been reared, and 
I came to a new country to iorm new ties, to lead a new 
life, and I find that it is all old, and that the world is 
merciless." 

" Eleanor, Eleanor, I don't believe you guilty ! " said 
Laura. 

Accusation, reproach, Eleanor was prepared to meet. 
Before clemency the tension snapped, and her defense failed. 

" I am guilty," she heard herself say as in a trance. 

" Then it was to save another ! " 

" No " — the desire to speak was ungovernable, though 
she could have killed herself as she stood, for making the 
avowal — " it was for myself." 

Laura, her tears suddenly dried, sat up bewildered. 

Eleanor met defiantly the look in which Laura seemed 
to implore mercy for her. 

" Take a woman reared for a life of wealth and worldli- 
ness, and unqualified by this training to earn her bread; 
let her resources be swept from her one day, under cir- 
cumstances which leave her friendless as well as penniless ; 
let the one interest in her life be lost, adding despair of 
heart to what had gone before. Then let her see an oppor- 
tunity to lay hands on part of what had been hers, enough 
to avoid beggary and perhaps to win back the cowardly 
love which had fled before poverty and disgrace. That was 
my position when I cast my whole fate upon the turn of 
the wheel. Had it gone up, the world would have forgotten 
its cruelties. It went down, and no hope was left." 

" You had been engaged ? '* 

" Yes, and jilted." 

" The brute ! And you loved him ? '' 

*' Yes," 
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" Long since ? " 

" Now." 

"It was — in New York?" 

" Yes." 

" And you came here to marry Dick Hadleigh? " Laura, 
who had sought excuses for a possible felony, now showed 
an anger which was a revelation of her character to 
Eleanor. 

'' Dick loved me, and my heart was dead. I could make 
him happy without increasing my own unhappiness," said 
Eleanor composedly, 

" But you said you loved the other still." 

"And if I do?" cried Eleanor. "Is it your place to 
reprove me? Oh, you women who have never known life 
or love, and who in your ignorance pass merciless judgment 
on others 1 " 

" The right and the wrong for you, is a question which 
you must settle with God," said Laura slowly. " I pass 
no judgment on you ; but I can't be a party to what I would 
consider wrong for myself. I will not be your bridesmaid 
to-morrow. I shall stay in my room sa3ring I am ill." 

" Yes," sneered Eleanor, " and have them believe that you 
are in love with Dick." 

Laura flared up. 

" If you prefer, I can explain. But I fancy you will find 
an explanation of your own." 

Eleanor grew white about the lips. 

" You are like the rest of the world, the friend of pros- 
perity and the enemy of pain," she said. "This is the 
reward of my sincerity with you ! " 

" I could have forgiven all but your last admission," 
Laura returned. " At first I felt only pity ; but this mar- 
riage is an oflFense against God and man." 
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"Both have oflfended against me," said Eleanor bitterly. 
** Now, I am getting my revenge." 

" Revenge — on Dick 1 " cried Laura. " If I thought you 
meant that, I'd stop the marriage myself." 

"Would you?" asked Eleanor contemptuously. "And 
how? By betraying me to Dick? Do you not know that 
he would come to me, and that one word from me would 
blot out all your accusations? You think that I would al- 
low this last chance to be taken from me? Go to Dick 
with your precious story, or go to Dick's mother, if you 
will 1 There, you can make trouble ; but it will be between 
her and her son." 

Eleanor ran forward, tore the paper from Laura's hand, 
and left the room. 

Laura sat looking vacantly at the door through which 
Eleanor had passedi New depths of human misery and 
crime had opened before her; and love, the pure flame 
which she had cherished in her bosom, seemed defiled. 

One consideration alone weighed on Eleanor as she 
went to her room with measured pace and outward calm. 
Contempt, reproach, hatred, she had of late encountered 
too often to feel. Fear of betrayal had vanished before 
the signs of Laura's weakness. Resentment that her story 
should have followed her to put her at Laura's mercy, was 
lost in general wretchedness. The idea of the injury to 
Dick, however, appealed to her in a new light, and affected 
her as she tried to think. 

" I could make hin- happy without increasing my own 
unhappiness," she had said composedly to justify her course. 
" Others have offended against me, and I am getting my 
revenge," she had cried in her wrath. Her motive was 
mpr^ int^rest^d th^n the one, less inhuman thaxv tV^fc ^*3snrx^ 
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Driven by necessity to provide for her future, too vain and 
too slothful to seek work, she had decided to become Dick's 
wife that he might support her. She now saw that she 
was sacrificing him as she herself had been sacrificed ; and 
pity for her victim caused her to recoil. She thought how 
different her fate would have been if mercy had fallen to 
her lot. Her nature was not wholly ungenerous; and she 
resolved to be merciful. 

Looking back, her oflfense did not seem so heinous. She 
had been bom to wealth; her father, she knew, had left a 
fortune, involved but capable of being favorably settled 
under competent management. Her uncle and guardian 
had, as she had since learned, lost the whole, and had dis- 
honestly acquired more with the intention of leaving it to 
her, thus concealing his unjust stewardship. The world, 
ignorant of his operations, suspected no change in position 
or conduct. The van Osten home in Washington Square 
had remained open to the exclusive set which had distin- 
guished it for generations. And Eleanor van Osten had 
continued to be regarded as one of the matrimonial prizes 
of New York. 

Her choice fell on the least worthy of her suitors. The 
cleverest girls are prone to such mistakes, in virtue of the 
law rendering them supreme arbiters in questions of love. 
Their elders, who have loved, lived and learned, are not 
competent judges of character, and must not interfere with 
the Divine passion when it reveals itself to youth. Since 
the said passion frequently owes its genesis to well-managed* 
eyes, to moonlight walks, to soft dance music, a glass of 
champagne, or other inspired causes, perhaps age and ex- 
perience would veritably be biased. Yet since all depends 
upon the reception which first greets in the heart the emo- 
tion born in the nerves; since the tremor that is allowed 
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to pass unnoticed or that is deliberately repulsed at its very 
start is banished, while that which is fostered at this 
decisive instant becomes the absorbing thought of an exist- 
ence ; since, in a word, the Divine passion is a kitten to be 
drowned in infancy or else to be nursed with equal chances 
of proving a house-cat or a catamount, a blessing or a 
curse — experience might render some slight service in 
selecting a safe object. But where parents devise love 
affairs, there is suggestion of manages de convenance, and 
these are unworthy, and advice is useless, and criticism is 
odious, and so closes the chapter. 

Eleanor van Osten, then, had quite properly made her 
own choice, and had been — unfortunate, shall we say? — 
in selecting badly. She, a woman accustomed to society, 
well-bred, well-read, much-traveled, yielded to the fascina- 
tions of a Wall Street broker equally lacking in merit, 
position and education. Knowing where his advantage lay, 
he fell an easy victim. It must be said for him that he 
played his part cleverly. Amorous gazes filled, during his 
courtship, gaps where conversation failed him. Sheaves of 
flowers supplemented, during their engagement, visits not 
too frequent lest they should stale. Eleanor, loving with 
all the ardor of a strong woman for a weak man, saw only 
happiness present and future. 

Some question raised about her uncle's property, a law- 
suit confidently instituted, a whispered word of coming 
revelations, were all that heralded the tragedy. While 
none yet heeded the promised scandal, Henry van Osten 
was found dead in his room, a revolver in his hand. Flee- 
ing like a coward from that which he had invited, he left 
the storm to break on Eleanor's innocent head. 

Lawyers came to the girl in a continuous stream, en- 
deavoring to make clear to her the whole. The first 
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announcement rendered details insignificant. Her uncle 
was no better than a thief, and she no better than a pauper. 
Listlessly, she let the lawyers talk; morbidly, she read the 
newspapers. The sensation was great, and no quarter was 
given. Her friends had dispersed, saying they fled before 
dishonor. But Eleanor had seen the world's treatment of 
successful roguery, and she knew that misfortune was more 
shunned than crime. He whom she loved had abandoned 
her like the rest, rising above them only in that he was 
guilty of no pretense. Then it was that Eleanor, con- 
demned for another's fault, sinned, and merited the punish- 
ment already meted. So the man sent undeservedly to the 
felon's cell, sinks under his degradation, and issues forth a 
feton in heart if not in fact. 

As Eleanor then regarded life, she did no wrong. Her 
uncle had robbed her of a fortune which was hers by right ; 
with it had fled what meant for her more than the entire 
world. Thinking merely to recover her own, she had 
changed the signatures on some papers. The forgery — 
for so she afterwards knew it to be — was promptly de- 
tected. The newspapers scented the fresh development, 
increasing tenfold the interest of the scandal. " Like Uncle 
Like Niece," made an admirable head-line for a series of 
articles ; and Eleanor was not spared. 

The man whom she was to have married, came to pour 
out upon her the torrents of his indignation. 

" I thought to win you back, Arthur," was all that she 
said. 

"Win me back?" he cried. "And my position? Your 
relationship with that swindler was unfortunate enough 
to ruin me, though I did break our engagement on the 
hour. And you now turn forger to get me back ? Why I 
I may find myself compromised for having come to you 
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to-day. If I came, it was to make my attitude plain. I 
shall see that you are not prosecuted. At least that scandal 
may be averted. But understand that I do this for my own 
sake ; to you I owe nothing, you have brought me only con- 
timiely." 

Something died in Eleanor at these words. Not love for 
him; she continued to love him in the midst of her pain 
and bitterness. It was rather self-respect. She forgot that 
she had acted innocently. Tried without a hearing by the 
world, she accepted the verdict and bowed before it. 

The avenues of life had closed for her one by one. Be- 
fore her now remained a single tortuous path, narrow and 
stony, in a distant country, among strangers. This vision, 
repulsed in horror, returned with the persistency of a last 
hope. There, simplicity and generosity and blessed ig- 
norance awaited her. She recalled the kindness lavished 
upon her. She knew that in a remote corner of Virginia 
news would have little chance of penetrating. She thought 
of Dick's devotion, and of the gladness with which he 
would hail her return. And she yielded. 

She opened the shutters of her room, and looked out on 
the night 

Yes — she would spare Dick. Were she to marry him, 
he might be happy for a time ; but the awakening to their 
disparity of tastes and temperament would be inevitable. 
He would suffer as much as she. Her life was ruined; 
when all was said, the sequel mattered little. Dick, though 
downcast for a time by being jilted, would realize in the 
end that she was unworthy, and would cease to love her. 
Thus she philosophized for another — while she herself 
had loved unworthily, and knew it, and loved on the more. 

The paper wrested from Laura was still in her hand. 
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She had not lighted the lamp, but as the moonbeams shone 
on the torn fragment, she saw that head-lines alone were 
there. The idea arose that the incriminating text was in 
her enemy's possession. Yet each most trivial incident of 
that scene was stamped on her mind; there had been no 
sound of tearing. Laura's vague statement was in harmony 
with these lines, not sufficiently substantiated to condemn 
one who had not betrayed herself. Eleanor had been too 
ready to admit the situation. Was she losing the self-con- 
trol of which she had been so proud ? Scarcely : for in an- 
other moment she was acting upon a new thought. What 
was truly dangerous, must not be left to work harm with 
others. 

She went to Laura's room and entered without waiting 
for an answer to her knock. Laura, still weeping on the 
bed, did not move. Eleanor walked to the comer where 
the newspapers were piled, and began examining them one 
by one. 

"I — I looked for it myself. Only one paper had it. I 
looked in all. I tore it out and burned it without reading 
it," said Laura feebly. 

"Thanks," was Eleanor's one word as she held to the 
lamp-flame the fragment in her hand, and watched it crum- 
ble to ashes. 



CHAPTER XV 

HOW CASE MAY ALTER CIRCUMSTANCE 

THE night brought counsel to Eleanor. Still faithful 
to her resolution that Dick should be spared, she 
had found an escape for herself. 

Early in the morning she rose, dressed, and slipped 
noiselessly down the stairs. Billy and Pete were in the 
fields, Mrs. Stolton and Laura were asleep. Eleanor could 
saddle and bridle the mare set aside for her use, and canter 
away unquestioned. It would seem natural enough for her 
to have taken an early ride before breakfast. 

EleanoV knew the road, for she had often ridden since 
coming to Pine Grove. Billy was proud of his horses, 
boasting that he was the only man in Suffolk County who 
cared about keeping up the breed; and recognizing an ac- 
complished horsewoman in Eleanor, he had put his best at 
her disposal. She passed before the Hadleighs', keeping 
as far as possible in the shelter of the bushes. No one was 
stirring in house or yard. A sigh of gratitude escaped her 
at the thought that this would not be her home. The con- 
flicts with Mrs. Hadleigh, in which she felt confident that 
she would finally have gained the advantage, held less re- 
pugnance for her than contact with Dick, whom she could 
only scorn more each year as she learned to know him bet- 
ter. The outlook had been so dismal that only despair 
could have driven her to consider it. Despair, and perhaps 
vanity. Had Mrs. Hadleigh's resistance not stung her, 
she might have renounced Dick for a better opportunity 
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which lay before her, and which she had blindly rejected. 
The reaHzation of what she was about to do swept over 
her, and she tingled with shame. But her position as 
Dick's wife would have been more humiliating yet, and 
would have endured long years instead of a brief hour. 

The sun was waxing hot when Eleanor came in sight 
of a small two-roomed cottage. She drew in the reins, and 
then, her courage failing her, relaxed them and rode by. 
A second later she had to swerve swiftly aside to avoid 
colliding with a trap coming from the opposite direction 
and swinging round the curve at a trot. Doc Howard held 
the reins loosely. His eyes were closed. He had been 
up all night, dividing his time impartially between patients 
and country bars. His attention was concentrated on the 
problem of holding his pipe between his teeth despite his 
lethargy, when he roused and recognized Eleanor. 

" Well, of all people 1 " he called gayly out. " Runnin' 
away from him already ! " 

As he sprang to the ground, Eleanor noticed that he 
limped slightly and that one of the two wheels of his trap 
wa§ twisted. 

" Has an3rthing happened ? You are hurt ! '* she ex- 
claimed. 

"Me? I never get hurt!" replied Doc contemptuously. 
"You think I'm limpin'? Look here!" He kicked his 
leg up on a level with the horse's back. "You think the 
wheel's wrong? Look again!" He wrenched the rim 
straight, patted the spokes, and presented an apparently 
sound wheel to Eleanor. 

"Nothin' broken, and all right till next time. That 
wheel's always doin' so. Shuts up and sits down every 
blamed time it sees anything odd in the road." 
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" But if it often happens, why not have it attended to? " 
suggested Eleanor. 

" You women don't know how to take life easy. What's 
the use of botherin* to fix it when I can patch it up this 
way? Twa'n't the old rig's fault to-day, anyhow," he 
continued, emptying on the broom-straw a box which had 
served him as seat in the trap. "Jasper Larkson's tool- 
box was too much of a load. But I saw my chance to 
take it, and it had to go. Four different sizes of hammers. 
A couple of planes. Three saws. A drawin'-knife. Half 
a dozen awls and gimlets. Enough nails of various sizes 
to build a house, and all sorts of little tools whose names 
I don't know, but whose uses I'll learn quick enough when 
I set to work. A man don't know how many things he 
needs, till he finds he's in the way of supplyin' 'em. Neces- 
sity may be the mother of invention, but it's just as likely 
invention is the father of necessity. I always wanted a 
tool-box, and Jasper had the best in the county." 

" How did he come to give it to you, then ? " asked 
Eleanor. This gale of conversation spared her the first 
awkwardness which would otherwise have been inevitable. 

" Give it to me ? You bet he didn't 1 I took it and drove 

off before he could stop me, and now he can come and try 

to take it back if he wants to know what's not good for him. 

He's owed me bills for two years, that Jasper Larkson 

has. Some months back I saved him by a miracle, or so 

everybody said. I didn't let on it was only an experiment. 

I believe in experiments. You learn a lot that way, and 

when you do lose a patient, which ain't often, you can tell 

yourself it's in the cause of science. The great doctors 

do that in the big hospitals, and if it's all right for them, I 

reckon it's ditto for me. 
12 
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" Jasper'd been kicked on the shin by a horse, and I never 
saw such swellin' and mortification. I put on all the wrap- 
pin's and ointments the faculty provides, but it wa'n't no 
use, and I finally told him the leg had to come off above the 
knee. 

" He wouldn't hear of it, so I said : — 

"*Do what you please, Jasper, only don't you go say 
afterwards that I killed you.' 

Is it bad as that?' he asked, sort of scared. 
Sure,' said I. * Blood-poisonin' 's settin' in, and you're 
done for unless that leg's off in a few hours.' 

" He made like he was gettin' up. 

" * Call Jack,' he said, * and tell him to get ready for a 
drive to PaulsviUe.' 

"'What for?' I asked. 

" * For Doctor Croman to operate,' said Jasper. * If it's 
got to be, it's got to be, but I swear nobody'U ever put a 
knife into me but Croman.' 

" Hard on me, wa'n't it ? I who've been physician about 
here for five or six years. Besides, I needed experience in 
amputations, they're so scarce. 

" * Jasper,' I said, pullin' a long face, * you can't wait that 
long.' 

He rolled his eyes and gasped. 
Then I got to die,' he groaned. 

" ' I can take it off for you,' said I. 
* If you ever come near me with a knife, I'll g^ab it 
and cut your everlastin' head offl' he yelled, and looked 
so savage I believe he'd have tried it. 

"Well, I wa'n't goin' to get practice for Croman and 
give 'em all round here the notion I wa'n't enough of a 
doctor for 'em. So I said: — 

" * Jasper, you're a good fellow, and it'd be a sad thing 
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for you in your trade to lose a leg. I'm goin* to try on 
you what Pasteur, the great English surgeon, tried on King 
Peter the Great of Germany when his horse kicked him at 
the battle of Waterloo!' 

" Jasper looked pleased, and I tried what I always wanted 
to try, because I don't believe much in medicines, and all 
that, and if I was ill, I wouldn't take 'em. I'd strained 
my hip just now, and set it straight by nature's remedy. 
The doctor who goes about preachin' to other people how 
to get well, and who don't know how to keep well himself, 
is a humbug and ought to be driven out of the business. 

" So I stripped all the bandages and ointments off Jas- 
per's leg, and said: — 

" * Now we'll try heroic remedies. You leave that sore 
to dry up in the air.' 

" And I'm blamed if next momin' his leg wa'n't saved ! 

" You see what Jasper owed me, and never a red cent 
did he give me. 

" I was drivin' past his place thinkin' about all this 
last night, when I saw his box on the porch, and him in 
the back yard. So I just helped myself and drove off 
sayin' Howdy. If we country doctors didn't help our- 
selves once in a while, we'd never get served. But I*vc 
got my tools now, and when you and I get married, I can 
add a wing to the house myself." 

Howard's last words had offered Eleanor the opening 
which she had not known how to make. She lowered her 
head as if in deep thought, and then raised her eyes to his. 

"You have waited until to-day to talk to me of mar- 
riage?" she asked wistfully. 

Howard whistled softly. 

" So that's why you came ridin' over this way ! " he ex- 
claimed. 
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Eleanor flushed hotly. 

" How dare you — " 

-Howard crossed to where the mare stood, and took hold 
of the bridle. 

" I told you it was no use blufiin' with me. Get down 
and come in to the house, where we can talk." 

" We were succeeding so well in talking here, that I 
think we may as well stay where we are. So you had 
something to say to me? *' 

Howard looked up at her in undisguised admiration. It 
was not often that he met a woman clever enough to turn 
a pointy and he knew how to appreciate this accomplish- 
ment. 

" Yes/' he said. " The fact is, I ought to have spoken 
to you before. 

"The first days you were engaged to Dick," he contin- 
ued, after a pause, " I had a talk with you down at the 
river, and I made you an offer. Long and short of it was, 
jilt him and take me. Struck me as a first-rate scheme, 
but you didn't take to it, somehow. I was surprised, be- 
cause I thought you had good taste. So I turned it into 
a sort of standin* offer, call when you're ready. Now, I 
ought to have warned you not to wait too long. Offer's 
not off, you understand, only closed down for a while. 
Really, Eleanor, it was silly to wait until the morning of 
the wedding to ask me to marry you." 

Eleanor started as if she had been lashed with a whip. 

" I can stand jokes, but not insults. Doctor Howard. Let 
go that rein. Let go, I sayl Come up, Daisy! Let go, 
or you will be killed ! " 

She brought her crop furiously down. The mare gath- 
ered herself to spring forward, but a hand of iron dragging 
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on the curb bit kept her back. Eleanor raised the crop 
again. 

" If you strike her/' said Howard calmly, " all she can 
do is to pitch you over her head. Be reasonable. You 
don't like my callin' you by your name? When you're a 
Hadleigh, I'll have to ; you know I'm like the family. You 
don't like my tellin' you what you came here to say? We 
both know it's true, though." 

"Thank God, that whatever I had to say, I have left 
unsaid," answered Eleanor. " I have at least learned to 
understand you better. The lesson may prove useful." 
Her lip curled. " I should thank you to let my mare go. 
She is mettlesome, and does not like rough handling." 

The mare was pawing the ground and pulling dangerously 
at the reins. 

Howard stood back. 

" Is there to be a wedding to-day ? " he asked. 

" Yes 1 " said Eleanor through her teeth as she disap- 
peared in a cloud of dust. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

HOW THE HOUR PASSED AND THE DELUGE CAME 

A HUSH had fallen on the world. All was so still 
'^^ that one's ears tingled with the endeavor to hear. 
The sky was a vault enclosing a vacuum of sound. 

Or was it only thus for her ? 

Somewhere, in the vast distance, a bell clanged, its re- 
verberation ringing through the air with the shrill shriek 
of tearing metal until it stopped, frightened by the noise 
of its own creation. 

It was the clock on the mantel, striking one with its 
silvery chime. 

Eleanor rose from her chair. She had thrown herself 
there on going to her room. For two hours she had given 
no sign of life. 

On the bed lay the dress which she was to wear. Some 
one had taken it out for her while she was gone. She had 
not noticed it when she came in. It was a lace-trimmed 
organdie which Laura had given her. Alterations had been 
necessary, and she and Laura had worked on it together. 
Eleanor hated it for this, and in an insane attack of rage she 
seized it and crushed it in her hands to dash it on the floor. 
In doing so, she caught the reflection of her convulsed face 
in the mirror. 

" I must be beautiful at least to-day,** she said, regaining 
her composure. " And after, the deluge." 

She calmly inspected the organdie. It was not damaged. 
She felt, as she never had, the folly of expressing passion 
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by any movement. It was encouraging nerves by supply- 
ing them with an escape. 

She dressed slowly and with elaborate care. Each fold 
assumed capital importance. In combing her hair she 
toyed with it to bring out its golden gleams. It fell of its 
own accord into the most becoming waves. The emotions 
through which she had passed had brightened her cheeks. 
There were dark shadows under her eyes which discontented 
her. But they were pardonable in a brunette, and they 
added to the sparkle of the eyes themselves. Really, noth- 
ing justified complaint. She was beautiful as even she had 
rarely been. 

This conviction brought consolation. A wedding, under 
any circumstances, was the marking occurrence in one's per- 
sonal history. All that one had thought, and said, and 
done, and appeared, all that had come to one's inner or 
outer self throughout life whether short or long, converged 
towards this. If none of those who were to behold her 
to-day were capable of appreciating her, she could ap- 
preciate herself. She would be the Czar-Pope crowning 
herself before the rabble, investing herself with a power 
which none could gainsay. 

A wedding! She had thought of. one, already. There 
had been no need to devise the expedient of crowning her- 
self then. She would have been Queen Consort in her own 
land — a better fate than absolute monarch among alien 
spirits so far beneath her that they could not feel her sway. 
She would have felt the sway of that other one, and would 
have triumphed in yielding before him. 

As still she pondered, she banished that other one from 
her mind. She was surprised by the ease with which she 
set him aside. He had haunted her waking and sleeping, 
always before her, always cruel, always beloved. And now 
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he left her when she bade him go. Yet she was not in love 
with Dick. Oh, nol She surely was not in love with 
Dickl 

Could she make Dick happy? He would make his own 
happiness with her. The horse given his liberty in the 
garden does not expect the plants to come and offer him 
their sweetest He crops what falls in his way, and con- 
siders himself fortunate. Eleanor was pleased with this 
figure. Yes, she blossomed with flowers of speech and 
manner, which Dick might gather at will and weave into a 
chain for his amusement, without causing her to suffer from 
the loss. 

A carriage drove up. She glanced from the window. It 
was Mrs. Hadleigh with Dick. The buggy had been 
cleaned and varnished, and Coquette had been groomed un- 
til her coat shone like silk. Evidently, Eleanor was to drive 
back to Oakdale in that. 

Back to Oakdale ! 

Eleanor leaned against the side of the window. One 
more hour, perhaps two; then Oakdale — and Mrs. Had- 
leigh — and Dick — and life without hope, without respite. 

She shook herself. 

" I will not think/' she said aloud. " I will not think. I 
shall enjoy this hour. And after, the deluge. I wish that 
silly phrase would cease tormenting me. There is a rela- 
tive deluge after everjrthing, unless it comes before. I 
must expect — " she broke off. 

" I said I would not think," she repeated firmly. 

If they would only come for her! She had examined 
herself from head to foot a hundred times. There was 
nothing to oflFer an excuse for being rearranged. There 
were no books about. There never were, in this country. 
She could only stand — no, sit; she must not tire herself, 
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She could only sit and think — no, she must not think. 

Another vehicle stopped at the door. It was the Deacon. 
Rutherford rode behind him. More arrivals: the Joyces. 
It was at Mrs. Hadleigh's request that they had been in- 
vited. Eleanor had wondered why Mrs. Hadleigh had 
taken sufficient interest for this, until she ascertained that 
Mrs. Joyce had asked to be asked. 

The hands of the clock indicated five minutes before two. 
Of the few guests bidden to the wedding ceremony and 
breakfast at Pine Grove, all were now come except Robert 
Howard. He would not come, Eleanor knew. The beast 1 

No; she would not think. 

Would Laura come down? Had she meant what she 
said ? Would — 

But Eleanor had vowed not to think. 

A knock at the door brought her to her feet 

" Come in ! " she said. 

It was Billy Stolton. 

"The weddin' guests have arriv'," he said, with mock 
solemnity. " An' now, if the bride'U condescend to put in 
an appearance, we'll have it over in no time." 

Eleanor laughed. 
Oh, don't be in too great a hurry," she said. 
What, not holdin' back ? " demanded Billy. 

" Oh, no ; only not running forward." 

She was glad of the opportunity to talk. It served to 
show if she had thorough command of herself. Yes; she 
had nothing to fear. 

Dick was waiting at the bottom of the stairs. His face 
lighted as he saw her. 

You're late," he whispered. 

No ; you were early," she answered. 

''I was getting nervous. I thought you might have 
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changed your mind at the last second," he continued. 

" You will never know how near I came to it," she said, 
with a reassuring smile. The danger of playing with fire 
added to her calm. 

She entered the sitting-room on Billy's arm. The fam- 
ily and guests were gathered in a circle. Near the mantel- 
piece a little table had been prepared for the Deacon; in 
front of it there hung from the ceiling a bell of daisies be- 
neath which the bride was to stand. Garlands of wild 
flowers and vines festooned windows and doors, while 
bouquets from Mrs. Stolton's garden filled pretty vases dis- 
tributed through the room where place was available. All 
this had been arranged by Laura. Where was she? Mrs. 
Hadleigh was beside the Deacon, giving him some last in- 
structions concerning the use of the prayer-book and mark- 
ing the page with a ribbon ; she was so preoccupied that she 
did not raise her head as Eleanor entered. Mrs. Stolton 
was talking with Joe Joyce. Rutherford was near her, with 
Dick. But Laura was not there, 

Eleanor advanced with Billy until the bell of daisies was 
over her head. The Deacon removed the ribbon from the 
prayer-book, and cleared his throat. 

"Why, Where's Laura? Wait, Deacon, wait! We 
haven't got the bridesmaid ! " exclaimed Mrs. Stolton. She 
remembered that Laura had complained of being unwell 
in the morning, and she had been too busy to inquire since. 
" Pete, run up to her room just as fast as you can, and 
bring her I " 

They waited in constrained silence. Eleanor was the 
only one who betrayed no embarrassment. 

Pete returned. 

" Laura says she's too sick to get tip. Awful sorry. 
Have to go ahead without her." 
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"If that ain't a shame 1" said Mrs. Joyce. 

" Pete, you ain't jokin'?" asked BiUy. 

"Whoever heard of a weddin' without a bridesmaid?" 
said tactless Joe, pining for a glimpse of his adored one. 

"I can't believe it. I'll go see for myself," said Mrs. 
Stolton. 

The Deacon shifted from one foot to the other. Mrs. 
Joyce sat down. Billy dropped Eleanor's arm to thrust his 
hands in his pockets. Pete and Joe exchanged whispered 
comments provoking snorts of suppressed mirth. Mrs. 
Hadleigh's gaze was riveted on Dick as if in a supreme ap- 
peal which he would not heed. Eleanor centered her 
thoughts on the dangers of Arctic explorations and the 
beauties of the Aurora Borealis, thanks to which she pre- 
served her composure. 

Mrs. Stolton came down much depressed. 

" Never mind, it can't be helped," she said. " Now, Dea- 
con — 

A rasping whisper from Rutherford cut through the air. 

"I've forgotten the ring!" 

"What ring?" asked the mistress of the house. 

" Why, the weddin'-ring." 

" Well, it doesn't matter. You'll look for it afterwards." 

" But you can't get married without it." 

" I was," retorted Mrs. Stolton in surprise. 

** Well, you oughtn't to have got nutrried." The appro- 
priateness of the remark was so evident that even Ruther- 
ford saw it, and blushed. " I mean you couldn't have been 
married with the Episcopal service, then. We can't get on 
without a ring. We'd stick in the middle. I've read it, 
and there's got to be a ring on the second page." 

Mrs. Hadleigh opened her lips for the first time. 

" Any plain ring will do." 
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" I don't believe there's one in the house," said Mrs. Stol- 
ton. "Why, Harry, you have one yourself. Lend it to 
them!" 

" It was my mother's ring, and never has left my finger 
since my wedding-day. I am afraid I cannot take it off," 
said Harriet Hadleigh, who had clung to this one treasure 
through all her poverty. It was worn to a thin thread of 
gold, and would not have brought half a dollar. 

" Here it is I " exclaimed Rutherford shamefacedly, hold- 
ing up a ring of silver. " We'd put it in Dick's pocket so 
as to be sure not to forget ! " 

" And now, Deacon — " Mrs. Stolton was saying for the 
second time, when a horse was heard galloping up the ave- 
nue, and Robert Howard rushed in. 

** Wait for me I Oh, wait for me ! " he cried. 

" You came near missin* it ! " said Pete. 

"Miss it? I wouldn't have missed it for a pretty! I 
ought to give the bride away, though." 

" I wish you would," said Billy eagerly. " They've kep' 
me stannin' so long my corns are hurtin' dreadful in these 
new shoes. My feet feel like potatoes in the stove." 

He let Howard take his place at Eleanor's side, and went 
to sit against the wall. 

"You look stunnin'," Howard whispered. "Only, the 
edge of your skirt is turned up behind. Well go forward 
a step. Now back a bit. There. Perfect. And now 
we're ready." 

The Deacon had been fidgeting impatiently with the rib- 
bon. He opened the book, and read in a loud voice : — 

" * I am the resurrection and the life, saith the Lord : he 
that believeth in Me, though he were dead, yet shall he 
live : and whosoever liveth and believeth in Me shall never 
die \" 
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Of those present, only two knew the Episcopal ritual: 
Mrs. Hadleigh and Eleanor. They changed color. Both 
tried to attract his attention and stop him. 

He read on: — 

" * I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that He shall 
stand at the latter day upon the earth; and though after 
my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I 
see God : whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall 
behold, and not another.' " 

" Deacon ! Deacon I " called Mrs. Hadleigh, agonized. 
The witnesses to this strange scene wondered what was 
happening. 

The Deacon opened his mouth again. 

Eleanor could bear no more. Leaning forward, she put 
her finger on the lettering at the top of the page to which 
the Deacon had turned. Somewhere in history she had 
read of a man whose neck had been hacked again and again 
by the executioner, and who finally dragged himself to lay 
on some one's lap his wounded head still unparted from its 
gory trunk. Name, date, circumstance, were forgotten; 
they mattered little, for it was herself. 

Deacon Springs followed Eleanor's finger. She had 
pointed rather than speak, knowing that only she and Mrs. 
Hadleigh were aware of the gruesome error. He coughed 
dryly, and read out aloud : — 

" The Order for the Burial of the Dead." 

He lowered his book, and said in the conversational tone 
which had made his pulpit addresses famous : — 

" My brethren, it seems Fve made a mistake. I was 
readin' the burial service over these two young people. 
We'll have to begin over again." 

Mrs. Joyce screamed shrilly : — 
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" It's a bad omen ! Put off the weddin' 1 Oh, put off 
theweddinM Ah! Ah! Ah!" 

" Stuff an' nonsense ! " grunted practical Joe, resolved 
not to be cheated out of his breakfast, since he had been 
deprived of seeing Laura. 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Joyce's agitation spread to other mem- 
bers of the party. Mrs. Stolton grew sickly pale. Dick 
was trembling from head to foot. Rutherford was pitiably 
disconcerted. Billy Stolton swore under his breath. Mrs. 
Hadleigh was rigid with horror. Robert Howard himself 
had become serious. His fears were for Eleanor, who gave 
no sign of emotion, but whose breathing seemed suspended. 

" You have the only head in the room," he whispered to 
her. "Rise above the others by keeping it. Slips don't 
count." 

She was not listening. He heard her murmuring words 
which were unintelligible to him. They were : " One hour 
more. And after, the deluge." 

Rutherford stepped forward. 

" Do you want it put off ? " he asked nervously. 

" No," she answered. 

" Yes ! Yes ! It's a curse ! " cried Mrs. Joyce, becoming 
hysterical. Joe led her out. 

Deacon Springs started afresh, at the right page this 
time, and read the marriage service through to the end, in- 
cluding the instructions printed in italics. 

After the blessing he appealed to Mrs. Hadleigh: — 

" Is there anything more to be done? " 

She shook her head. 

" Then, young people, you're married as much as I can 
make you. Brother Stolton, will you lead in prayer?'* 

Billy stood forth importantly. He had been warned that 
this compliment would be paid to him, and he was prepared. 
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He spoke of all things beautiful — heaven, earth, sun, moon, 
clouds, flowers; of all things noble — love, ambition, duty, 
sobriety ; of all things useful — houses, animals, crops, hoe- 
ing, plowing; of all things precious — family ties, con- 
jugal affection, filial devotion. He wept over his own elo- 
quence, and ended with a rapturous exhortation that Dick 
might have such a wife as his, Billy's, sweet Bessie was; 
and that Eleanor might receive from her husband all 
the faithful service which Bessie had received from him, 
Billy. 

This prayer concluded, the Deacon again took up the 
good word ; and, having nothing new to say, he said it boldly 
and profusely, apprehending neither hesitation from himself 
nor contradiction from others. 

A constrained pause followed. Was it embarrassment? 
Was it ignorance? Was it awe? Dick turned, and with 
his bride on his arm, came down the room for the customary 
congratulations. The guests stood rooted to their places. 
Dick walked on, until he and Eleanor had passed through 
the door and out into the hall. He did not know why he 
led her away; and she knew not why she followed. But 
both were inexpressibly relieved at being alone. 

" Mrs. Dick Hadleigh ! " whispered Dick exultingly, 
pressing her hand against him as it rested on his arm. 

"Hold on! What are you runnin' away for?" 

Robert Howard was beside them. 

" I must be the first to greet Mrs. Richard Hadleigh," he 
said, bowing low. 

" Too late, old man. But you'll come in a good second," 
said Dick. 

" That is just what I should like," Howard replied. " A 
good second is better than a bad first. I accept the posi- 
tion." 
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Dick saw Howard's smiling lips, and was amused. Elea- 
nor saw his serious eyes, and was enraged. 

" Shall we go back to the drawing-room ? The fresh 
air has quite restored me," she said. 

Howard again pursued them. 

"An important ceremony has been forgotten," he de- 
clared. " It's the privilege of the man who gives away the 
bride ^o be the first to kiss her." 

"Oh," said Eleanor lightly and coldly, as if her blood 
were not surging with hatred against this man who had 
insulted her, " oh, you were only a proxy, and therefore you 
must kiss a proxy ! " 

A roar of laughter greeted this sally. 

" Hold him to it. Miss Eleanor I Make him kiss Mrs. 
Joyce!" cried Pete. 

Mrs. Joyce, who had returned during Billy's prayer, 
grimaced as if not flattered. Eleanor recalled the unneces- 
sary unpleasantness made by Mrs. Joyce over the Deacon's 
blunder, and she could not resist the temptation to punish 
her. 

" You have heard your sentence, Doctor Howard. You 
are to kiss Mrs. Joyce," she ordered. 

" In that case, my principal has got to kiss you. Come 
along, Mr. Stolton." 

The tables being thus turned on Eleanor, a fresh burst 
of laughter came from the audience. Billy, interested by 
the mention of the word kiss, came up wiping his mouth. 
Eleanor shuddered. Yet it was better than being embraced 
by Robert Howard. 

"Now!" cried Howard. "Both together! One, two, 
three. Bounce 1 " 

And while Billy was applying his false teeth to Eleanor's 
right cheek, Howard bestowed a chaste embrace on the 
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ticklish part of Mrs. Joyce's scraggy neck, under the chin, 
that worthy lady having hastily screwed her head aside, 
protesting vociferously. 

"And the first bein' over, I'll come in a good second," 
said Robert Howard, and crossing to Eleanor, before she 
could defend herself, he kissed her roundly on the left 
cheek. 

" Now you, Rutherford ; and then Pete," continued How- 
ard. " Everybody's got to kiss the bride." 

Rutherford blushed and Pete giggled, but both did their 
duty. Joe Joyce was next urged on by the pitiless Howard. 
Mrs. Stolton and Mrs. Joyce relieved Eleanor of part of 
her misery by remembering their neglect of congratulations, 
and atoning with a vengeance. 

Only Mrs. Hadleigh had not stirred. Eleanor went up 
to her. 

" I am afraid the ceremony has been too much for you," 
said Eleanor, noticing the elder woman's tired look. 

" It has," answered Mrs. Hadleigh so dryly that Eleanor 
was cut to the quick. 

Howard came to the rescue. But really, Eleanor re- 
flected, there are some conditions of salvation infinitely 
worse than perdition. 

" Hold on I The bridegroom hasn't done his duty yet. 
He must kiss her in front of us all. Stand back 1 Make 
a ring I Step up, Dick, and don't make out it's the first time 
you ever kissed a girl I " 

Dick's ready compliance was for Eleanor perhaps the 
most obnoxious occurrence of an odious day. 

As she took her place at the head of the table for the 

wedding breakfast, Eleanor was relieved of the strain under 

which she had labored. Her mind became a blessed blank. 

On leaving the dining-room she could not have said whether 

13 
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or not she had eaten, nor could she have recalled one word 
which had passed, although she had a vague consciousness 
that she herself had spoken repeatedly. 

She got in the buggy by Dick's side. Mrs. Hadleigh had 
driven on before with the Deacon. Mrs. Joyce and Joe 
followed close behind. Eleanor was truly grateful for this. 
Dick turned his head every few minutes to see if the other 
buggy were still shadowing them. Eleanor knew that if 
they were to find themselves alone, Dick's arm would be 
round her waist, and he would be kissing her. He had 
pleaded for this privilege during their engagement, and she 
had been obdurate. 

''No man shall kiss me except my husband," she had 
declared. 

^' But I'm going to be your husband," Dick had argued. 

"And so you are 'going' to kiss me," Eleanor had re- 
plied. And he could not get her beyond this. 

Now, she could no longer resist his touch. She was 
filled with loathing. She did not think she would die if he 
touched her. She knew she could not die. And that was 
why she suffered. 

The heat was stifling on this June afternoon. The sun 
glowed like a ball of fire parching all that came in its way. 
The atmosphere was scorching and lifeless like that of a 
furnace. Eleanor always remembered those stretches of 
bng, long sandy road between the pines on one side and 
the corn-fields on the other, and over all the-hot yellow sun, 
and the blue sky absolutely cloudless, and the air densely 
still. 

A strange procession joined them at the cross-roads. 
Men mounted on horses and mules, women in conveyances 
of all descriptions, greeted them and formed their escort 
as far as the Hadleighs', where all alighted and came in. 
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The gaunt old frame-house with its unpainted walls was 
for one day to revive a chapter from its past, opening its 
doors to the entire county. From the hall, hats, coats and 
whips had been cleared. The parlor had been tastefully 
decorated by Laura. In the dining-room the table had been 
set with accessories borrowed from all the neighbors, and 
spread with dainties prepared by Mrs. Hadleigh and Laura. 

It must be confessed that the bride, standing in the 
parlor to receive the good wishes of the community, was 
promptly deserted for the counter-attraction of refresh- 
ments in the dining-room. Here, Laura's absence was sadly 
felt. Mrs. Hadleigh, required everjnvhere at the same 
time, could not supervise. And the local youth ran riot. 
Familiar objects such as chocolate and caramel cake, baked 
custard, puddings and biscuits, vanished with startling rapid- 
ity. Other more mysterious dishes were treated with con- 
siderable circumspection, and became popular only after 
everything else was exhausted. One bowl was particularly 
surrounded by the curious, no one mustering up sufficient 
courage to sample it. Finally Reddy Curtis and Hezekiah 
Benton enlisted their services. 

" It's scrambled eggs," pronounced Reddy critically. 

" Must be stale, then ; they're tough as — as higgynom- 
etry," observed Hezekiah with a superior air. 

Rosie Warton advanced her pug nose and took a taste. 

" Pshaw, you're a lot o' dunderheads ! It's hogs' 
brains ! " she said, and confidence was restored. 

Rutherford, coming in a moment later, saw the bowl 
empty on the table, and asked those standing near if they 
had liked the chicken salad. They looked puzzled, and said 
they had not seen any. 



Eleanor sat by the window, watching the last gui 
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part. Dick, across the room, got up from his chair. Elea- 
nor shrank instinctively back. 

Her hour had passed. 

Mrs. Hadleigh entered, and Dick resumed his place, 
nervously fingering a number of the Rural Rubric, 

Mrs. Hadleigh carried a torn coat of Rutherford's under 
her arm. 

"Do you know how Bess's hoof is to-day?" she asked 
Dick, as she plied her needle. 

I — I don't know," faltered Dick. 
Then I can tell you. It is better, but it might have 
become serious if I had not gone out and seen to it my- 
self." 

There was a pause. 

" I was looking at the com yesterday. It seems getting 
on nicely," pursued Mrs. Hadleigh. "I think it needs 
turning up, though. You had better start that to-morrow 
morning." 

" Yes," said Dick absently. 

"Oh, I believe you told me you had torn yotu" jean 
trousers. You will need them. I shall attend to them at 
once, if Miss — " Mrs. Hadleigh stopped, and looked full 
at Eleanor — ** if you will finish this." 

Eleanor knew that for Mrs. Hadleigh she was thenceforth 
to have no name. 

" Certainly," she said. 

She took the earth-stained coat in her delicate hands. 

It was the deluge. 



CHAPTER XVII 

HOW ART APPEARS TO IGNORANCE 

CC^^rOT this afternoon, Dick." 

-^^ " But, Nell, I must." 

"You look tired." 

" No, I'm all right." 

" Well, I want you here." 

" That's a better argument ; but really, I should go." 

Already weakening, his defense failed further when he 
felt her arms round his neck. 

" You and I are going to set these rooms to rights," she 
whispered coaxingly. 

He started in alarm. 

" What will mother say ? " 

Eleanor stood back, pouting. 

" That's what you have to say to your wife ; always 
' mother.' How would you like it, if to everything you 
said or did, I trotted out ' father ' ? Here we have been 
married two weeks, and I have stayed in my comer like a 
little mouse, and the first time I make a suggestion — " 

" But, Nell," interrupted Dick, " it was only because this 
is mother's house, you know, and not mine. I was wonder- 
ing if she would like it. Wait till to-night, and ask her. 
It will be time enough to do anything to-morrow." 

" Do you like it ? " demanded Eleanor abruptly, ignoring 
his last words. " Look at this mixture of old and new, 
good and bad. Does that suit your taste, Mr. Richard 
Hadleigh?" 
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It's all we can afford," said Dick dcprecatingly. 
Nonsense. That is not the point. It is a question of 
making the best of what one has. This drawing-room 
would be almost handsome, if properly arranged. There 
are things all over the house which might be put in it. I 
know you can't like it as it is. You may have become so 
accustomed to it that you don't notice it much. But look 
at it with my eyes now. Frankly, do you like it ? " 

" No," said Dick, surprised that he should never before 
have observed the room in which he spent several hours 
daily. 

" There, I knew it I " cried Eleanor triumphantly. " And 
now tell me, have your tastes and wishes no weight ? Mrs. 
Hadleigh may be mistress of Oakdale, but I should like 
to know who manages the place, who is its master ? At all 
events, shifting furniture can do no harm. If she does not 
like it our way, it can be put back as it was. Now, first 
run up to the little hall, and — ^^ 

" Nell, I must go to the fields this afternoon. You don't 
know how much there is to be done before sunset." 

Rutherford, passing at that moment under the window, 
called : — 

"You comin', Dick?" 

"No," answered Eleanor, putting her head out. "He 
says he can't." 

Rutherford stopped short, unable to believe his ears. 

" Not comin' ? He can't have said that, Eleanor. We 
can't get on without him." 

" His heart is upset," said Eleanor. " I am afraid to let 
him go.*' 

"Oh, then, of course — " began Rutherford, and broke 
off " but I'll be switched if I know how well manage." 

And he went on. 
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" Nell ! " exclaimed Dick. " How could you say my 
heart was — " 

" Is it not ? Do you mean to say, you cruel man, that 
you have been talking here to your young wife for I don't 
know how many minutes with her arms round your neck, 
and it has not moved your heart ? '* 

" Oh, if you mean that ! " laughed Dick. " But I ought 
to go anyhow. You heard what Ruth' said." 

" Ruth' is such a monument of wisdom, that of course we 
must all bend before him," Eleanor said ironically. " I had 
forgotten that he was the elder son, and master of all here. 
Run along, now, Dick, like a good boy, and don't disobey 
your brother — or mother, is it ? Or perhaps one of your 
adopted uncles, or aunts, or cousins? My word, Dick, I 
believe the only person whose wishes you don't consider is 
your wife." 

" Eleanor 1 " protested Dick. 

" Oh, don't think that I reproach you with it, dear ; it is 
not your fault if you were raised that way. I doubt if 
you were taught the meaning of the word self-respect. In 
fact, everything about here proves that you were not. 
Else why should you be content to live like day-laborers ? " 

" It's what we are," said Dick. 

" Nonsense ! The fact that you work does not alter your 
birth, does it? The trouble is indifference, Dick. You 
have fallen into a state of mind where you don't care if 
you are a gentleman or a boor, or if you live in a palace 
or a hovel. I suppose I shall fall into the same apathy 
when I have been exposed as long to the same influences. 
But if you don't care for your own self-respect, you should 
consider mine for a little while yet." 

Unconsciously, a revulsion of feeling began in Dick. He 
grew ashamed of himself, of bis mother, pf all that was 
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theirs. Had he analyzed these sentiments^ he would have 
driven them from him as unworthy. But so deftly had the 
seed been planted, that he was presently aware only of an 
increased love for his beautiful wife, and the thought that 
he must exert himself to the utmost so that her life might 
be bearable. 

"You said you wanted something upstairs?" he asked 
gently. 

" Yes, the little round-topped table which should never 
have been hidden away. While you are getting it, I shall 
clear away all this." 

As she spoke she swept the ornaments from the mantel, 
tearing the field grasses from the cheap vases whose ban- 
ishment she had decreed. 

" Oh, Nell, not the grasses ! " Dick exclaimed. " Father 
pulled them and brought them back to mother the day be- 
fore he died. Mother would never get over it if they were 
destroyed." 

Eleanor had wished them away, for they reminded her of 
that first scene with Mrs. Hadleigh. It occurred to her 
that the recollection must be even more obnoxious to Mrs. 
Hadleigh, who had lost. 

" I did not know," she answered. " In that case, of 
course they must be left. And the vases ? " 

" They were Rutherford's first present bought with his 
own money." 

" Why, I should think Mrs. Hadleigh would always want 
them near her," said Eleanor briskly. " Put them in her 
room as you go up for the table, and we shall find some- 
thing else for the grasses." 

A gratified smile lingered on Eleanor's lips while Dick 
was gone to do her bidding. She had been, on the whole, 
not unhappy since her marriage. For instead of resigning 
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herself to her lot, as she had expected, she was resigning 
her lot to herself. 

Both Dick and Rutherford were completely under her 
sway. Mrs. Hadleigh, thrown off her guard by Eleanor's 
affectation of passiveness, might be conquered. The choice 
of the moment was the important question, and the way to 
it must be prepared carefully. Indeed, every word and 
action of Eleanor's during the past two weeks had been 
tending towards this, and she now decided that she might 
venture a first open move. Mrs. Hadleigh would neces- 
sarily object to having the house pulled to pieces — old 
women, in the country especially, always resent seeing their 
staid arrangements disturbed. But Dick must be recog- 
nized as the master of Oakdale; and the transformation of 
the parlor during Mrs. Hadleigh's absence for an afternoon 
at Pine Grove, would bring mother and son into conflict 
over a question of privilege. Eleanor was certain that, sup- 
ported by her, Dick could display sufficient strength to win 
the victory. And Howard had been right in saying that 
an armed truce was as much peace as could be expected 
between Mrs. Hadleigh and herself until one or the other 
was definitely overcome. 

" What are you going to do with this old thing? " asked 
Dick, coming in with the table. 

" That old thing? Why, it is superb. Real colonial, and 
in fair preservation." 

" One leg comes out," said Dick. 

" Never mind. People don't sit on tables. If we could 
only find some chairs to match it ! " 

" Chairs ? They used to break if you looked at 'em ! 
We stuffed them down in the cellar when we got the new 
ones, the only good year we had at Oakdale before father 
died." 
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" Let me see them," said Eleanor. " Where is the cel- 
lar?" 

" Oh, that's no use. All those went for firewood long 
ago ! " cried Dick. 

" Barbarians I " commented Eleanor inwardly. 

" But there may be a few left upstairs," Dick continued. 
"Want to come?" 

He led the way to a room at the rear, near the one which 
had been his as a bachelor. Groping his way through the 
darknes3, he threw open the heavy wooden shutters of a 
window, and let in the light on a strange scene of con- 
fusion. Chairs, tables, wardrobes, beds, all of solid ma- 
hogany, all gray with dust, all broken or in some way dam- 
aged, were cast carelessly about. 

" A spinet ! " Eleanor exclaimed, delighted. " We must 
have that in the dining-room. And that glorious old book- 
case, with some leather-bound volumes in it, too I " 

She saw that the house might, after all, be rendered 
habitable. 

Dick looked on in amusement. 

" You don't really want that old piano downstairs, Nell ? 
It can't play worth a cent, and would only take up room." 

"As if that were not to spare! It will go in the place 
of that horrid kitchen safe." 

" Oh, mother needs that," warned Dick hastily. 

Eleanor pursed her lips. 

" Only for china," she said. " We'll pull the sounding- 
board and all the rest out of the spinet — it is broken and 
almost gone, or it would be a shame to touch it — and then 
dishes can be put here just as well as in that awful thing 
downstairs. I don't see how a person with your mother's 

refined tastes can live the way she does," 
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'' She can't help herself/' he apologized. 

'' Can't she ? Look at what is here — and think of what 
you are using throughout the house I " 

" These things came from Grandfather Hadleigh's place," 
Dick explained. "After the sacking and burning, father 
thought there was nothing saved. That was what the neigh- 
bors wrote him, for none of his people were left. But it 
seems the negroes got some ; and one of them dying, willed 
this lot back to father, who was dead by that time. It was 
shipped by express to Sandy Bend, and cost us fifty dol- 
lars. We were crippled for a year. Mother felt she had 
to pay it, on father's account, but she never wanted to see 
it afterwards because she suffered so much for that money." 

" She must have forgotten her aversion by this time, 
and so we may surely use it," Eleanor said, seeing a new 
way of displeasing Mrs. Hadleigh. "But what is that?" 

She crossed the room to a chest on which lay a plate 
decorated with a pattern which had caught her eye. 

" Dick ! This is Wedgwood 1 " 

" Oh, no, it's not any kind of wood ! " corrected Dick, 
with his superior smile. " It's genuine china." 

" I said Wedgwood, you stupid ; not the modern white 
and blue, but the old original Josiah Wedgwood, in black 
and red and gold, which was not manufactured after 1764. 
Have you anything else like this ? " 

" There are some left in the chest.'* Dick raised the 
lid. " A whole box- full was smashed to bits in coming, it 
was so badly packed. And half of what was in this box 
was broken or cracked. We used what was left until the 
cook dropped a fiat-iron on a pile of it one day and then 
there wasn't enough to go round." 

"But, Dick, did not you know that these are worth 
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money? Here's another piece of Wedgwood; and this 
plate is Spode ; and this is unquestionably old Delft." She 
held them up as she spoke. 

Dick again smiled. 

" Yes, things are always worth money until you try to 
sell them. We couldn't get a nickel apiece for these, so 
long as there's new ironstone china to be had at the store. 
We had a picture of old Mrs. Ellis, Governor Ellis's wife, 
by Jellica Hoffman — *' 

" Angelica Kauffmann ! " 

" That's it ! And mother said she knew it must be worth 
something, so she took it to Paulsville, and they would only 
give her a dollar and a half for it because it had sword- 
cuts in it." 

Eleanor fell back, very nearly dropping the Spode plate. 

" Dick, that one picture would have brought you enough 
to pay off all your mortgages, and restore the place, and 
leave some capital in the bank to last you the rest of your 
days ! " 

" Well, it didn't, and the Broomley we had of one of the 
Rutherfords didn't, either." 

" Not Romney ? " 

" Yes, that was it, Romney. That wasn't spoiled, and 
we got two dollars for it." 

" It was worth twenty thousand ! " moaned Eleanor. 

Dick looked at her in wide-eyed amazement. 

"Who'd be fool enough to give that for a painting?" 
he asked. " Anyway, this one wasn't even finished ; the 
hands were only one quarter done." 

" Romney never finished hands ; that was as good as a 
signature! And your mother permitted such a sacrifice? 
Did she not know that any Northern dealer would have 
paid well for such treasures ? " 
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" The truth is, we didn't believe 'em genuine, and were 
glad to get anything for 'em," said Dick confidentially. 

" Yet you said they were family portraits ? '* 

" Oh, yes, they'd always been in the family. I don't 
know that it mattered. It always costs a lot to have a pic- 
ture painted, and it's not worth anything when it's done." 

" No ? " said Eleanor. " And the world's masterpieces ? 
Leonardo's * Mona Lisa ' ? Raphael's * Transfiguration ' ? 
Titian's 'Man with the Glove'? Rembrandt's * Night 
Watch * ? " She selected names which she thought must be 
familiar even in Suffolk County, Virginia. 

" They are different," declared Dick. " They were 
painted on purpose for the big museums, and they've been 
kept there ever since, and everybody knows just where 
they are, and they're all catalogued, and have got the names 
of the schools written on them. That's how they tell them 
apart, you know ; they are all marked with the schools, and 
a picture that hasn't got its school written on it, isn't worth 
anything. All that plain people get hold of are just bad 
pieces or imitations, and not worth a dime. I know be- 
cause I made inquiries in Paulsville, and all the shopkeep- 
ers told me the same thing, and one used to live in Rich- 
mond, too. I think we were lucky to get two dollars. If 
you like those plates, you can have 'em," he added magnan- 
imously, " and keep 'em, or sell 'em, if you think you can 
get a cent apiece, which I doubt. Mother gave 'em to me 
because they had been father's. In fact, they're the only 
things that belong to me here. So with my worldly goods 
I thee endow." 

He put his arms round her waist and tried to kiss her, but 
she pushed him away. This wanton display of his hopeless 
limitations, and the thought of the money which might 
been theirs had the pictures been intelligently handl 
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volted her. She knew that if she answered she would speak 
harsh words which might in an instant break the meshes of 
the net which she had so carefully woven and wound about 
him. 

" We are losing all the day talking," she said impatiently. 
** Help me to take this down." 

Throughout the afternoon they toiled. All that was mod- 
em was swept from the parlor at Eleanor's order by Dick, 
who accompanied his movements with reiterated protests 
like the chorus from an oratorio. 

" Mother'll not like to see the rocker in the hall. It's too 
good for that." 

" That little comer table's what mother's used to putting 
her work on at night ; she'll miss it." 

" It's a shame to put the cane-bottomed chairs in the din- 
ing-room. They're not a bit broken." 

" The chimney-piece looks fvinny without the vases. I'm 
sorry I took them out." 

" I wish you'd let me bring the rocker back. Mother 
likes to sit in it at night." 

" You know, she always had that little table by her." 

"What on earth have you got against cane-bottomed 
chairs ? " 

Eleanor replied to neither question nor comment, and 
Dick did not wait for her to do so, being too well occupied in 
obeying. 

The piano was rolled into a comer. 

"You know, it's not straight. Better jamb it in while 
we're about it." 

A quaint straight-backed chair which had stood at Mrs. 
Hadleigh's bedside, was put by the mantelpiece. 

"That was grandfather's chair. I don't know what 
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mother will say when she sees it moved. It's true she'll 
be able to use it oftener here." 

A mahogany bookcase was put on the other side of the 
room. 

" What do you want books in the parlor for? " 

Mrs. Hadleigh's little table, a wretched modern thing of 
painted wood, was replaced by a round-topped colonial ta- 
ble. 

" It's bigger than the other. Mother mayn't like it." 

Chairs that were not, after all, so disabled, and whose 
polished mahogany and mohair lent a prim old-fashioned 
character to the room, were set carelessly about. 

" Not one's up against the wall. It don't look nice at 
all." 

A few old prints stained with time and in dingy gold 
frames were hung here and there to break the white mo- 
notony of plaster walls. 

"If you like old things, you've got them now I " 

Eleanor cast a satisfied glance at the results of her la- 
bors. The parlor was homogeneous. In the dining-room 
the deal table and the cane-bottomed chairs still quar- 
relled with the sideboard, but the latter had to keep it com- 
pany the spinet, relieved of its vitals, so as to serve the 
purpose of the hated kitchen safe which, with the broken 
chairs, had been banished to its proper sphere. 

"If there were only curtains ! " sighed Eleanor. 

A thought struck her, and an hour later she was tacking 
white muslin to the windows in parlor and dining-room. 

As she was arranging the folds of the last, the sound of 
wheels heralded Mrs. Hadleigh's arrival. Eleanor, thrilling 
with excitement, went to the rocking-chair in the hall, and 
sat there as if she had spent the afternoon idling. Mrs. 
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Hadleigh had only to say one unpleasant word, — and Dick, 
tired, nervous, and completely under a new influence, would 
answer so sharply that a clash could not be avoided. 

Mrs. Hadleigh came slowly up the steps and entered the 
hall. With only a look of recognition towards Eleanor, she 
was about to go on, when the open door of the dining-room 
attracted her attention. She took a step forward, noted 
every detail of the transformation, turned to the parlor, 
went in, refrained from speaking to Dick whom she found 
there, and came back to the hall where Eleanor was waiting 
breathlessly. 

" I have not seen the house as home-like since I was a 
girl," she said. " But how did you get muslin for the cur- 
tains?" 

" Ofi, I cut up some dresses I did not need." Eleanor 
was magnificent in her indifference. 

" It is twenty-five years since I have been able to afford 
a muslin dress," said Mrs. Hadleigh quietly, passing on to 
the rear of the house. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

HOW ONE MAY SINK AND ANOTHER MAY RISE 

4^NE dreary September morning when the blight of 
^^ autumn was beginning to make itself felt in the air, 
Doc Howard came back to his office after riding all night 
through cold drizzling rain. The call had been an urgent 
one, and he had responded promptly, braving the weather 
only to find an hysterical woman who fancied herself in 
the throes of death. In his disgust. Doc did not apply the 
panacea of mica panis pills and protoxyde of hydrogen. He 
merely swore, refused the shelter offered him, and went 
home. 

After stabling his horse, Doc entered the office and threw 
himself, dressed as he was, on the bed, drawing a blanket 
over him. 

" I wouldn't budge for the Governor of the State," he 
was saying to himself, merged in the first waves of sleep, 
when a thundering knock at the door brought him in- 
stinctively to his feet. 

*' Plague take the people, never to leave me alone," he 
muttered. " I'll see who it is, but I don't stir out this 
momin'." 

A burly negro greeted him. 

" Buck Morrison axed me fo' gib yo' dis. 'Mawnin', 
Marse Doc I " And slipping a greasy paper into Howard's 
hand, he rode away. 

It was a torn piece of brown wrapping paper from the 
country store, folded in imitation of an envelope 
14 209 
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dressed in pencil : " Mr. Dr. Doc Howard, Esq., M. D." 
Within was written : " Ol man Jake mity porely. Pleez 
kum quik. Say he gwine die." 

" I've got to go for Uncle Jake," said Howard, with a 
sigh, and taking his leather medicine-bag under his arm, 
he went out. 

The rain had stopped. The atmosphere was hot and 
heavy as before a storm. To the south, black clouds were 
lowering. His horse was so weary that he made slow 
progress. 

"Old boy, if you don't get a hump on you, we'll both 
be drenched," he said. But he added no outward per- 
suasion to the words. 

The door of Jake's hut was open; no sign of life was 
seen within. Doc tied his horse to a post and entered. 

Jake in his narrow bed was breathing deeply as if asleep. 
No one was by. Doc felt his pulse, which was beating 
almost imperceptibly, and called him gently. The old man 
stirred, groaned and opened his eyes. 

" Miss Harry ? " he said eagerly. Then, wistfully, " No 
*tent her. Uh axed 'em to come. Mus' be dey is done 
fergit fo' tell 'em. Her would 'a' come to ole man Jake, 



sure." 



He nodded drowsily as he spoke. 

" Yes, she's comin'. I came on ahead to tell you. I*m 
Doc Howard." 

" Tankee, Marse Doc ; mighty good o' yo'. But 'tent no 
use fo' help me. De Lamb He a-calHn' Jake, an' uh kint 
stay no mo'. Uh kin heah de angd o' deat' rappin', rappin,' 
callin' ole man Jake. Bymeby de gates o' heaben'll open, 
an' den muh trib'lations on disher eart' '11 be done. Heah 
'em deh, Marse Doc ; heah 'em rappin' ! " 

He opened his eyes. Howard was thumping his chest. 
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"Uh ent heah 'em no mo'," he added, establishing no 
connection between the doctor's action and the mysterious 
" call." " Mus' be dey is gone fo* anoder po' sinner. 
Dey'U come an' fotch me w'en dey done.'* 

" No fever, no congestion," reflected Howard. " Looks 
like a decline. Uncle Jake," he said aloud, " when did you 
eat last?" 

"Uh ent know. Ent no use fo' ole man Jake t' eat 
w'en de Lamb a-callin' 'em up to de Grol'en Gate." 

" How long have you been in bed ? " 

" Mus' be sence de day afore yistiddy, w'en muh knees 
got to shakin' so uh couldn't stan' an' muh haid got light 
an' funny-like." 

" And you haven't eaten since ? " 

" Uh reckon not, Marse Doc. Ent uh done tell yo' 'tent 



no use r 



?" 



Oh, we'll get you out of this in no time," said Howard. 
" Miss Harry'U be along presently, and you see if you're 
not all right." 

He hunted about among the dishes and tins on the table 
until he found a cup containing a little milk. 

" Here's some medicine. Drink it." 

He held up the old darkey's head, putting the cup to his 
lips. 

" Dat medicine do bu'n, Marse Doc," wailed Jake. 

" Never you mind, it'll set you right. And now don't 
you move till Miss Harry comes." 

The black clouds were extending over the sky, and a 
sharp wind had risen, whistling in the pines. Doc urged 
on his horse. The wind redoubled in violence as he reached 
Oakdale. He stopped at the stable to put his horse in an 
empty stall, and walked up to the house. 

" I say, Mrs. Hadleigh ! Dick ! Anybody ! " he called, 
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standing in the door. Hearing some one move in the 
parlor, he went thither, and saw Eleanor coming in to 
the hall. At least, he supposed it was Eleanor, for he 
scarcely recognized her. She knew him, however; the 
blood rose slowly to her pale cheeks, and she looked coldly 
at him as if expecting him to stand aside that she might 
pass. 

" Old Jake Ellis is dying from want of care," said How- 
ard, coming to the point at once. " Mrs. Hadleigh must 
go to him. Where is she? *' 

She is — she is in the orchard field," answered Eleanor. 
In this weather ! " Through one of the rear windows 
Howard could see that the entire sky was black, and the 
wind blowing a gale. Forms were moving hurriedly amid 
the waving cornstalks. " Oh, I understand. Strippin' the 
last of the fodder before the storm breaks. They've got 
Rosella and even the twins at it with the rest. How does 
it happen you weren't wanted? " 

" I was wanted, perhaps for the only time since I have 
been at Oakdale." Eleanor's resentment in recalling a 
scene which had just occurred, smothered the animosity 
which she had nursed against Howard. 

" So you wouldn't go ? " Howard's tone was of 
friendly interest free from inquisitiveness. 

" No," said Eleanor hotly, forgetting all prudence. 
" Mrs. Hadleigh called me to go with her, and I said I 
would not." 

" It's a wonder she took no for an answer. Savin' that 
fodder has a big importance for her. You must have got- 
ten along with her better than I expected." 

" She took my ianswer because she had to." Eleanor 
spoke tartly. "I told her it would tear my hands, and 
that I was not used to field-work. I am quite sure I spoke 
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nicely. Firmly, of course, but politely. Yet she was very 
angry. I have never seen her so angry. She told me that 
in marrying Dick Hadleigh I must have known that I 
should have to share his lot. Go9d God, have I not shared 
it ! '* She looked down at her dress, faded and worn ; at 
her hands, whose satin skin and dazzling whiteness had 
been roughened and darkened by house-work ; at her shoes, 
breaking in the seams. 

Howard saw all this, and more. Her face was altered; 
the lines about her eyes had hardened, the corners of her 
mouth had fallen, her cheeks had lost their flush and her 
chin showed sharp under skin loosened by loss of flesh. 
Only her hair, her eyes and her teeth were still untouched 
by the tarnishing wear of toil and neglect. 

"If she lets herself go this way, those won't last long, 
either,'' Howard reflected. Understanding her and appre- 
ciating her fate, he genuinely pitied her. He found nothing 
to admire now, and for the moment he considered himself 
only her friend. 

"If they hadn't been brutes, they would have saved her 
from this," he continued to himself. " That's what comes 
of havin' to fight for a livelihood in the country. I'll have 
to see if I can't do something for the poor girl." 

The storm had broken. Great drops of rain were splash- 
ing the ground, and the wind rushed wildly round the 
corners of the house, shaking the roof-beams. Howard 
and Eleanor, standing at the parlor windows, could see 
Mrs. Hadleigh with her sons and the negroes, working 
steadily on. Only when the last armful of fodder was 
pulled and stacked did they leave the field, battling against 
the unchained elements as they ran to the house. Mrs. 
Hadleigh, wet to the skin, water streaming from her hair 
and face, stopped in the hall at sight of Howard. 
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"You here, Robert, and you did not help us, you who 
have our interest at heart?" she said solemnly. She in- 
tended her words for Eleanor, and emphasized them so 
that they should not miss their mark. 

" Sorry, Mrs. Hadleigh ; but you know, a doctor has to 
think of his hands." 

The excuse was inopportune. Mrs. hadleigh darted a 
furious glance at Eleanor, and passed into the dining- 
room. Howard followed her. 

" Old Jake's very bad ; fact is, he's starved 'most to 
death. Soon as you've changed your clothes, get some eggs 
and milk and send them over by Rutherford, no matter 
what .the weather is. That devil of a Rosella hasn't given 
him anything to eat for two or three days, and he can't 
stand it, at his age." 

" What an outrage ! " exclaimed Mrs. Hadleigh. " I 
have been sending food daily. I shall see what can be 
done." 

" Don't stand there talkin'," ordered the doctor. " Go 
and change those clothes straight off." 

Mrs. Hadleigh still lingered. 

" So my daughter-in-law found nothing better to do than 
to complain of me to you ? " she asked. 

" Complain ? What do you mean ? " 

His feigned unconsciousness deceived Mrs. Hadleigh and 
appeased her, at least so far as he was concerned. 

" About the fodder. If she had helped, we should have 
finished before the storm." 

" You mean to say you expected her to help? " 

"Of course. She must work with the rest of us, since 
her lot is cast with ours." 

" She was not born to this." 

" Nor was I." 
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" Yes, but you were brought to it by circumstances, and 
that poor fool of a girl came and put her own neck in the 
noose. There's a big difference, you know. Now, Mrs. 
Hadleigh, will you get into some dry clothes, or do you 
want me to have a case of pneumonia to nurse? Drink 
something hot, and rub yourself with salt; and don't let 
any body come into Dick's old room. I'm goin' to get the 
first sleep I've had since night-before-last." 

" To think of Doc Howard as a champion of woman ! " 
he mused as he went upstairs. " Well, I reckon it had 
to come some time, and it's just as well she's lost her looks, 
so that I'm only doin' abstract philanthropy. What I 
want to know is, how's she gettin' on with Dick ? " 

He was enlightened on this point and several others, that 
very day, at dinner. 

Dick, too, had changed. His health was evidently fail- 
ing under unaccustomed strain. He sat moody and silent, 
heeding Eleanor as little as he did his mother. The two 
women were civil to one another, but latent hostility was in 
every word they exchanged. Rutherford alone was serene, 
putting in a light comment to turn a subject whenever it 
threatened to become dangerous, periodically rousing Dick 
from his abstraction, and paying to Eleanor an assiduous 
court. 

** The boy's improvin'," Howard reflected. " I believe 
he's developin' common sense. But Dick — I won't g^ve 
him two months to live, at this gait. It's just as I expected. 
Pulled both ways, he's gone neither, and is simply f allin' to 
pieces where he stands. Perhaps it's as well. He has 
nothin' to live for. Only, there's Eleanor. I reckon the 
only thing is for Dick to go her side. If he's been able to 
keep in the middle in spite of the way she's neglected her- 
self, she could get him oy^r h^r way in no time, if she 
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held herself up to her old standard. It's a pity to sacrifice 
the old lady, but it can't be helped. The pull on her side 
would be too long and too heavy to be any use." 

Next day, when he had rested and a serene sky had 
succeeded the storm-clouds, Howard asked Eleanor to walk 
with him to Uncle Jake's. As they went, he told her all 
that was on his. mind. He spoke so frankly, he argued so 
well, that Eleanor heard him out, though many of the things 
which he had to say were unpleasantly personal, some bru- 
tally so. His real character appeared to her for the first 
time. His devil-may-care ways, his blunt sayings, his 
irresistible good nature, held deep beneath them no small 
amount of human sympathy. Morally speaking there was 
certainly some sense lacking in his composition ; yet he had 
good in him that could not be divined on the surface, and 
of a more helpful sort than she had yet found in Suffolk 
County. Her hatred against him was a thing of the past. 

" There is much truth in what you say. Doctor Howard," 
she admitted when he had finished. " I have ceased strug- 
gling. Everybody about me has struggled and yielded, and 
it is all so hopeless ! You saw clearly, that day you took me 
down to Lovers' Corner. I should not have married Dick. 
Not that he has ever failed me ; he has loyally done his best 
to make me happy; and he has supported me whenever I 
have come into conflict with his mother. As late as yester- 
day, sharp words passed between them because he justified 
me about the fodder-pulling. But it is wearing him. He 
cannot be entirely mine ; you warned me that his mother's 
hold was too strong. Seeing this, I stopped trying, for my 
own sake as well as for his. I have made many concessions 
in the last three months; I do much of the cooking and 
most of the house-work; I attend to the chickens; I often 
milk the cows ; I have only stopped short of field-work, I 
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suppose that must come, too. After all, what can it matter ? 
This is only an episode in my life ; my life is an episode in 
the world; the world is a dot in the universe; and the 
universe is lost in infinity. Were it not for this thought, 
I believe I should go mad, at times. But judged in that 
way, it all becomes so trivial that I feel I could bear any- 
thing." 

" Miss Eleanor " — Howard refrained from calling her 
by her name, though he considered it his right to do so — 
" I don't want to exaggerate, but I reckon it's a conserva- 
tive estimate to say that one-third of Harriet Hadleigh's 
misery has come from her bein' too ready to knuckle down 
before adversity. Folks and Fate itself got to believe she 
sort of liked it, and they piled it on. Don't you make the 
same mistake. In Dick's interest as well as in your own, 
I say you ought to get him better in hand and keep him 
there. You've got enough charm to fascinate any man, 
if you want to. You had me, at one time." Whether 
made intentionally or not, the confession that his admira- 
tion was a thing of the past, smote Eleanor. She wished 
that she did hate him. " You've let your looks and your 
dress go all to pieces. As I was tellin' you a while ago, 
the only wonder is Dick should still care about you at all. 
If I married a woman and she let herself go like that, I 
know how I'd feel." 

" If I thought Dick cared ! " moaned Eleanor. " To see 
him night after night in dirty boots and sod-stained clothes 
which he has not taken the trouble to change in coming 
from the fields; to hear from him never a word when I 
tried to dress! All my life I have heard myself talked 
about ; I was told such a frock was becoming and such an- 
other was not, that I looked well to-night or did not appear 
to advantage. It may have been vanity ; I don't believe it 
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was, for I never got offended when told I was not a success, 
and only tried to correct the mistake another time. What- 
ever it was, it became my second nature. In losing it, I 
think I must have sacrificed self-esteem. I ceased to care. 
I look in the glass and sec an ugly face instead of one 
which I know was beautiful, and 1 am not affected. I 
simply say to myself that it is better so, since I shall cause 
fewer difficulties between Dick and his mother, and may 
prolong his chance for life. As to what my fate would 
be if Dick were to die, I dare not think of it. I dread the 
world ; I should endure all things here rather than be 
thrown in it.'* 

" I can understand that." 

Eleanor looked up, startled. Howard's face was impas- 
sive. 

" You're wrong," he said as if he had not spoken. 
*' Dick's salvation depends on your gettin' control right 
away. Pull out some of your nice dresses, take to prinkin' 
before the glass, no matter what the old lady says, and 
you'll have settled it before another month's out." 

*' I have no more dresses," said Eleanor. " My uncle 
who — who died just before I came back here, had been 
very unfortunate in his affairs ; there were estate debts and 
such things ; I had been his ward, and I was ruined. The 
creditors were very hard on me; I had to give up every- 
thing I owned, jewels, trinkets, clothes. I was left with my 
mourning dress and a few light things of no possible value. 
I had nothing else when I married Dick; and you know 
what opportunities I have had for shopping since." 

" It's a pity," Howard said. " That was your one 
chance." 

While she was talking, a gleam of admiration had crept 
into his eyes, though he might pretend it was dejid in him. 
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This drop of the tonic on which she had lived, renewed 
Eleanor's energy. 

'* You have shown me the way," she said. " I shall 
find means to follow it." 

Serene in the midst of the strife, the pain, the misery 
surrounding him, Rutherford Hadleigh was none the less 
preyed upon by preoccupations beyond his years and ex- 
perience. Ever under the domination of his elder brother 
who had the gift to command and the capacity to devise 
wishes worthy of enforcement — two qualities which do not 
necessarily go hand in hand — Rutherford had passed his 
life in utter irresponsibility until the awakening of his 
soul came as the result of his sore trials in Richmond. The 
metaphor of fire tempering steel and destroying only base 
metal, has been abused in its application to the formation 
of character by adversity. One forgets that the truest 
steel itself is lost if it remain a moment too long in the 
furnace. And so with character. For every man that is 
saved by hardship, a score are lost. Rutherford was among 
the few rescued before the chastening process reduces 
them to ashes. 

It was to mental realization rather than to actual fulfill- 
ment that Rutherford was brought. He perceived facts 
and conditions of which he had been oblivious. He 
studied them and wondered at them, like a child first observ- 
ing form, or color, or movement. Yet like the child, he 
made no effort to coordinate his ideas. Impressed on his 
mind, this knowledge evolved in his sub-consciousness. 
And it was a violent shock to him when he understood, 
one day, that he was virtually managing the entire estate, 
and that, moreover, he grasped his duties in each detail and 
was acquitting himself creditably. He had thought he was 
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merely doing Dick's work. He saw that he was doing his 
own. 

Dick's decline, though rapid, had been so even that its 
stages had gone unnoticed. He began by being so pre- 
occupied with the thought of the wife he adored, that his 
interest in his work was desultory. He would tell himself 
that he must labor doubly for her sake, and so perhaps 
he would, for the space of five minutes. Then he: would 
reflect on her future and his olden ambitions ; his yearning 
for a freer, better life would return, and his hold would 
slacken on the hoe or the plow. Then he would be over- 
come once again by the sense of helplessness, and all effort 
would cease. Such attacks, from occasional, became fre- 
quent. Rutherford, aware only that the work was not 
advancing, would display his utmost energy and unwittingly 
supplement his brother's neglected share. 

The next stage saw Dick take to absenting himself from 
the fields for an entire morning or afternoon. Eleanor 
would want his assistance in the house or need companion- 
ship in a drive or walk. He resisted once or twice, but 
soon learned to comply. The interruptions became al- 
most a habit. Eleanor would plead for him fatigue or 
heart trouble. It had been his wont to toil on notwith- 
standing. Eleanor now claimed that she was there to at- 
tend to his health. 

In the third stage, health, from an excuse, was a sad 
reality. The war between Mrs. Hadleigh and Eleanor had 
waxed hot. Conflict had followed close upon conflict, now 
one winning, now the other, without ever a decisive en- 
counter. Eleanor's imagination and self-control could have 
defeated any attitude save quiescence. The waves of her 
despair wasted themselves against the rock of Mrs. Had- 
leigh's resistance. But the waves ended by tiring, and the 
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rock by wearing. Dick, seeking to place himself as a wall 
between the two, decreased the friction for neither, and 
exposed his frail force. Eleanor sometimes yielded, now; 
she was exhausted in a strife which brought nothing, even 
with success. But Mrs. Hadleigh, exhausted also, some- 
times lost the calm which might have dominated Eleanor. 
So that both belligerents remained equal. Only Dick sank 
steadily. 

Efutherford, once alive to the situation, watched the 
developments with anguish in his soul. Relieving Dick 
from physical and mental strain, he could in a way main- 
tain order ; yet he knew that this furnished small guarantee 
for the future. He did not blame Eleanor for what was 
occurring; he had surrendered unconditionally to her in- 
fluence. She had a way of sounding his thoughts which 
to him savored of witchcraft. She understood every- 
thing, sympathized with everything, directed in everything. 
Nor could he conceive her in the wrong, while he did not 
justify her against his mother. To him, they were two 
different elements, each wholly good, but not intended to 
blend. Dick would blame one or the other, as fancy or 
irritation dictated. Rutherford stood impartially between 
both, rendering service at times by concluding a truce. 

His mother, Eleanor and Dick were, however, suffering 
alike from this existence. One single solution presented 
itself to him, assuring relief for them and happiness for 
him. He might marry Laura Stolton, 

The thought of marrying Laura was a new one, and 
held a strange fascination. Dick had loved her; and the 
prospect of taking Dick's place here as he had in the 
management of the estate, flattered Rutherford. Further- 
more, he had seen Laura constantly, throughout his life, 
only for her to disappear suddenly and become a red 
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The enchantment of distance descended upon him. Finally, 
Eleanor, whether from generosity, or malice, or want of 
a better occupation, had deftly played upon his emotions 
and encouraged his liking for Laura. He analyzed him- 
self very calmly, or deceived himself into so believing— 
people in the heat of a passion which blinds them always 
claim dispassionateness — and he reached the conclusion 
that he was in love with Laura. 

He looked long and steadily at himself in a mirror, 
after making this momentous discovery. It was a country- 
store mirror, like burnished tin, its surface a sheet of 
flaws. The length of his nose was doubled, one eye was 
twisted out of line, there was a peak on the top of his 
head, and his chin was cut abruptly off just below the 
mouth. 

" Laura would never marry a fellow who looks like that," 
he criticised dejectedly. 

Then he laughed. He was so used to this mirror that he 
had forgotten its distortions. 

'* I ain't handsome, though. But I know she loves 
mother. She might like me a little, for mother's sake. 
And I know she's not happy. Uncle Billy's a horrid old 
man. I'll try, anyhow." 

That same evening he dressed with unusual pains as soon 
as he had had supper. Since his return from Richmond he 
had not been able to afford a new suit of clothes, but he 
had learned to care for what he had. Cleaned and pressed 
by Mrs. Hadleigh, his black coat, bought as second quality 
at a large Paulsville shop, was quite presentable after two 
years of use as "best." While the rest of his raiment 
was not impeccable, he could preserve order in the essential 
extremities, boots and neckwear; the former laboriously 
polished by himself, and the latter of a quiet gray exciting 
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the envy of his local acquaintances who, not being par- 
ticularly impressed by hue or pattern, thought that he 
must have a constantly renewed supply, whereas they never 
at any time had more than one. And neck-tie fashions in 
Suffolk County running to green with red streaks of light- 
ning, or purple with yellow spots, one of them would fast 
become an obsession. 

Rutherford found Laura sitting on the veranda at Pine 
Grove, a large watermelon in front of her. 

You have come just in time to help me," she said. 

Here is the knife. Will you cut it? " 

Rutherford thrust the blade deep and cut all round 
through the green rind with the hollow crackling sound 
which proclaims the perfect melon. He gave her a gen- 
erous slice, and took one. 

There was no moon, nor any suggestion of wind in the 
trees. He sat in the glare of light from the open hall door, 
awkwardly holding his plate. Laura was in absolute dark- 
ness. He guessed her presence only by hearing the melon- 
seeds fall in her plate as she swept them aside with a 
spoon. It was very unromantic. He was sorry he had 
come. It did not occur to him that he might await a better 
opportunity. 

" You haven't told me how Aunt Harry is," Laura be- 
gan. 

" You haven't asked." Rutherford's conversation was 
gaining by contact with Eleanor. 

" Excuse me, I have ; I did then," Laura recognized 
Eleanor's influence, and was equal to the occasion. 

" She's got the blues. Fact is, Laura, she misses you." 
He had devised this as a first step, and having taken it, he 
was frightened. 

" She knows where to find me," Laura said. 
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'' She didn't use to have to look. Why have you stopped 
comin* to see her?" 

Laura did not answer. 

" You know, you've never come to the house since Ae 
day before the weddin'. We all thought it very funny you 
didn't come down for that, or go to Oakdale afterwards. 
We thought you were ill, but Joe Joyce says he saw you 
feedin' the chickens that evenin*. Eleanor said your dress 
didn't fit you, but mother was there last time you tried it 
on, and there wasn't anything the matter." 

" Perhaps I didn't want to go," said Laura stiflBy. 

Rutherford was chilled. He had thought to lead the 
conversation pleasantly on by means of a friendly remon- 
strance. 

" Oh, then I reckon it was all right," he faltered, " Only 
it seemed funny you never came at all. Didn't you ever 
want to?" 

His tone was supplicating. Laura's conscience smote 
her. 

" It hasn't always been my fault," she said. " Papa and 
Pete so often require the buggy." 

Rutherford remembered that Laura had given her own 
buggy to his mother when the Hadleighs* sole conveyance 
had yielded beneath the weight of years. It was his turn 
to be smitten. He changed the subject. 

"Uncle Jake's mighty bad. Doc Howard says the 
chances are he won't live. They've let him starve so long 
that he can't rally, at his age." 

" I must go to him to-morrow," cried Laura. " Why did 
nobody tell me? I'll make some jelly for him, and take 
some wine — if I can find a vehicle of some sort," she added 
hastily, remembering the excuse which she had advanced. 
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" I am going to have another slice of melon. You must 
keep me company." 

Rutherford acquiesced. It was really most unromantic. 

" Perhaps you'll let me take you over," he suggested, his 
heart beginning to thump, for according to his previsions, 
the critical moment had arrived. " Let me take you over," 
he repeated earnestly, " because I want to take you every- 
where, now." 

He could not see her, and he felt her eyes on him as he 

sat in the light. Some of the melon juice had got on 

.his fingers,' which were sticking to the plate he held. He 

dropped his spoon noisily. Nothing less romantic could 

have been conceived. 

" Laura, you must think me a very big fool. You're too 
clever not to know me as I am, and I know I'm no good. 
But Fm not as silly as I used to be ; at least I don't think I 
am. I reckon you know I had a hard time in Richmond ; 
it seemed pretty tough, then ; but it stopped me from chasin' 
after the moon. It knocked into my thick head the sensible 
notion that I was no-count everywhere except here, and not 
much good even then. And it made me think. I didn't 
ever use to think. I do now, though. And do you know 
what Fve thought ? " 

Now that he had started, the words came of themselves, 
and he was telling his story with the simplicity of genuine- 
ness. He forgot the lack of romance which had depressed 
him. 

" I thought," he resumed, as she kept silence, " that if I 
had by me somebody to help and advise me, I might be able 
to do just a little bit, after all. Didn't somebody say you 
only begin to know, when you know you don't know? 
Well, that's where I am. I don't mean that I haven't got 
15 
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anybody to help me now. Mother does a lot for me, and 
so does Dick. And as for Eleanor, — she's taken ever so 
much trouble with me. She's helped me to know myself." 

There was a sudden tension of the atmosphere which he 
could not explain. 

"Laura" — his voice became low and full — ^"Fve al- 
ways been so like a brother with you, that for a long time 
I didn't know just what I felt. Now, I know I've loved 
you all my life. I haven't much to offer you ; only myself ; 
but with you by me, I — might be able to do something. 
Anyhow, I could always serve you, Laura, and always love 
you. Could you marry me for that ? " 

" I shall never marry," said Laura hoarsely. 

A strained pause followed. 

So it was to end like that. It had been unromantic from 
the start. 

Rutherford got up. 

" Good-night," he said. 

" Good-night," she answered. 

And he left her. 

The sound of his horse's hoofs died away. 

" If she had not sent him 1 If she had not sent him I '* 
sobbed Laura. And her head in her hands, she wept long 
and bitterly, alone in the night. 



CHAPTER XIX 

HOW BLACK AND WHITE MAY AGREE 

UPON becoming a member of the Hadleigh family, 
Eleanor bad lost no time in fulfilling her dream of 
doing missionary work among the negroes. She felt it a 
blot upon her as an American that these millions of op- 
pressed creatures should be groveling in an ignorance re- 
sulting from the condition of servitude in which they had 
deliberately been held for generations despite all the pre- 
cepts of hvmianity and civilization. She considered it her 
sacred duty to do what she could towards influencing and 
raising at least those cast in her way by fate. Two means 
alone occurred to her as plausible : instillment of self-respect 
and extension of education. For her, culture was the key 
to all merits; and perhaps it is, when one possesses these 
merits very strongly and need only open the way for their 
development. Yet even then, one as often as not opens 
the wrong way, and attains a counter-development of vice. 
It is the fad of the hour to proclaim education the universal 
panacea, without stopping to reflect that if the results ob- 
servable on human character have any importance, then 
most education must be based on mistaken lines. The 
world has known men of wealth, position and education who 
were thieves and liars and libertines; and illiterate negroes 
and laborers with sterling virtues which would have done 
honor to a Hebrew patriarch. The good have been per- 
verted by learning, and the bad elevated by it. The strong- 
est class illustration advanced in favor of educate 
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American negro, is the most positive argument against it. 
The older generations of illiterate negroes counted few 
faults ; the younger generations of educated ones count lit- 
tle else. One who cares to use his eyes rather than arm- 
chair treatises in going through the world, perceives the 
relative value of general laws, and also the danger of try- 
ing either to make or to apply them. General laws are not 
made and are not applied : they make and apply themselves. 
To attempt shaping them and forcing the universe into 
their mold, serves but to retard the creation and progress 
of the myriad conflicting elements, atmospheres and influ- 
ences which by their very contrasts and contradictions, their 
heterogeneousness and struggle for supremacy, raise to 
greatness and usefulness a race or a nation. But a world 
of difference separates the regulations which follow upon 
this natural process of evolution, from the restrictions which 
man tries to enforce because he wishes to see things thus 
and so. Widespread foregone conclusions are more apt to 
turn on sentiment than on common-sense; and the most 
representative governments are prone to be corrupt, from 
thie very fact that they rest on a strong majority and have 
nothing to fear. As temptation leads to sin, as power leads 
to abuse, — so popularity leads to mistake. 

Eleanor had commenced with Julia, teaching moral law 
and decorum, self-appreciation and self-assertion. Julia 
listened attentively. 

" Yo's de f us' white 'oman uh is heah talk dat 'er' way," 
she said at last, one day. "Us-all is know a nigger's ez 
good ez two white men, an' better, too." 

" Oh, no, not as good as two," protested Eleanor. " All 
that I meant was, that we are equal before God. You see, 
I don't pretend to be twice as good as you. And as it hap- 
pens that I am mistress and you are servant, I must give 
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orders which of course you must obey." As a matter of 
fact, Julia rarely obeyed anybody, and never Eleanor, by 
any accident. " That," continued Eleanor, " is what we call 
discipline, but it is purely outward, and does not concern 
our inner selves." 

Julia, who was kneading biscuit-dough for supper, shook 
her hands free and brushed off the flour on her apron as 
she tore it from her waist and tossed it into a corner. 

" Uh gwine," she said. 

"What?" asked Eleanor, bewildered. 

" Tell Miss Harry uh done gone," quoth Julia from the 
door. 

" You mean that you give notice ? " 

But Julia was already beyond hearing. 

" It is just as well," said Mrs. Hadleigh when Eleanor 
related what had occurred. " Keeping a servant was be- 
coming a luxury which we could no longer afford. The 
crops will be almost a complete failure this year." 

As a share of Julia's work fell upon her, Eleanor had 
good reason to repent of her excessive zeal. Nevertheless, 
she neither repented, nor reformed, nor even asked Mrs. 
Hadleigh for advice. 

Her attention was next directed towards Sam, one of the 
plantation hands whom she found sitting on a cross-bar 
fence throwing stones at a pig. Eleanor lectured him se- 
verely on cruelty to animals. Sam listened sulkily, and re- 
lated the incident in disrespectful terms which reached 
Dick's ears. Mild as Dick was, and deeply as he loved his 
wife, he told her that she had been wrong, and he begged 
her to leave the hands alone in future unless she wanted 
them to desert at a moment's notice like Julia. 

" Would you have let him abuse a poor pig? " said Elea- 
nor. 
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"Of course not. I'd have cried, *You Sam! You let 
that pig alone, or I'll shy stones at you ! ' I'd have laughed, 
and he'd have laughed, and that would have ended it." 

" You surely did not expect me to use such language? " 

" No, and that's just why I want you to leave them alone." 

Still Eleanor did not despair, though she altered her ways. 
Particularly anxious to reach Rosella, who remained re- 
fractory in the face of all advances, Eleanor tried her in- 
fluence upon Buck. Buck longed for everything which was 
not his, and professed to despise that which lay before him. 
This state of mind is expressed in one word as Ambition, 
and is a thing to be encouraged. 

" And so you would like to go to town? " inquired Elea- 
nor, hearing that he had expressed such desires, and de- 
lighted to find promising material. 

"Yassum, uh'd like to go up Noo Yawk way, an' be 
butler. Dey say yo' kin mek heaps o' money dere, an' 
nigger good ez white man." 

"Oh, yes," assented Eleanor. "You are quite right. 
That would be well worth your while. But you have a 
great many things to learn first. You know how to read 
and write, of course?" 

" Yassum." 

" Have you read much ? " 

" Uh ent had much book, but uh likes to read." 

" What would you care for? I may be able to find you 
books," said Eleanor eagerly. 

"Uh done heah say dey's a feller call Shekspare as is 
write fine stuff," grinned Buck. " Uh wants to read him." 

" A most remarkably intelligent man," thought Eleanor ; 
and she ran to Mrs. Hadleigh. 

" You have an old set of Shakespeare somewhere, have 
you not, Mrs. Hadleigh? Do give it to Buck. He wants 
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to read it And we should encourage such ambitions." 

" Certainly," answered Mrs. Hadleigh, betraying none of 
the surprise and resistance which Eleanor had expected. 
" I shall see to it." 

Eleanor met Buck a day or two later, and asked if he had 
his book. 

" Yassum, an* dey do be fine readin*, sure. Uh is read 
'em through t'ree time." 

"Really? Three times?" Eleanor interrogated skep- 
tically. 

" Yassum," answered Buck. " An' de picture do help a 
lot." 

As he spoke he drew from his pocket a thumbed and 
soiled primer. 

"Dis de Shekspare Mis' Harry done gimme. Uh kin 
read 'em easy. Dey's a horse" — he pointed to a crude 
engraving — " an' dey's a man, an' dey's a cow — no, mus' 
be a ox, 'cause he got a pbw; an' dey's a wagon. He 
do be fine readin'." 

The bliss of ignorance was upon him. While blaming 
Mrs. Hadleigh for having deceived his trusting soul, Eleanor 
had not the heart to enlighten him. 

The lesson served her better than many harder ones. She 
allowed Buck's budding intelligence to care for itself, and 
thenceforth she resorted to working rather than teaching. 
She accomplished no little real good among the negroes; 
and presently was dismayed to find that she had come no 
nearer to an understanding of or with them than she had 
been before. 

" I have worked so hard to help the negroes," she once 
said to Mrs. Hadleigh. '^It is discouraging to accomplish 
nothing. I esteem them far more than you do; yet they 
listen to you and will not take a word from me." 
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Mrs. Hadleigh did not respond immediately. She had 
seen Eleanor often do harm where there was good to be 
done, and she had held back knowing that advice would be 
scorned. When she spoke, it was slowly, laying stress 
upon each word: — 

" If you were to accept a negro as an overgrown child 
with his whims and passions, his good points and bad; a 
being always to be kept at his distance, yet humored and 
indulged in such ways as may seem to increase his priv- 
ileges without intrenching on your own — I think not only 
you would begin to be useful to him, but you would truly 
esteem his many qualities for the first time." 

" I had never thought of him under this aspect," said 
Eleanor. 

Mrs. Hadleigh smiled one of her rare smiles. 

" I fear the trouble with most people who discuss him, is 
that they have never thought at all." 

Only from her attentions to Uncle Jake did Eleanor re- 
ceive any measure of return ; and here all satisfaction was 
cut out by Mrs. Hadleigh's comment that he, like Uncle 
Tom, was the happy product of the undefendable slavery 
system, while the intractables with whom Eleanor could 
not agree were the fruits of precipitate emancipation and 
theoretical education. Eleanor had stopped trying to argue 
with Mrs. Hadleigh, however ; their points of view were too 
different, what they respectively accepted as facts too in- 
consistent, and besides, each of them wanted to believe as 
she believed and could only enjoy peace of mind by cling- 
ing to her persuasions. 

On the day after Rutherford's watermelon proposal — • 
although Eleanor would have reckoned the date otherwise 
— she went over to carry food to Uncle Jake, as she had 
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done regularly since hearing of his condition. Laura was 
within, bending over his still form and giving instructions 
about a basket she had brought over. Eleanor hesitated 
on the threshold. 

" Yassum, Miss Laura/' Rosella said. " T'ank ye ma*am, 
Miss Laura. De ole man jes' been eatin'. Ent want 
nuttin' yet awhile. Bymby uh'U gen 'em to 'em. He do 
eat mos' 'stonishin'. Buck an' me's a-feedin' him all day 
long. T'ank ye ma'am, Miss Laura. Say howdy to Miss 
Bessie fo' me." 

Rosella, bowing and smiling, was following Laura out 
when both saw Eleanor's form in the door. Laura drew 
back instinctively. They had not met since the night on 
which they had bared their souls to each other. 

" Why, Laura ! " Eleanor was as composed as if they 
had parted on the pleasantest terms an hour before. 

Laura slipped by, and was gone. 

" Mrs. Hadleigh asked me to say she would come over 
later this afternoon. How is Uncle Jake ? " As she spoke, 
Eleanor gave her offering to Rosella, who accepted it as a 
matter of course. 

" Yo' kin look," said Rosella in answer to Eleanor's ques- 
tion. The affability which she had shown to Laura had 
changed to insolence for Eleanor. 

Uncle Jake had roused, the light rekindling in his eyes. 

" Miss Ellen ! She done come back ! " 

He endeavored to raise himself. Eleanor restrained 
him. 

" Lie still. Uncle Jake. You knew I had come back." 

" Ent uh tell yo' f o' not come back ! " he moaned. " Ent 
uh say old man Jake'll be daid, ent uh say uh see deaf qp 
to de ole Dale o' Bounty, all fo' we'n yo' come back, Miss 
Ellen?" 
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" I hope it will be for me," sighed Eleanor. 

" Tent f o' you. When de ewe-lamb go fo' lay in anoder 
man bosom, Uriah' II bruk he heart!" 

Jake gazed wildly about for a moment, and sank back 
exhausted. 

He is delirious/' said Eleanor. 

Him talkin' plain common sense/' grunted Rosella. 

Us-all is know who's a-mekin' up to you, and how some 
day you'll go off f'om Marse Dick an' lef 'em so/' She 
laughed offensively. 

*' Rosella, don't you dare to speak to me in this way i I 
will not tolerate such impertinence. I shall never come 
here again I " 

Observing that Eleanor's indignation was intense^ Rosella 
felt flattered, and laughed on. As Eleanor, quivering with 
wrath, walked rapidly away, she heard Rosella's voice ring 
out clear and strong in a hymn. 

I was dere w'en dey nail Him on de CrosS| 

On de Cross; 
I was dere w'en dey nail Him on de Cross; 

0-oh, sometime my trouble mek me tremble, tremble, tremble, 
I was dere w'en dey nail Him on de Cross. 

I was dere w'en dey laid Him en de grave, 

En de grave; 
I was dere w'en dey laid Him en de grave; 

0-oh, sometime my trouble mek me tremble, tremble, tremble, 
I was dere w'en dey laid Him en de grave. 

The negroes of Suffolk County knew that Jake Ellis 
was dying. After ten o'clock that night, any housekeeper 
within a radius of twelve miles, who had a servant, might 
have searched in vain through her cupboards for a piece of 
china. The bareness of the shelves would have caused no 
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consternation. Experience had proved that the articles 
were merely borrowed for the night, and everything would 
be replaced before breakfast. As by a common consent, 
the available plates and dishes had concentrated at Rosella's 
cabin, whither negroes were streaming from all directions 
in long silent files. 

Sam and Jackson, who with Buck worked at the Had- 
leighs', were the first to arrive. Julia soon followed. On 
the hearth a pine fire was crackling merrily. The three 
gathered round it with their hosts. One by one, other ne- 
groes joined them. The room filled, and newcomers could 
not advance beyond the steps. Still mysterious forms kept 
gliding through the dark woods and along the roads lead- 
ing to Jake's hut. Scores had to stand out in the yard. 

" Ent it de deat'-rattle ? " 

Julia, kneeling and sitting on her heels, pointed to the 
bed in which the dying man lay. A hush fell upon all. 
The sound came again. But it was followed quickly by a 
noise suspiciously like a suppressed giggle. 

"It's dat debil Asberryl" cried Buck, pulling the boy 
by the leg from under the bed and shaking him fiercely. 
" Ef you' scare us dat 'er' way ag'in, nigger, uh'U jes' 'bout 
kill yo' I " 

" Don' see no cake ! " whimpered the child. " Yo' telled 
me uh'd get cake ! " 

"Beatin's 'bout ez much cake ez you'll get," said Buck, 
with grim emphasis. 

" Go 'long, nigger ! " interposed Rosella. " Don't treat 
de chile so w'en he gran'pa dyin'. Fotch 'em out de dresser, 
Asberry, an' give some to de gen'ermen an' ladies. Den 
you'll have some." 

For once the child sprang to do his mother's bidding. 
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As be opened the drawer, his shrill voice piped out above 
the din of negro comment : — 

" Ooh I Mammy I Jellies ! An' chicken ! An' goodies ! 
Ck)hl Ooh I Rasberryl" 

All that Mrs. Hadleigh, Laura and other neighbors had 
prepared with loving hands and had brought to save old 
Jake's life, had been hoarded up in the dresser for the death- 
feast. 

Rosella dashed forward through the thick throng and 
scattered the twins with a cuff on the ear of each. 

" My sakes ! Who ever seed such chillen I 'Tent time 
fo' de jellies ! " 

" Alius time fo' jelly," volimteered a burly negro behind 
her, and reaching down, he seized a bowl, put it to his 
mouth, and noisily swallowed most of its contents. 

A clamor of laughter, jibes, reproaches, broke out. 

"Dat's de wayl" "Ent yo' 'shame I" "Rosella jes' 
stingy ! " " Don' yo' gobble up my share I '* " G)me 'long, 
nigger, le's rush it ! " 

The noise was deafening. In the densely packed room 
the air was heavy and fetid. Old Jake, in his bed, shook 
with a nervous rigor, and groaned. The negroes without, 
hearing the disturbance, thought the interesting event at 
hand, and tried to force an entrance. A wild struggle fol- 
lowed. In the confusion, all the dainties disappeared. 

When relative order was restored. Buck and Rosella made 
their way back to the fireplace, where the dignity of their 
position could best be maintained. 

" Is de preacher done come ? " asked a youth, the sides 
and back of his head shaved with a razor and a round mat 
of black wool left on the top. 

" Shoo, now ! Ent you' know he saved ? " Rosella spoke 
scornfully. "What he want preacher for? Preacher all 
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right fo' you, Cupid Lee, w'at ain't been to meetin' fo' a 
good t'ree mont'." 

" Is you sabe, Mis' Morrison ? " asked Cupid Lee htunbly. 

" Ent yo' never heah 'bout dat ? " Rosella swelled out 
with importance. 

" Do tell 1 " came the chorus. 

" 'Twas two year gone, w'en dey was de big revival meet- 
in' down to Shoreham," she said. " Uh'd been goin' reg'- 
lar, an' seed all de folk gettin' save, an' nuttin' ent come 
to me. Uh wanted 'lipon mighty bad — ^' 

Sh'd say yo' did," came a voice from the crowd. 

'Member de time Preacher Brown axed yo' fo' pray, an' 
yo' get so scare' yo' stan' up yellin' * Good Lawd, disher 
hell ! ' tell dey pull yo' down en de bottom o' de pe-ew an' 
sot on yo'?" 

A roar of laughter greeted this anecdote. Jake again 
groaned and his lips twitched as if he were trying to speak. 
No one heeded him. 

" Uh wanted 'ligion mighty bad," Rosella continued, ig- 
noring the interruption, "an' sence de preacher couldn't 
gen 'em to me, uh went out to pray fo' Gawd to sen' 'em 
down." 

" Do tell I " " Heah dat, now ! " 

" Uh went down en de black night, out en de grave-yahd, 
an' dere uh sat on a tomb*stone, an' uh pray all de pray uh 
knowed. Uh telled Gawd as uh was a sinner, but all de 
res' o' de folk was such wusser sinners dey couldn't help 
me to 'ligion. Uh tell 'em on'y jes' He an' me was lef to 
fight it out." 

" Dat's so I " " Bress God I " from the crowd* 

" Uh pray all dat night, an' all de nex' — '* 

"What yo' do en de day?" 

"Shet upl" "Let 'cm talk!" 
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" An* all dc nex'/' pursued Rosella, " an' uh telled Gawd 
all uh'd telled 'em afore, an' all uh could t'ink about, an' 
twa'n't a bit o' use. Uh was jes' gettin' up to go away, 
tellin' 'em to have it He own way an' not to bodder ef it 
was ez much trouble ez all dat — w'en w'at yo' t'ink uh 
see?" 

The awed silence about her did not even admit of a n^;ro 
ejaculation. 

" Deh, on de tomb-stone, jes' aside me, was my 'ligion ; 
an' uh picked 'em up an' uh've wore 'em en muh pocket 
ever sence ! " 

Cries of surprise, delight, congratulation, burst from all 
the listeners. 

" But yo' ent tell w'at she like," objected one when calm 
returned. 

Ent meant fur tell," said Rosella. 
Muh mammy used to say 'ligion was like a leetle beetle, 
an' w'en yo' cotched 'em, yo' tied 'em to a string," sug- 
gested Jackson. " Is dat so ? " 

" Yo' ent never know, tell yo' is got 'em," said Rosella. 
"Disher t'ing yo' is call 'ligion so leetle 'tent ez big cz de 
en' o' muh leetle finger; but w'en yo' search an' fine 'em, 
he so big de whole worl' can't hoi' 'em." 

A husky sound came from the bed. This time, it was 
surely the death-rattle. Jake stirred, and by a mighty ef- 
fort sat up. His eyes were fixed in ecstasy on the ceiling, 
his arms were outstretched. 

" Dar He I Dar He ! " he cried. His voice was veiled, 
but it cleared as he talked on, entranced. " De Lamb I Uh 
see 'em I De Gol'en Gates is a-stan'in' open, an' de blessed 
Lawd He dere a-beckonin' to ole Jake! Uh see de Book 
o' Life, on de Table o' de Lawd! Bress God, de/s muh 
name, ole Jake Ellis, sabe an' gone to heaben I " 
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His arms fell, but his eyes still looked upward. 

"Bress God!" "Heah dat, now!" "Dat's so!" 
chorused the crowd. 

" 'S comin' now," said Buck in a loud rasping whisper 
which penetrated every comer. " Time to sing. Sam, you 
raise de * Gol'en Harp '." 

Sam's voice rose, harsh and quavering ; another, here and 
there, took up the air; seconds were improvised or sung 
from memory. The throng without repeated words and 
music. The defects of each individual voice were lost in 
that wondrous harmony of part-tones which only the Afri- 
can negro can produce, as the weird melody reechoed 
through the woods. 

I play on a Goren Harp, 
I play on a Goren Harp, 

Oh, I wonder whe* my Bredren gone? 
Gone to play on a Gol'en Harp! 
No liar can't play on a Gol'en Harp! 
False pretender can't play on a GoFen Harp! 

Oh, I wonder whe' my Sistren gone? 
Gone to play on a Gol'en Harp. 

I play on a Gol'en Harp, 
I play on a Gol'en Harp, 

Oh, I wonder whe' my Fader gone? 
Gone to play on a Gol'en Harp! 
Back-slider can't play on a Golen Harp! 
No deceiver can't play on a Gol'en Harp! 

Oh, I wonder whe' my Mudder gone? 
Gone to play on a Gol'en Harp! 

Jake listened, entranced, expectant. As the last tones 
lost themselves in the night, he again raised his arms. A 
plaintive smile illumined his face. 

" Lord Jesus, ent f ergit ole nigger ! Lord Jesus, come 
tek me ! " 

The smile faded on his lips. His eyes closed heavily. 
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His arms fell to his side. Still he sat, his face turned heav- 
enward. Long those who had gathered to see him die, 
waited. But his soul had gone to God, unprofaned, un- 
tarnished, white and holy like that of a little child. 

A vast multitude followed Jake Ellis to his last resting- 
place, among his erstwhile masters and their forebears 
White and black, men and women, old and young, all ages 
and conditions walked side by side, bowed by a common 
grief. It was the tribute paid by the South to a faithful 
negro, an ideal vanishing so swiftly as the years speed by, 
that it will soon be but a memory, and for whose loss the 
South mourns to-day, biding an ominous morrow. 



CHAPTER XX 

HOW THE BRIDGES WERE BURNED AND THE WAR WAS WON 

TJEING an accomplished rogue, Billy Stolton had the 
-^ talent of keeping his head under the most trying cir- 
cumstances. He discovered that Peter had been secretly 
married for two weeks to Rosie Warton, and he vowed he 
would disinherit his son after breaking a carriage whip 
over his back ; but the latter pleasant project having failed 
because Pete prudently escaped through the back door, 
Stolton reflected that there might be some irregularity in 
the marriage ceremony and that he had better verify before 
taking further action. So he ascertained the name of the 
Paulsville minister who had officiated, and he invited Laura 
to accompany him to town. But Laura, already tried to 
excess by events affecting her pride and her happiness, had 
collapsed and gone to bed at the prospect of having Rosie 
as sister-in-law — the daughter of an ignorant farmer, the 
" poor white trash " ranking beneath the negroes in mental 
and moral attainments. For the first time, she appreci- 
ated her mother's attitude in insisting upon class distinc- 
tions, a term odious alike to those that profit or suffer 
thereby, yet inseparable from organized civilized society. 

Starting for Paulsville with the rising sun, it occurred to 
Billy that Harriet Hadleigh might be useful in her double 
capacity as an able woman and an impartial witness. But 
when he stopped at Oakdale, Eleanor came to the door and 
said Mrs. Hadleigh was confined to her room with a sick 
headache. 

i6 241 
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'' Is there anything I can do? " asked Eleanor, seeing die 
anxiety in his face. 

" Yes/' he answered. " Jump in an* come to PaulsviUe 
with me. I'm in trouble, an' need somebody to help." 

" I was just wishing to go to Paulsville," said Eleanor. 
" One moment, while I ask if Mrs. Hadleigh can spare me." 

Eleanor returned with her hat, and as they drove oflF Billy 
Stolton told of what he termed his son's disgrace. 

"That man Warton?" he thundered. "If 'twaVt for 
him, dirty sneakin' hound, I'd have jus' twice the property 
I've got now. He come spyin' roun' me an' got on to 
what I was after, an' played me a low mean trick, an' I 
swore I'd get even with him. Comes o' no-count people, 
anyhow, an' his children's common as dirt. I ain't much of 
a stickler for family an' position, I ain't ; but I don't want 
none o' his disreputable blood in my grandchildren's veins." 

Eleanor reflected that if a tenth of what was said were 
true, the offspring of Billy Stolton already had too much 
disreputable blood to afford a drop more. 

"I'll break the marriage I" continued Billy. "Or else 
I'll cut Pete off without a penny. I guess he's got as good 
a right to starve a woman as any other man, but not a 
mouthful o' my bread ever goes to Rosie Warton," 

It was a five-hour drive to Paulsville, and as the monot- 
onous miles succeeded one another on the dusty road, Stol- 
ton's resentment gradually wore away. He could not re- 
sist a handsome woman; and Eleanor's aspect, thanks to 
Howard's advice, already marked a decided improvement 
over what it had been. When they reached the outskirts 
of the town, Billy Stolton had so far recovered his good- 
humor that he was paying obsequious compliments to his 
companion. 

The minister received Billy politely, listened to his story. 
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called in the servants who had acted as witnesses, and pro- 
nounced all regular according to law. 

" Those whom Gk)d hath joined together, let no man put 
asunder," he declared solemnly. 

Stolton boiled over. 

" Two young fools come to an ole fool who's the biggest 
o' the lot, an' the three o' you make a dumed mess of it all, 
an' you call that God? I call it the devil!" he roared, 
blustering out. 

It was noon, and proposing to Eleanor that they '* take 
a snack," he conducted her to a dingy house in a side street, 
with the mistress of which he was evidently on good terms. 
She was a tall cadaverous woman who peered so oddly from 
her sunken eyes at Eleanor that the latter was discon- 
certed. They sat in the musty parlor and were served 
with the coflfee and sandwiches Stolton had ordered. Re- 
quiring nothing further, he did not think of asking if Elea- 
nor had enough to atone for the dinner which she must 
forego. He went out not offering to pay, and told Eleanor 
to amuse herself for an hour or two, as he had business 
at the Court House, but not to be a minute late in meeting 
him before the George Washington Hotel to start for home 
at two o'clock. 

The prospect of the purchases which she was about to 
make, elated Eleanor absurdly. She had been deprived of 
money for so long that she felt like a little girl out buying 
toys. She laughed at herself in sheer joyousness. 

She went first to the bank which Dick patronized on the 
rare occasions when he had financial operations to transact, 
and having been seen there with him, she had no difficulty 
in cashing a check. Going next to Leigh Street, she 
bought for five dollars a pair of shoes solid in make while 
dainty in shape. She had promised herself not to 
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reasonable. With her bundle under her arm — it was the 
first time she had ever carried an3rthing in the street, and 
it amused her — she then went to Wright's Store in Broad 
Street The clerk recognized her, for she had been there 
with Dick. 

" How d'y do, Mrs. Hadleigh? " he greeted her. " What 
can we do for you to-day? " 

Though fallen in fortune, the name of Hadleigh was still 
one to conjure with in a large section of Virginia. 

Eleanor asked to see some ready-made dresses. The 
clerk showed her cheap things, at twelve dollars, at fifteen, 
at eighteen. 

" Something better," said Eleanor. 

" Twenty-five's the cheapest we have after that," the clerk 
explained. 

" I asked to see dresses. We can talk prices after- 
wards." 

The clerk did not conceal his surprise as he advanced 
among the models. Eleanor's annoyance was no less evi- 
dent. What business of his was it if the Hadleighs were 
poor, so long as she wanted good clothes and could pay 
for them ? 

" There — I shall see that one." 

Eleanor pointed to a dress which had caught her eye. 
It was of dark blue cloth, the bodice trimmed with an ex- 
quisite material wholly unknown to her, a- background of 
alternating broad and narrow lines in rainbow hues, and 
the surface all frothed over with hoar-frost. This strange 
and beautiful conception formed collar, front and broad 
reveres coming to a point at each shoulder. Eleanor recog- 
nized at once the hand of a Parisian dressmaker. 

" That comes from New York," said the clerk confiden- 
tially. '' It was a hundred-and-fif ty dollar imported dress. 
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which we ordered for a lady who dropped in here one day 
and then dropped out again, so we never saw her after- 
wards. Nobody here will have it, because they think it 
odd. It's nice and quiet, though, and just the thing for 
you, I should say. And now we've marked it down and 
could let you have it for fifty dollars, a splendid bargain. 
It's lined with taffeta." 

Eleanor passed into the dressing-room and there sur- 
veyed herself. The new dress fitted as if it had been made 
for her. She had not appeared to such advantage since 
her misfortunes commenced. A pang seized her at the 
thought that Mrs. Hadleigh might require that she return 
the dress. 

" The money is mine, and I have the right to spend it," 
she said to herself. But as she had, of late, been weak with 
Mrs. Hadleigh, she might yield again. 

" I shall wear it," she said as she came out. " Have my 
other dress wrapped up. Have you some one to take it 
immediately to the George Washington Hotel? Oh, I 
was forgetting. I want a hat, and some ribbons, and other 
things." 

She selected a blue velvet toque, which she decided to 
wear. Several bolts of blue and pink baby ribbon, and 
some lace-trimmed underwear of fine linen, were added 
to the parcel ; and the bill was swelled by twenty-seven dol- 
lars. The clock struck two. 

" Oh, please hurry," she cried, drawing four crisp bank- 
notes from her purse. 

The cashier looked over his desk. 

" I'm out of change. I'll have to send for some, unless 
you have something smaller ? " 

" No, I cannot wait. It was most important that I should 
be at the hotel by two o'clock." 
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The clerk said a word to the cashier, who smiled and 
pushed back the notes to Eleanor. 

" It's all right, Mrs. Hadleigh," he said. " We'll charge 
it up." 

Eleanor hastily thrust the money into her purse and went 
out followed by a negro bearing the bundles. 

She found B Uy Stolton rubbing his hands with glee. He 
neither noticed the new dress, nor commented on her being 
late. 

" I've got it I Fve got it ! " he repeated more to himself 
than to her. Indeed, be was hardly aware of her presence. 
So you can break the marriage ? " questioned Eleanor. 
That?" said Billy Stolton in an altered tone. *'Oh, 
blow that 1 Let Pete have his Warton girl if he wants to. 
I don't care." 

The drive fatigued Billy. At least, so he told Eleanor. 
He did not look fatigued. He seemed rather fresher than 
he had been in the morning. When they reached the Had- 
leighs' he pronounced himself unable to go on until he had 
rested and had something to eat. It was past seven, and he 
would ask Harriet for supper. He tied his horse, and 
carrying Eleanor's bundles — a remarkable piece of gal- 
lantry for him — he entered the house. 

Eleanor lingered on the veranda. The crisis in her life 
and Mrs. Hadleigh's was at hand. She was not sorry that 
she had burned her bridges by wearing the dress ; she knew 
that a decisive step was necessary, and she felt strong 
enough to cope with the situation. But with the sensitive- 
ness of refinement, she shrank from marching by her own 
initiative into battle. Her nerves tense with emotion, she 
sadly weighed the costs of victory as of defeat. She was 
forcing an issue intrinsically not worth winning. And to 
do this, she, a woman endowed with the richest gifts o£ 
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atavism and of culture, was about to resort to moral brutal- 
ity. A wave of revulsion swept over her. Yet she knew 
where lay her duty .towards what remained in her of self- 
respect: a mere sparjc^ it was now more precious than all 
the splendor of her former pride. On this side was gloom ; 
on the other, night. She must not let herself sink without 
a struggle into outer darkness. 

Throwing back her head, she walked firmly in. 

It is in such moments, and such only, that true courage 
is seen. Not courage, but ignorance, enables the boor to 
stand in the midst of danger which he wots not. Not 
courage, but mania, carries on the soldier to the charge 
with booming guns and sounding trumpets. Not courage, 
but custom, inspires with stoic calm those inured to any 
perilous pursuit. Not courage, but ambition or despera- 
tion, lends strength to fight out the battles of sickness, or 
poverty, or grief, in which one might be overcome. Only 
when the enlightened mind wakes to a disaster which it 
must seek and face coldly, deliberately, for some eventual 
high purpose; only when it has evoked all pangs, all hor- 
rors which must ensue ; only when it ponders each thought 
before the action, and then serenely advances in the teeth 
of impending destruction — only then does the human heart 
know courage. 

Upon the threshold Eleanor was face to face with Mrs. 
Hadleigh. 

They exchanged a long look. Mrs. Hadleigh's eyes ran 
down Eleanor's dress, and rose again to meet eyes darting 
back defiance. 

" So you can afford costly dresses while your husband 
lacks proper clothing and medical care," said Mrs. Hadleigh. 
Her voice was high and harsh. She shook slightly. 

'' My husband is at present leading an agitated life 
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certainly reacts upon his health, but I believe he lacks noth- 
ing essential to his material comfort. Do you not rather 
mean to reproach me with having what you lack ? " Elea- 
nor was absolutely mistress of herself. 

" That also." 

Mrs. Hadleigh had foreseen such a situation these many 
months, and had rehearsed her part. She had a sense that 
it was all old and familiar. She resimied : — 

" In marrying my son, you became dependent upon me. 
For his sake, I have not begrudged you what you required. 
But I do not deny that the strain has been heavy. Believ- 
ing that you had no more than we ourselves, I accepted your 
occasional help with the work — never given willingly and 
often refused — as all you had to offer. Since you have 
resources, I now demand that you come to my assistance." 

" My resources are, I regret to say, not unlimited." 
Eleanor's lip curled ironically. " I came by enough money 
to buy some much-needed clothes. It was the first money 
I had had since my marriage. And I considered it my right 
to dispose of it. If my husband has any questions to ask, 
I shall answer him." 

" I remind you once more that if you are dependent upon 
my son, he is dependent upon me." 

" I believe that your son invited me to share his lot be- 
fore I consented to do so, and you acquiesced ? " 

" Yes, to save him 1 " 

" Which would appear to indicate that I was essential to 
his happiness. Is that no consideration ? " 

" Not when compared with the exigencies of existence," 
said Mrs. Hadleigh, realizing that she lost ground in this 
word-play, and reverting to the original question. " While 
w^ could manage, w^ assisted you. Now our crops have 
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failed, our taxes are unpaid, interest on our mortgage is 
due. What can you do to help us ? " 

" Had you sooner taken me into your confidence, I might 
better have been able to advise." Eleanor made the words 
sting. She had suffered extreme mortification by being 
held aloof from all family consultations. 

"If you consider it late for counsel or help now, what 
will you think when you see yourself with us homeless and 
penniless? That is what awaits us, and in the immediate 
future." 

Each woman was as she had been on first opening her 
lips; Eleanor dispassionate and ironical, Mrs. Hadleigh 
keyed to the highest pitch of indignation. 

" The little that I succeeded in obtaining woulid scarcely, 
I believe, have helped," said Eleanor. She really did not 
suspect how modest were the sums considered vast in Suf- 
folk County, or how insignificant was the burden which 
crushed her husband's family. " Since you have questioned 
me as to the money I had, I am willing to tell you ; although, 
as I have said, it is Dick alone whom this concerns. Soon 
after my marriage, Dick gave me what remained of china 
which had once belonged to his father. I sold it for some- 
thing over a hundred dollars. That is all." 

Mrs. Hadleigh quivered with wrath. 

" You sold for a large sum property of mine — " 
Of mine," corrected Eleanor. 
Of MINE," repeated Mrs. Hadleigh with violence, 

since my son is too hopelessly in my debt ever to claim pos- 
session of anything. You sold, I say, property of mine, and 
turned it to your own advantage?" 

"You forget two considerations," said Eleanor, cooling 
as her adversary warmed, " First, that you have gratis the 
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services of my husband as overseer, as well as laborer, on 
your place. Since he does not earn enough to support me 
decently here, I should have the right, if I chose, to require 
from him that he take me where he can work for me as 
well as for himself. Secondly, you sold a Romney and an 
Angelica Kauffmann for a dollar or two ; you used at table 
those same Wedgwood and Spode and Delft sets imtil the 
negroes destroyed them; you allowed princely furniture to 
be burned for fifewood. As your son's wife and having 
his interest at heart, I should be the one to reproach you. 
I knew how to profit by the paltry remnants of what you 
had despised and squandered. Is this a crime?" 

"What you say is unfortunately true," admitted Mrs. 
Hadleigh, strong in her sense of justice. " It is only 
against the cruelty of your conduct that I protest; you in 
luxury, and we all but beggars 1 " 

Mrs. Hadleigh's head was still heavy with the morning's 
pain. Eleanor felt the weariness from her long drive and 
from lack of nourishment. But Mrs. Hadleigh was weak- 
ening, and Eleanor mustered up her strength. 

"Mrs. Hadleigh," said Eleanor, "I reproach myself in 
view of what you say. I thought to return to my husband 
to-night as I was when he knew me and loved me first; 
he would be brought to me again, I said to myself; any 
sacrifice was worth this." 

Two arms were thrown round her waist, and her cheek 
was kissed rapturously once, twice, thrice. 

"" My darling, if I suflFered from too many cares to speak, 
could you doubt my love?" cried Dick. He had drawn 
stealthily near in the dim twilight of the hall. 

Mrs. Hadleigh's dying anger blazed forth with increase 
of fury. 
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"Dick! Don't touch her! You must choose between 
your mother and that woman 1 " 

An awful silence fell upon the three. They could hear 
their hearts beat. 

" Mother," said Dick solemnly, the words coming thickly 
and painfully, " where is your promise to be kind to her for 
my sake?" 

He swayed as he stood. Eleanor caught him lest he 
should fall. 

Mrs. Hadleigh gazed between them, out into the deepen- 
ing night ; she turned and tottered into the parlor. On the 
mantel, in the lamplight, she caught sight of the field grasses 
which she had touched that day when Eleanor had first 
crossed her path and beaten her back. With feverish 
precipitation, Mrs. Hadleigh tore them from their place, 
dashed them to the floor and trampled them imderfoot. 
Then she sank heavily into a chair. 

Billy Stolton, who, forgotten in the parlor, had heard 
all which had passed, went to her. 

" What's the matter ? Feel bad ? " he asked. 

Mrs. Hadleigh started. 

" I've had a sick headache," she said. " I don't know 
why I took to house-cleaning." She looked at the scattered 
grasses, and laughed feebly. " I came to say supper is 
ready. Dick and — and the others are waiting." 

Not only was the battle lost; her spirit was broken. 



CHAPTER XXI 

HOW FREEDOM WAS EARNED AND ITS PRICE WAS LOST 

ELEANOR placed her bedroom lamp in front of the mir- 
ror, and turned high the wick. She had achieved the 
more important half of the victory, but the more difficult 
remained. After Mrs. Hadleigh, Dick's passiveness must 
be assured. 

" He never loved me for myself,'* she mused. " All the 
artifices of dress and flirtation were required to attract him. 
I should have known that I should risk losing him if I ever 
neglected them." 

She had known it, and had deUberately avoided resorting 
to any outward means for retaining her husband's admira- 
tion. Partly because she despised herself for depending 
upon artificiality to dominate a nature as simple as Dick's ; 
partly because she decided it was better that she shotild 
sink and leave no serious obstacle between his mother and 
himself. Howard had shown her the fallacy of the latter 
delusion; and the former had since appealed to her in a 
new light as a phase of sheer vanity. Here was a being 
incapable of understanding her, and for whom she could 
never care in spite of the tie uniting them ; and she wanted 
him to love her for herself ! It was beyond all possibility ; 
and since live together they must, it was far better that he 
should adore her as an idol than ignore her as a woman. 
The woman in her revolted against this sentence, but she 
had put it into execution. One vision of her clothed as she 
had been, had sufficed to bring him to her feet again. On 
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what would pass between them when he came up to their 
room, depended their future relations. 

Eleanor took off her dress and slipped into a white lawn 
peignoir covered with frills. A peignoir or two, a few 
muslin dresses, and her mourning costume, were all that 
had been spared to her. The muslin dresses had been ruth- 
lessly sacrificed for curtains before she realized how sadly 
she might need them in a Virginia summer. The peignoirs 
had remained unworn, as useless luxuries in her Spartan 
life. Had she cared, she might have transformed them into 
dresses. But until to-day, she had ceased to care. 

She let her hair fall loose about her shoulders, and stood 
before the mirror. Though her face might be pale, her 
complexion was clear, and her eyes shone brightly. The 
lamp-light brought out the golden glow in the silky waves 
of her chestnut hair. She was still beautiful; it was not 
too late. A tide of new courage swept over her. 

She threw herself languidly on the bed, in a half-sitting 
position against the pillows, and waited. She had changed 
this room like the rest of the house ; it was furnished with 
old colonial pieces, though many had suffered badly. 

There was a tap at the door, and Dick came in. 

" Not gone to bed yet ? What a pretty gown." He took 
a chair near her. 

" If I had known you cared, I should have put it on every 
night," said Eleanor. 

If I cared?" A weary look passed over Dick's face. 

I don't know what I care about; or rather, I care about 
everything, and can't get it ; so I lose myself in it all, and 
it doesn't matter." 

"Yes," said Eleanor. "I have felt that. Do you re- 
member the day we arranged the parlor and dining-room, 
and I told you I supposed I should come to it, and I only 
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asked you to humor my old sentiments a little longer? 
You did ; I am glad you did. For it is such a distant mem- 
ory now!" 

She clasped her hands above her mass of dark hair, and 
looked afar with eyes which saw nothing. 

Dick sat in moody silence. 

" To-day," Eleanor pursued, ** a mad desire seized me to 
break through the meshes of fate. I thought that I had 
been unjust to you, to myself, in neglecting my dress, and 
I tried to remedy the fault." 

Dick still did not respond. 

" I had no trouble in selling the plates. I took them to 
Paulsville that day you drove me in ; I hid them under the 
seat of the buggy and slipped them out while you were 
busy; I wanted to surprise you. I sent them by express 
C.O.D. — I did not have a penny in the world to pay with 
— to a man in New York who was sure to buy them. I had 
bought things from him myself, and it seemed strange to 
be selling to him. I did not tell him who I was ; I merely 
said these were heirlooms in the Hadleigh family, and that 
I wanted one hundred and ten dollars for them. I knew 
that this was the price a big dealer would pay for them, 
and that evidence of this knowledge would lead him on. 
By return mail I received a check for the amount." 

Dick shivered, but said nothing. 

"I put the check aside, keeping my surprise. You had 
given me the plates, you know, and as everjrthing else you 
had was squandered without profiting anybody, I considered 
these, turned to advantage by me alone, to be mine. I was 
mistaken." 

" No," answered Dick somberly. " You were not mis- 
taken. They were yours." 
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Eleanor was dismayed by his mood. Her position was 
yet more critical than she had imagined. 

" No." She raised herself abruptly. " The money 
would have been mine if everything had been as I supposed. 
But you had hidden the truth from me. Had I for one mo- 
ment suspected the difficulties in which you and your mother 
were, I should have known that it was yours by right. I 
was cruel to your mother to-night, and I frankly say that 
I do not regret it. I yielded until driven too far. Then I 
struck back. Your mother will not oppress me again ; you 
and she and I will all be the better for it. But she was 
justified in reproaching me with the money spent. Had 
you placed in me the confidence which a woman should re- 
ceive from her husband, every penny would have gone to 
you." 

" It was yours," repeated Dick doggedly. Eleanor 
guessed that he had just left his mother, and that he had 
spoken sharp words. 

" You have made yours mine," she said, in a loW, quiver- 
ing voice. " Can I do less than make mine yours? " 

He thrilled at last, though he did not answer. 

" Tell me," said Eleanor. " Are we very badly oflf ? " 

" We are ruined," groaned Dick. " I don't know where 
money for interest on the mortgage will come from; last 
year we had to borrow it, and we have not been able to 
discharge the debt. What we have of com and fodder 
won't carry the cattle through the winter. God knows 
what^s going to become of us." 

"And you could leave me in ignorance of all this?" 

Her earnestness tore a sob from Dick. 

" That's not the worst," he burst out, clutching his head 
in his hands as he bent forward. "I didn't want to tell 
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you — it was not worth bothering you — but the taxes are 
already long overdue. We have only been spared this far 
out of favoritism because we are Hadleighs; we can't ex- 
pect further respite, and we haven't a cent or the means to 
raise one." 

Eleanor sprang to her feet, ran to the dressing-table, 
caught up her purse and thrust it in Dick's hand. 

" Here is money ; I don't know how much ; enough to 
pay the taxes, I hope. Take it, Dick, and save Oakdale, 
save us all 1 " 

Dick appeared dazed. 

" Money ? No ; it can't be." His fingers ftimbled help- 
lessly with the clasp. Eleanor opened it for him. 

Too moved to speak, he drew her to her knees beside 
him, and pressed her in his arms. Though she abhorred 
his touch, she was so shaken that she stayed awhile as she 
had fallen, leaning against him. 

" You have saved us ! You have saved us ! " he repeated. 

" If you had trusted me — " Eleanor began. 

" Mother forbade me to tell you frankly," said Dick with 
intensity. " Not that she wanted to keep the truth from 
you, for she has always proclaimed our poverty—^" 

"Indeed, yes," said Eleanor, for whom every mouthful 
of bread had been made bitter. 

" But because she thought you incapable of following our 
business details or of being discreet about them. Our posi- 
tion is such that often a random word might lose us. You 
were mine in body and spirit, and I wanted to conceal no 
thought from you. Unfortunately, I yielded to mother. 
But that is ended for ever. I've spoken to her to-night " — 
his voice grew resolute — " and I told her that no one shall 
ever come between you and me again. No one ever between 
us, Eleanor ; do you understand ? No one again, ever.^' 
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For answer, Eleanor touched his forehead with her lips. 
Never before had she kissed him of her own accord ; and in 
his ecstasy of bliss he forgot all the anguish which she had 
cost him. 

Immediately after breakfast next morning, Dick saddled 
Coquette and rode away. So immense was the relief from 
imminent disaster, that he could serenely overlook graver 
perils in the distance. He would henceforth banish despair 
from his soul. Often as they had been down in the depths, 
a good God had as often sent relief. It was not meant that 
they should be utterly crushed ; they were only being tried. 
He would no longer endure passively. He would be brave, 
fighting alike for every inch of ground lost or gained. Un- 
til now, he had fought only to gain, submitting when forced 
back and nursing his strength for a fresh charge in the 
proper time, according as luck might ordain. It had all 
been luck, and he had thought it against him. No; it was 
for him. 

He had gone some distance on his way to Suffolk Court 
House, riding in his joyfulness more swiftly than was his 
wont, when to his surprise he overtook Billy Stolton. 

" Good-morning, Uncle Billy ! " Dick called. 

Stolton turned in his saddle. 

"What you doin' over this way?" he demanded. 

" Come to pay my taxes at the last gasp," answered Dick. 
** I ought to be asking what you are doing. You never let 
your taxes get overdue." 

Billy grinned mysteriously. 

" I'm forgetful sometimes," he said. 

" Now Uncle Billy, who do you think you're talking to? " 
taunted Dick. " I know you don't forget when people owe 
money to you, anyhow." 

"I wouldn't if I owed it to them, either," said Billy. 
17 
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" But I never owe money." In the eyes of the law this was 
true; morally speaking, he was indebted to some ill-used 
creature for every dollar which comprised his unrighteous 
wealth. 

Dick chatted gayly, bantering Stolton on any subject which 
came to his mind. Stolton, whose spirits were likewise 
excellent, accepted the gibes complacently. Only when they 
came in sight of a plank building in a cleared space by the 
roadside, did Billy become serious. It was Enoch Whet- 
stone's bar, hard by the Court House. 

" Mighty fine gal, that wife o' yours," he said irrelevantly, 
sucking in his lips. 

Dick flushed. 

" If I hadn't thought so, I shouldn't have married her," 
he said stiffly. 

" Oh, I don't mean but she was a deal finer then," con- 
tinued Billy. " Marriage ain't agreed with her worth two 
cents." 

Dick's face was crimson. 
She doesn't complain," he said. 
Now that's where you're wrong. She told me she led 
a devil of a life between Harriet and you." Stolton watched 
the result of his shot. It went home. Dick's face, 
from red, turned a sickly gray. They were nearly at the 
door of the bar. *^ She said she couldn't stand it much 
longer, and some day she'd just slip away home again." 

Dick felt something rise in his throat and smother him. 
The trees and the road spun round, and all was dark. 
Stolton caught him and pulled him back as he fell over in 
the saddle. 

" Enoch ! Come here quick ! " Stolton's voice rang out, 
sharp and rasping. "Bring me some rye whisky. This 
boy's got a sunstroke." 
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Whetstone ran to them, a bottle in one hand and a glass 
in the other. On recognizing Dick, he stopped short. 

" Young Hadleigh don't drink," he said. 

" Oh, damn ! " ejaculated Billy. " When a man's got a 
faintin' fit, there's only one medicine." 

" I thought you said sunstroke? " objected Whetstone. 

" I ain't a doctor," exclaimed Billy impatiently. " Give 
us that, quick." 

Whetstone cautiously poured out a finger's width in the 
bottom of the glass. Billy tilted the bottle so as to fill the 
glass to the brim with raw whisky, and held it to Dick's lips, 
making him drink. He thought better of his intention when 
Dick had drunk half, and he emptied the glass himself. 
Tossing a dollar to Whetstone, he rode on, holding Dick 
by the arm and guiding his horse. 

Dick was conscious of fire coursing through him* He 
opened his eyes. The world swam before him, and he was 
incapable of collecting his thoughts. 

" Well, of all the damned fools ! " said Billy soothingly. 
" You'd been plaguin' me with all sorts o' yarns for a good 
mile, an' when I turn the tables on you, you go oflf in a fit ! 
It was all a joke ! " 

Dick thought of nothing save his peculiar condition. 
Wha's er matter ? " he asked thickly. 
Matter? Why, I was jokin' you, jes' so for fim, an' 
you fainted right away, an' Enoch Whetstone had to give 
you a spoonful o' whisky to bring you to, that's all. You 
ain't a-goin' to let it go to your head like a baby? " Dick 
dreamily wondered why a baby should go to his head, 
but he did not have the energy to inquire. "Brace up, 
we're at the Cote House, an' everybody'U have it you're 
dead drunk." 

Dick pulled himself together with a tremendous 
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" They'll tell mother — and Eleanor. Don't let *cm see 
me." He could scarcely control his tongue. 

" How are you goin' to pay your taxes, then ? '* asked 
Billy. 

" You pay *em — wi' yours." Dick felt in his pocket for 
his purse. " I'll shtay here." 

" I reckon that would be best," said Stolton, taking the 
purse. " I'll tie your horse to those trees over yonder, an* 
you sit down an' rest there while I'm gone." 

Dick stretched himself out upon the ground, and dropped 
into a heavy sleep. How long he remained thus, he never 
knew. From the position of the stm when he sat up rub- 
bing his eyes, he judged that he must have been there sev- 
eral hours. His head was like lead. Billy Stolton leaned 
over him. 

"All right now?" asked Stolton. "Good thing you 
didn't come. All the county was there. Kep' me waitin' 
for ages. Anyways, it let you have your sleep out. Here's 
your tax receipt." 

Dick took the paper and glanced at it with indifference. 
Everything assumed unusual aspects. Billy's face as he 
talked was vague and unfamiliar. The bark on the trees 
now spun round, now rushed up and down the trunks, and 
now did not exist at all. The writing on the tax receipts 
was unnatural. Dick put the paper in his purse, which 
he let fall beside him. Nothing mattered save the problem 
of quieting the bark on those trees. 

" Come along," said Billy, adding, as Dick got up la- 
boriously, "you've forgotten your purse." 

" Pick it up for me," pleaded Dick. " If I stoop I'll faU." 

" Stuff an' nonsense," said Billy, tmhitching Dick's horse. 
" Try.** 

After several efforts, Dick succeeded. Stolton helped 
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him to mount, and they rode away. As they rounded a 
curve, Billy threw his arm about Dick, catching him by the 
right hip. The contact was so violent that it was almost a 
blow. 

Keep an eye on yourself, you fool ! " Stolton cried. 

You were half out o' the saddle ! " 

This was a further phenomenon for Dick to note. He 
thought himself imsteady when he was perfectly safe, and 
he suspected nothing when he was reeling over. He decided 
to watch himself closely. His head was already clearing. 
The jolt of the horse's trot and the fresh air revived him. 
When they reached the cross-roads he declined Stolton's 
offer to ride with him. He could manage alone. 

By degrees, he became himself again. Things resumed 
their natural aspect. His head ceased swimming. He 
would mention a heart attack in case anything eccentric 
might be observed in his speech or bearing; but he did not 
think he seriously risked betraying himself. To ascertain 
if he were normal, he thought of examining the tax receipt 
again to see if he could make it read straight. He put his 
hand to his pocket. 

The purse was gone. 

He was thoroughly sobered now* Cold perspiration 
stood out on his brow. Wild fears and suspicions assailed 
him. He instinctively accused Billy Stolton. Yet the chain 
of events proved Billy to have obeyed rather than dictated. 
The two most significant points, Billy's offensive words 
which precipitated a heart attack, and the blow upon the 
hip, had escaped from Dick's mind, — both being passed at 
the time as trivial, one a misunderstanding, the other an ac- 
cident. For the rest, it was Enoch Whetstone and not Billy 
who had administered the whisky ; it was Dick himself who 
had proposed that Billy should pay the taxes. 
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had delivered the receipt into Dick's own hands. Dick re- 
membered that he had offered Billy an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for trickery by asking him to pick up the purse, and 
Billy had not profited by it. This was far from indicating 
evil designs. 

Dick, galloping back on the road he had come, spied his 
purse lying open on a tuft of broom-straw, not half a mile 
from the spot where he had been aware of his loss. He 
had parted from Billy some time before, at the cross-roads. 
Whatever had happened, Billy was innocent. 

The fact that the purse lay open, had prepared Dick for 
the worst. Money and tax receipt were missing. 

Dick searched feverishly for a clue of any description. 
No marks were visible in the sandy road, except the hoof- 
prints of his own horse. On either hand were pine woods. 
A negro following the roadside must have stolen the con- 
tents of the purse, leaving only what might betray him. 
He had probably mistaken the tax receipt for something 
valuable, and would throw it away later. Dick grieved 
more over the small sum of money gone than about the re- 
ceipt, which had no value save for himself, and the absence 
of which would not constitute a danger so long as the pay- 
ment was duly registered. This last formality had, as a 
matter of coiirse, been accomplished. He had seen the re- 
ceipt, and knew that all was well. As a precaution, he 
would go to the Court House the next day, and verify for 
himself. But there was no fear in regard to that. 

Meanwhile, not a word must he say about his adventure. 
He could not resist cross-questioning by his mother. She 
would ask so many particulars as to the loss: in whose 
company he was and had been, who had received the tax 
money, how it had been entered, — that he would inevitably 
fall into compromising avowals. He knew what Mrs. Had- 
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leigh thought of drunkenness, and that she would never 
forgive, though it were not his fault. He did not know 
what Eleanor thought, and he dreaded her displeasure still 
more. His only policy was to say nothing to-day, and to 
ride back on some pretext to-morrow. An inner voice 
prompted him to go then, without losing an hour. But he 
was tired, and his fears were stilled, and his absence if pro- 
longed further would excite comment at home. All that 
he had to do was to continue on his way, say that he had 
attended to his business, and then verify next day. 

However, the next day, Dick was ill. The day after that 
was Sunday. And when the third day came, life had 
changed in its course for all the Hadleighs. 



CHAPTER XXII 

HOW DICK HADLEIGH'S SECRET WAS KEPT 

A LTHOUGH the season was late and the weather of- 
^-^ fered small guarantee against an autumnal rain, every 
white resident of the western section of Suflfolk County 
turned up at Jerusalem Church that Sunday afternoon. 
Force of habit had something to do with it, certainly ; but 
the announcement of Peter Stolton's secret marriage and 
its acceptance by old Billy, added further pleasures to piety. 
Eleanor herself decided to make an exception and go. 
She had been unable 'to accept the view predominant in 
Suffolk County that church-going was beneficial whatever 
the creed. The sad truth was, that she had not attended 
a service since her first visit to Oakdale the year before. 
She little suspected the evil comment to which this gave 
rise. She would have cared little had she known, not con- 
sidering her neighbors competent judges in this or any 
other matter. She had not admired them on meeting them 
casually. Her heart warmed still less towards them upon 
observing that, although married to one of their own peo- 
ple, she was not accepted as one of them. Mrs. Dick Had- 
leigh was an " outsider." Not that she met hostility ; quite 
the contrary, she was received with kindness, even with 
distinction. But there was no suggestion of sympathy. In 
a sense, it was gratifying to retain her complete identity. 
No understanding was possible between these uneducated 
country-folk and herself. Eleanor would not have wished 
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to be on cordial terms with them. As she had once burst 
out indignantly when Dick tried to convert her, " The more 
I see of the world, and the more men and women I meet, 
the gladder I am that there should be a diversity of opinion. 
Heaven forbid that I should even argue with nine-tenths 
of the people about here, I am so grateful that we should 
differ on every conceivable point ! " 

But to-day, she felt the need of pleasing her husband, 
and she knew that her attitude towards church-going both 
pained him personally and reacted against him in the re- 
gion. When telling her that the taxes had been paid, Dick 
had been less exuberantly grateful than the previous night. 
And he had not offered to return to her one penny of the 
money which she had given him. She would have refused, 
of course. But he might have offered. 

He drove her, as he had that Sunday eighteen months 
before, when her spell was full upon him, when to torment 
him she had left him for another, and when she had ceased 
to care whether he admired her or not. How conditions can 
change in the same accompaniment of circumstances, she 
mused. 

He, too, was plunged in deep reflection. 

" Nell, dear," he said — Eleanor loathed to have her name 
abbreviated, and he constantly did so, thinking to please 
her — '* Nell, dear, you have a secret you've never told me.'* 

She did not flinch. She had expected this. Long nights 
of mental agony had she passed awaiting such a moment, 9 
and steeling herself against it. Nothing could remain ^ 
secret. The revelation must come. 

" Yes," she said quietly. 

He laughed. She looked up, not understanding. 

" Oh, you acknowledge it, do you? " he asked. 

There was some confusion of ideas. A word might 
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me I can remember the time when I could *a' had you for 
the askin*, an* mebbe without." 

The laugh was on Rosie. 

" You tell Pete that, an' he'll spoil your face/* she said, 
pouting. 

" Who's that fellow who said 'twas better to have loved 
a lot than never to have had a mash on anybody ? " The 
speaker was Hezekiah Benton. Though the miller's son, 
Hezekiah was a youth of refined feelings, and had read 
one of the poets. Nobody knew which, and he never 
specified. But he had surely read something, for his* con- 
versation consisted principally of sentimental allusions. 
" Ah, now. Miss Rosie ! " he resumed. " Why so pen- 
sive?" 

"You quit your fool!" snapped Rosie resentfully. "I 
ain't expensive ! Oh, my, here's mar an' Laura ! " 

Three young men darted forward to take charge of Mrs. 
Stolton's buggy. Laura and her mother both wore black 
tailor-made suits. After seeing Rosie in the hall at Pine 
Grove, they had gone to their rooms and taken off the 
dresses which they had expected to wear. Only the utmost 
sobriety on their part could save the situation by contrast. 

Rosie looked disapprovingly at them. 

" Where's your funeral ? " she asked Laura, who an- 
swered with a question. 

Are you coming in, Rosie ? " 

Oh, you go on with mar," said Rosie. '* Tell Mrs. Joyce 
I'm goin' up in the choir." 

It was notorious that Rosie sang false. Mrs. Joyce, the 
organist, threw up her hands in dismay when Laura broke 
the news. 

" For lands' sake ! An' we haven't got a single strong 
voice to-day to drown her out ! Don't Mrs. Dick Hadleigh 
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sing? I've heard -she did. Ask her to come up, Laura, do, 
now, for pity's sake I " 

" She — she doesn't like to sing," said Laura. " I don't 
know how to ask her." 

" Oh, mercy! Here comes Rosie, an' I hear the Deacon! 
Run, Laura, tell her she's got to ! " 

Laura, bewildered, obeyed. She had hitherto escaped 
talking with Eleanor only because the latter did not go out. 
It was now a choice of concealing her sentiments or arous- 
ing comment. She must take a decision some time, and 
since she abhorred scandal, she knew what that decision 
must be. 

" Mrs. Joyce wants you in the choir," said Laura, with 
crimson face. " She begs you to go. She can't get on 
without you." 

Eleanor hesitated. She had not practiced for months. 
But her voice had been well placed and perfectly trained, 
so that she would not risk much, especially with an un- 
critical audience. Moreover, it was Laura's first advance, 
and Eleanor would not have wished to mortify her. Rosie 
in her ludicrous attire was already among the singers. 
Eleanor looked charming in her new dress and hat. The 
human instinct for winning approbation over one's in- 
feriors, called within her, and cast aside her last scruples. 

" Certainly," she said, and went to take her place in the 
choir. 

During the opening hymn Eleanor did not sing. It could 
not have occurred to her that she was expected to help the 
chorus. Rosie, singing false with the delightful uncon- 
sciousness which distinguishes people having this weakness, 
hated Eleanor alike for her presence and for her silence. 
Eleanor allowed the second hymn, also, to be executed 
without attempting to join it. Rosie* concluded that 
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was there solely from spite against her, Rosie, and to 
detract from her glory. And while Deacon Springs ad- 
dressed the congregation in a sermon, Rosie cast about for 
means to punish her enemy. 

" My brethren, to-day Fve got a story to tell you about 
the answer to prayer," the Deacon droned out in his col- 
orless voice. " I know some people don't believe in it, 
and I was sinful that way once myself. But the truth has 
come to me, and I want to pass it on to you. 

" Two weeks back, I was over by Stoneville, and I put 
up for the night at Brother Johnson's. He'd fallen some 
from grace, had Brother Johnson, and I wrastled with him 
in sperit and prayed with him tell well on in the night. I'd 
got his soul enlightened on pretty much everything except 
the answer to prayer, and that was his stumblin'-block. No 
arguin', no prayin', couldn't get that into his head. If I 
hadn't always been sure myself, the truth was in me all 
right that night, and I disputed with him, all for nothin'. 
It was long after midnight, when he was yawnin' and Mis' 
Johnson was soimd asleep in her chair, that I said I 
reckoned we could put off the rest tell momin*. 

" That was the night of the big rain. It had been rainin' 
all the time we'd been disputin' and pra)rin'. I got in bed 
after blowin' the lamp out, and was just droppin' off to 
sleep, when I heard a tinkle-tinkle under the window. I'm 
sort of deaf, and at first it didn't bother me much, so I 
turned over on my best ear and thought I'd go off to sleep 
that way. But I couldn't. The tinkle-tinkle, tinkle-tinkle 
kept up. By-and-by I got up and went to the window, and 
I saw a cow grazin' down there. 

" * Shoo ! Shoo ! ' I said, but she didn't seem to care a 

bit. I hunted for something to throw at her, but only 

^^pund the lamp and the wash-basin, which would have got- 
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ten broken, and I was afraid if I threw my shoes some 
pigs would come along and make off with them before 
mornin'. So I went back to bed, thinkin' that it was 
Brother Johnson's business, anyway, to drive his cows oflf. 
But the tinkle-tinkle, tinkle-tinkle kept up. I don't know 
just how long I stood it; but after a time I felt like I was 
goin' mad, and I jimiped up and lit the lamp, and put my 
shoes on because the ground was soakin' wet, and went 
downstairs and chased that cow, and threw sticks at her, 
tell she galloped off at such a rate she couldn't have stopped 
short of a good mile down the road. And when I was tip- 
toein' back to my room, I heard Brother Johnson's voice 
callin' meek and sober-like from his room : — 

" * Deacon, I take back all I said about prayers not bein' 
answered. For two mortal hours I've been lyin' here 
prayin' the Lord to send somebody to drive that cow 
away! I've been answered. Praised be the name o' the 
Lord 1 " 

The Deacon drew from that story a lesson which Eleanor 
never heard, for here Rosie leaned forward and said to 
her: — 

"What you going to sing?" Only she pronounced it 
" gunno." 

" Oh, I don't know; some hymn, I suppose; I've brought 
no music," said Eleanor carelessly. " I think *Art thou 
weary ? ' might do." 

It was not the custom for women to sing alone at 
Jerusalem Church. Rosie, suspecting Eleanor's possible 
ignorance of local proprieties, had devised this to turn her to 
ridicule. Retribution was coming to Eleanor for neglecting 
her religious duties. 

" Mis' Hadleigh says she's gunno sing *Art thou weary? ' 
— alone," whispered Rosie to Mrs. Joyce. 
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This good lady was horrified. The crime was on her own 
head, for lightly inviting an outsider into their midst. As 
the Deacon ceased, Eleanor rose to her feet. This, too, 
was prohibited. The choir was supposed to stand only 
when the congregation did so. Mrs. Joyce did what most 
people do when perplexed, tHs., that which was expected of 
her. She played the first chords on the weak-lunged melo- 
deon. 

There was some agitation, rustling and whispers. But 
as Eleanor's voice soared alone in the hymn, those in the 
pews remained still with amazement. A bass to the 
extreme left, feeling that something was due to the pro- 
prieties, attempted to drone out a second until, after a few 
notes, he desisted, spell-bound. Eleanor had a voice which 
seemed to spring from the soul, unearthly, beautiful, arous- 
ing the heavenly chords of one's own soul, yet appealing 
to all one's human emotions. Eleanor had purposely 
selected this hymn; it was the old Geneva tune, in three- 
fourths time, to which she put the words ; but she sang it an 
octave higher than it was written, at each verse thus coming 
-to her climax on high D flat. The voice, rising and falling, 
clear, true, permeating the building, enveloping every sotmd, 
caressing every inmost thought, lulled the hearers into 
ecstatic calm. As she reached the last measure, the faces 
of the seated throng were transfigured. 

There was a moment's silence; then, from the rear of 
the church, the clapping of hands was heard, and the roar 
of applause rolled up to the very front, by the altar steps, 
and to it was joined a murmur of wondering admiration. 
Then the worshipers, shaking off their dream, remembered 
in Whose house they were, and exchanged frightened 
glances. 

EJeanor herself was more deeply affected than any who 
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heard her, except one man, of whose presence she was un- 
aware. A spirit of boundless yearning had crept upon her 
as she sang; the degradation of the atmosphere in which 
she lived overwhelmed hen Never a word of art or of 
thought, never an action calculated to elevate; only living 
to work and working to live. She compared her position 
with that of girls in sweater-shops, she almost envied them 
as luckier than herself. They had a chance — oh, so slight ! 
yet a chance — to rise. She had no hope. 

A wild restlessness seized upon her ; she must have air. 

Deacon Springs was praying. Regardless of conse- 
quences, she left the choir and started towards the door. 
She had to go the entire length of the church in the face of 
a congregation so shocked that the most pious forgot their 
devotions to stare after her. She hurried on; she must 
have air. 

Two men had followed her. 

" What's wrong? " Dick was at her side, under the trees. 

" I don't know what happened. I could not breathe. 
I must go back to the house." 

" I've got to speak to the Stoltons after meeting. They 
couldn't forgive me if I didn't. We came late, you know, 
so I didn't see them before, and they're having a sort of 
reception afterwards. I'll skip that, but I must speak to 
them. Can't you wait just a few minutes? Get in the 
•^uggy. It won't be long." Dick, sincerely concerned about 
his wife, was held back by his sense of obligations. 

"Don't you see the girl's almost fainting?" interposed 
Doctor Howard. " You stay with the Stoltons, if you want 
to, but I say hang them all. I'm going to drive her right 
home. You come along afterwards when you've done your 
manners. It won't take a minute, Miss Eleanor." He ran 
off without awaiting for an answer. 
18 
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Will you go with him ? ** asked Dick uncertainly. 
Yes, if you must really stop longer. I can't get home 
too soon. You will not be long?" she added from com- 
punction as Howard drove her off. 

" ril get there before you do," Dick called. 

It sounded like a joke, and was taken as such. But Dick 
meant it seriously. 

It was the same trap in which Howard had been that day 
when he humiliated her. To Eleanor it seemed as if all 
the threads of her life were being gathered together, pre- 
paring the solution. Only she knew that there could be no 
solution. 

Doc's characteristic good-humor was singularly absent. 
Eleanor was so surprised that for a time she laid her own 
preoccupations aside to speculate upon his. Hers soon re- 
turned, however. She was stirred in her soul by mad 
notions which could find no outlet, and which tore her in 
their struggle. Freedom at the price of life, was the ever- 
recurring thought. 

" We are not going to Oakdale? " 

The cessation of sound from hoofs or wheels had roused 
her. They had left the main road and were driving through 
a pine wood. The trees were so spaced that it was evident 
a road had once crossed there ; but it was now lost in a deep 
layer of fallen pine needles. They glided as noiselessly as 
a boat upon water. 

" It's a short cut," answered Howard. " It doesn't go 
anywhere except to the Hadleighs', so people don't use it 
much. It's treacherous, too, with the pine straw." 

They drove on at a trot, relapsing into silence. There 
was a shock, a crash, and the trap turned over. Howard 
was hurled to the ground, with Eleanor stretched beside 
him. 
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She was stunned, and though she did not lose conscious- 
ness, it "was some minutes before she moved. 

She sat up. 

" I thought I was dead. I hoped I was dead 1 " she said, 
and began to sob. 

For the first time in her life, her nerves were shattered. 
She expected Howard to banter her into regaining her self- 
control. He said nothing, and this increased her sense of 
misery. 

"I hoped I was dead I I hoped I was dead!" she re- 
peated hysterically. 

Howard raised himself to his feet. He did not even 
glance at his trap, wrecked beyond repair, nor think of the 
predicament in which this placed them. 

"Are you unhappy?'* he asked. 

"Unhappy? My God I'' 

The intensity of her anguish stopped the flood of her 
tears. She would have given worlds to cry, and she could 
not. She swayed back and forth, moaning. 

Howard drew near, and stood over her. 

" You and I have each made one great mistake in our 
lives," he said with a passion which shook him. ** The time 
has come to repair it." 

"My life has been nothing but mistakes, each one of 
which has broken me," said Eleanor, too enveloped in her 
despair to grasp the meaning of his words. " There is no 
repairing. Ask the shattered vase." 

She cried again. Howard let her grief well-nigh spend 
itself in tears^ tmtil she rested her hand weakly against a 
tree. 

" We may both have made many mistakes, but I count 
only one," he resumed. " Each in turn refused to help the 
other." 
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He paused for his words to penetrate. 

" Eleanor " — he spoke solemnly, and she vibrated in every 
fiber at the sound of her name on his lips — " First you 
were blind and then I was. The past can't be mended, but 
the future can be saved. Give me your life, and I can still 
give you mine." 

Eleanor listened fascinated. 

'^ No," she said as if battling in darkness against unknown 
dangers. " You humiliated me. No. Not you. Never." 

She covered her face with her hands, shuddering. 

'' I had offered you means and position, dependent on a 
reconciliation with my parents," he said. "But what 
chance for consent would I have had from my father, in 
marrying a woman who'd broken her engagement to an- 
other on their wedding-day ? To cut myself off from hope 
was nothing; I did that from sheer wantonness long ago. 
But to condemn you in advance, was different ; or so I said 
to myself then. I confess I was wrong. Just as you 
ought to have cast Dick aside for me, I ought to have risked 
everything for you. But a hellish thought came to me; 
that if you hated me then, later you'd love me more for that 
very hatred, and that Dick Hadleigh would be no obstacle 
in our way. I thought of his heart trouble, of the danger 
with which violent emotion would threaten him. I saw him 
pulled at cross-purposes between Harriet Hadleigh and 
yourself. I saw you free to marry me before long, and 
after a lesson which would have sunk deep and cleared 
little misunderstandings out of our way. I knew you could 
wait; and I believed I could." 

He paced feverishly up and down a score of times before 
her. She was still dazed. He was not sure that she under- 
stood all he said. 

He came so close to her that his foot touched hers* 
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"Here youVe led a life of thraldom in the midst of 
laborers and fools, of contempt and indifference. I don't 
ask you to love me, Eleanor ; that will come. I only offer 
you my love and my protection, and — your freedom." 

He had struck the chord which he sought. 

" Freedom I " she cried. " Yes, freedom ! I have lived 
in a nightmare from which there was no awakening. If 
you can — save me, for the love of God 1 " 

She struggled to her feet, and he clasped her in his arms. 

" We shall make our lives no matter how or where," he 
whispered, " always together, with no thought save for one 
another, with all this forgotten far behind us. I have gone 
through life a soulless thing. My love for you has made 
me a man. If you could love me — I " 

Eleanor clung to him. 

" I have loved you since — since the day you were so 
cruel to me. I may have loved you before ; but I know I 
loved you then." 

He pressed a burning kiss on her lips. 

She yielded a moment, and then tore herself away. 

" I am Dick Hadleigh's wife," she said. 

" You are mine ! " 

" While Dick Hadleigh lives, I am his. Shame upon you, 
to have made me forget it ! " 

"While he lives — and after?" 

" Yours for all eternity." 

Her voice was not more than a breath. As she spoke, 
she turned, and fell back with a stifled cry. Dick was by 
them, so close that from his seat he might almost have 
touched them. He had driven up without noise on the 
mysterious pine-straw. How long had he been there? 
How much had he heard ? ^t 

He looked at her with awful eyes, speechless, motionla^^P 
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If he would but betray a sign of life, even to curse! He 
seemed to give a mute command. She obeyed instinctively 
and got in beside him. They drove off. Neither had 
spoken* When they reached Oakdale half an hour later, 
still not a word had passed between them. 

She went to her room, and sat there, a numbness weigh- 
ing on mind and body. She felt her hair falling about her 
face, she saw pine-needles clinging to her dress. She 
wondered absently at it all. She remembered only vaguely 
what had happened. There was something strange about 
all she saw or felt She herself was changed. Hours 
were passing; no, years, eons; the universe had come to 
an end, eternity itself was waxing old. 

The door opened. Dick came in. He laid his hand upon 
the foot-board of the bed near which she sat. Partial 
consciousness returned to Eleanor. How much had he 
heard? She reflected that he had never held her secret — 
and she was about to learn his. It did not seem just. 

" Eleanor — " he began. 

His face grew ghastly white. His hand convulsively 
clutched the bedstead. 

" Eleanor — " he repeated. 

His eyes stared wildly for the space of an instant; he 
gasped, reeled, and fell full length upon the floor, dead at 
her feet. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

HOW HARRIET BADE THE UNGODLY PERISH 

<i|3 yCK MORRISON found her lying on the roadside, 

-■-^ between his place and Benton's Mill. He carried 
her home in his arms, and Rosella saw to her while he 
came for me. Something's wrong with, her brain, from the 
way she's talking ; it's more than deliriimi, and the exposure 
has given her pneumonia. I doubt if we can save her, but 
there's a bare chance. Make a big fire in her room, and 
warm the bed. I'll put a mattress in the wagon and bring 
her as quick as I can. Every minute she spends in that 
draughty cabin is enough to kill her." 

Howard spoke excitedly. Mrs. Hadleigh was unmoved. 

" I told that woman — ^" she began. 

" Oh, I'll hear about that another time," he interrupted. 
" Been having a row, I suppose. I know you lead a dogfs 
life between you. If she'd been near the water, I'd have 
thought she was trying to commit suicide. But she fell in 
the road. I don't know if she was crazy already, or got 
so afterwards. For the present, it doesn't matter. While 
you and I are talking, she's dying." 

He started towards the door. 

"Stop, Robert," said Mrs, Hadleigh. "That woman 
shall not cross my threshold again." 

" Oh, I say, Mrs. Hadleigh, you mustn't let your anger 
run away with you," protested Howard. " I don't doubt it 
was very unpleasant, but you're not going to cast your 
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son's wife off for that. L tell you it's a question of life 
and death." 

" I have cast her off/* said Mrs. Hadleigh. 

She was cold and motionless as a statue. She had broken 
very much, in the four months which had elapsed since 
Dick's death. Her face, so sweetly resigned of yore, was 
hard and forbidding. 

Howard understood that she was in earnest Precious 
as time was, the concession of obtaining shelter for Eleanor 
was more urgent yet. 

" I think we've been friends long enough ta be able to 
talk the matter quietly over," he said, leading Mrs^ Had- 
leigh to a chair and taking one himself. ''Get a clear 
notion of just how things stand. Eleanor Hadleigh, your 
dead son's wife, leaves your house under I don't know what 
circumstances. She's found critically ill, lying on the damp 
ground in a wintry rain. She's taken up by two charitable 
negroes who haven't even a sound roof over their heads. 
She has neither friends nor family of her own. There's 
only one house in the entire land which can receive her. 
And you close it, you who've sacrificed your rest night after 
night to watch by a sick negro. Your decision is a death- 
warrant for this girl. Have you got grave motives for so 
grave an act?" 

"Who has appointed you my judge?" demanded Mrs. 
Hadleigh tragically. 

"You're your own judge. I only ask to be an impartial 
jury. I know one side of a frightful tale. I want to hear 
the other. All that I know condemns you. Will you or 
won't you justify yourself, if you caii ? " 

Mrs. Hadleigh sat silent a moment. When she spoke, it 
was in dull hollow tones. 

" I am justified by every event in that woman's life and 
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mine since we came together. The final provocation was in 
itself too great to bear ; but the sum of all that had preceded, 
counted also to make me drive her from my house/' 

" Wasn't the house partly Dick's, as your son, and didn't 
his wife have some claim? I should think there'd be a 
difference between a daughter-in-law and an absolute 
stranger. And I should think if you couldn't get along 
with her, you might have found a more decent way to part 
than turning her out at a minute's notice in a February 
storm without hat or cloak." 

His censure caused Mrs. Hadleigh to bridle. 

" That woman deliberately, and for motives of her own, 
trapped Dick into a marriage which he did not seek. I 
have reason to believe that he had not even proposed to 
her when she announced their engagement. She had caught 
him unfairly, and held him fast, blasting his life and mine, 
putting her accursed self between him and me, when we had 
always been united. She altered his ways of thought and of 
life, she discouraged him in the work on which we all de- 
pended, and she paved the way for the ruin in which we 
are now plunged. Was this nothing? " 

" If you'll let me put an oar in, I think your ruin began 
some twenty years back, when Eleanor van Osten had very 
different things to think of," commented Howard. " And 
as for faking up an engagement, Dick was already the 
damdest love-sick fool I ever saw, a good year before when 
she'd gone away without looking at him. I'll admit she 
came between you and Dick, but you would have had to put 
up with that from any wife of his, because a woman 
naturally wants some control over her husband, and you'd 
grown accustomed to running Dick your own way." 

Mrs Hadleigh pinched her lips. 

" Are you here as her advocate ? " she asked sourly. 
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" No, Vm pleading the cause of abstract justice," he re- 
turned 

" Altow me to say that I consider it one-sided." 

" Because you're blinded by your own prejudices, Mrs. 
Hadleigh," said Robert Howard boldly. " Close out from 
your mind one side of a question, and you naturally accuse 
of prejudice those who are able to see both. Remember I 
came here to listen to your defense before condemning you 
in my opinion. That wouldn't have been the part of 
prejudice." 

Mrs. Hadleigh resumed her narrative as though there had 
been no interruption. 

"A scene with her caused my son's death. I had seen 
him drive her to church, happy and boyish as he had rarely 
been of late ; and when I came back from church, I found 
his horse wandering in the yard, still harnessed to the 
buggy. Never in all his life had Dick failed to attend first 
to his horse on reaching home. I knew that woman was 
responsible for his neglect of duty, and rage was in my 
heart. As I looked for him in the house, I heard the 
sound of a fall above. Seized with forebodings, I ran up 
to his room and knocked. No one answered. I opened the 
door. 

** There she sat, like a thing of stone, and he lay dead 
before her. 

" I knelt by him, I called to him, and when he did not 
answer, I cried to her, 'Is he dead?' She answered ab- 
sently, ' I do not know.' She did, not known, and he, my 
boy, was there dead before her, killed by her I Was that 
nothing? 

" I refrained from words which might sting, I was con- 
siderate in my utmost grief. I tried to remember that she 
Fas my boy's widow, that he had lov^d her, and for hi3 sake 
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I must be charitable. I made no reproach against her. 
And never a word of regret did she utter, never a tear did 
she shed for her husband's loss ; she moved among us silent, 
callous, unheeding all that passed. Tell me, Robert, was 
that nothing? 

' " Yesterday, a letter came to me from Paulsville. It was 
a bill for seventy-seven dollars for clothes bought by that 
woman. She had lied and told me they were bought with 
money of hers. I should have known she was l3dng. She 
had taken them on credit, and made my boy responsible. 
As there is a God, I will repudiate the debt. Were my 
boy's honor at stake, I would repudiate it. Whatl Sac- 
rifice for her the little that remains to me? Nol 

" I accused her of her treachery. She lied again, saying 
that she had paid for what she bought. I placed the bill 
before her. She turned pale, and acknowledged. She 
made no excuse. She simply said, * It is true ; I had for- 
gotten.* Forgotten I 

" She pretended she was going to faint. But she did not. 
It was sham, all sham 1 

"Then the torrent of my wrath burst out; I told her 
more than I have told you, for I cast in her teeth each detail 
of her infamy. She listened, too cowardly to shape prayer 
or protest. 

"Ah, and that was not all! She had taken one child 
from me, and slain him. Little did I suspect that she had 
designs on all that was left to me. 

" Rutherford came forward, he pleaded for her, he de- 
fended her. He justified her against me, against his dead 
brother. This was too much. She had lost for me my 
greatest treasure ; she should not have the other. 

" I turned upon him in such wrath that he quailed be- 
fore me. I called him traitor, I asked him the pri 
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his blood-money. And when he was cowed, I drove from 
my house that woman, cause of all my woe, who was plot- 
ting further evil against me. I opened wide the door 
through which my poor boy's corpse had been borne, and I 
commanded her to go, and I stood there while she passed, 
and clanged the bolts behind her 1 " 

Harriet Hadleigh's face was horrible to see. 

Howard rose. 

" I hope," he said grimly, " that you're as insane as your 
victim. If not, you are too vile for any name to fit you." 

" Endure what I have endured, and act otherwise if you 
can," said Mrs. Hadleigh. 

" I give you one more opportunity to retrieve yourself," 
said Howard. " A human creature is dying at your gates. 
Will you take her in ? " 

" * The ungodly shall perish ; even as the smoke shall they 
consume away ! ' " quoted Mrs. Hadleigh. " It is the com- 
mand of God." 

" She is your son's widow, dying by your hapd as surely 
as if you had stabbed or poisoned her." 

" • They shall perish.' " 

Howard went to the door and looked back. 
Such crimes can't go unpunished," he said wamingly. 
They shall perish.' " 

Howard drew the door after him with such violence that 
the old house shook from foundations to roof. His mind 
was opened to clearer judgment of a thing which had driven 
him nigh to despair. Since Dick's death, Eleanor had never 
spoken in his presence. He had thought that she held him 
in aversion for what had preceded her tragedy. The words 
which he had heard proved the existence of a mental strain 
attenuating responsibility. What Mrs. Hadleigh had inter- 
preted as callousness, what he had interpreted as repulsion, 
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was simply the morbid manifestation of an overtaxed brain. 
She might be won after all. And she was dying. 

The farm wagon was in the bam; he harnessed to it 
his horse and a mule he found in a stall. He would not 
ask Mrs. Hadleigh's leave ; in her frame of mind, she might 
refuse. He adjusted the canvas cover over the top, and 
drove out of the enclosure. 

The ground was wet and slippery imderfoot, drops of 
water fell from the trees as the wind howled among the 
branches. It had rained and sleeted all this bleak February 
morning. Patches of a solid white in the clearings testified 
to recent snow and to lingering cold. To drive her far, at 
this pace, in this weather, would be worse than exposing 
her to leaks and draughts at Rosella's. If there could be a 
worse, where either alternative meant death. 

His thoughts revolved in a hopeless vortex. After the 
Hadleighs', Benton's Mill was the house nearest to the 
cabin; it was only a mill, and the miller and his family 
lived in it. There was no hope here. Pine Grove occurred 
to him. The family already filled the house, and Rosie's 
incessant screams of rage and laughter by turn, would be 
fatal to Eleanor in her physical and mental condition. He 
might ask the Joyces. One reflection sufficed to banish 
them and all other neighbors from his consideration. What 
right had he to ask such a service, and in what position 
would it place Eleanor should she recover? If he had not 
loved her, he might have taken her to his office, and have 
found a negress to nurse her. But Eleanor, though 
innocent as an angel, would be blighted in public opinion. 
Now that she could be his without stain, he shrank before 
the notion of compromising her though it were to save her 
life. 

The simplest solution was the last to present itself. His 
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mother would take her in. Never had the gates of Broad 
Lawn been dosed to misfortune. They were dosed to him 
alone. 

It was four years since he had crossed that threshold for 
the last time. With supreme indifference he had heard 
his father's order never to return. He had refused to 
amend, and he meant what he said. His life of irresponsi- 
bility would have been marred by the conventional observ- 
ance of such things as license regulations. He would soon 
have lost interest in medicine, had not the zest of illegality 
and possible prosecution lured him on. 

Twice his father had turned him out^ saying that when 
he chose to observe the law and become an honest practi- 
tioner, he might come home. A third crisis came, when 
there was no question of return. 

"You have refused to observe the law in your pro- 
fession, or to choose another calling. You are an unworthy 
son, who have dishonored my name. Go from my house, 
and never let me see your face again." 

Thus had his father spoken, and the words had not so 
much as rung in his ears. He had gone not caring enough 
to attempt resistance against the verdict. He knew his 
father too wdl to expect reprieve ; he knew himsdf too wdl 
to think that he would want it. 

Only recently, with the depths of his nature stirred by 
the single strong love in his extensive and none too credit- 
able experience of love-making, had he consi^dered. He 
would have preferred his effort at reconciliation to have 
come otherwise. However, he could not choose. 

Buck Morrison's cabin was before him. He was so near 
that he could distinguish the bark upon the logs that formed 
its outer walls. And he had no means of knowing how 
she fared whom he had left dying there. Drawn on by 
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the impetuosity of his love, he was held back from dread 
of the news which might await him. He had heard of 
moral suffering; he had not undergone it before. 

Rosella was emptying a bucket from the door-step. Elea- 
nor must be better, or Rosella would not dare leave her 
to attend to a detail so trivial. Yes — Rosella would have 
left a corpse. His hands gripped the reins convulsively. 
He wanted to call out, and his voice would not come. 

" Bress God ! Yo* done come back ! " said Rosella. 

Howard stared at her. He could not speak. 

"An* ef uh ent jes' t'ink her was gwine die right dere 
on muh ban's," pursued Rosella. " He stretch out dere 
so white, wid he lips so trembly, an' he talk so funny, uh 
jes — 

"Where's Buck?" Howard's control of his voice re- 
turned as quickly as it had fled. 

She still lived. 

" He en de house, waitin' fo yo', Marse Doc. Yo' gwine 
tek 'em to Miss Harry?" 

" No. We shall take her to Broad Lawn. Buck must 
come along to help." 

Rosella put her arms akimbo, and laughed. It was a low 
short laugh like the crack of a cartridge. 

"Eh, eh! How come? Her done runned away? Ki, 
Buck ! Is yo' heah ? Ent uh alius done tell yo' so ? " 

Howard made a mighty effort and gathered his scattered 
wits. Were he to let this pass, the negroes' gossip would 
course through the country, and blight Eleanor forever. 
Were he to betray annoyance, she would be still more hope- 
lessly lost. 

"Yes, you're right, Rosella. She ran away in a fit of 
delirium. Miss Harry says she was out of her head all day 
yesterday, and was so hot with fever that some water siz- 
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zled when it fell on her hand. You don't know what pneu- 
monia is, and you'd better not want to. Miss Harry's right 
sick, too, and can't watch Miss Eleanor right, so I'm taking 
her to my people, so she won't get some more delirium and 
nm away again. You'd better go over and see Miss Harry, 
Rosella; she's all alone there. But mind you're careful. 
She caught the pneumonia from Miss Eleanor, and you 
might catch it from her." 

" I ent gunno catch no noomony," protested Rosella in 
alarm. 

^* Oh, you'd better go ; I just said be careful." Howard 
had thus assured himself that even lured on by the pros- 
pect of gossip, Rosella would not now venture near the 
big house. " Give us some quilts. I put straw in the bot- 
tom of the wagon before starting. We've got to make a 
sort of bed for her, you see. It's a long way. There, 
that'll do, I reckon. No, I'll wrap her up in the blankets 
myself. Yes, I must have them all. Sit up in a chair 
by the fire, if you're cold. You won't mind doing that for 
Marse Dick's wife, will you? Now, Buck, steady 1 And 
remember one jolt might be enough to kill her." 

Buck drove, and Howard sat beside Eleanor on her im- 
provised couch, to administer what care the circumstances 
permitted. The canvas top shut them out from the rest of 
the world. There were only he and she. 

She talked without ceasing. Petty incidents of her re- 
cent life appeared to prey principally upon her mind. Un- 
consciously, she told cruel secrets of her relations with Mrs. 
Hadleigh. Of what meant most to her, in regret and am- 
bition, she said nothing. 

" I did my best. How could I know that the wicket was 
unsteady ? " 

The voice was plaintive. 
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" I closed it as I do every night. I don't know how it 
fell on her leg and crushed it ! " 

" Yes ; she was your best hen. I am very sorry." 

A tone of exasperation was introduced. She repeated, 
as in answer to renewed reproach: — 

" I said I was sorry." 

Then submissively: — 

"Won't you see to it hereafter?" 

Then plaintively: — 

" Yes, I shall, since you wish me to. I am very sorry it 
happened. Perhaps if I am more careful, it will not occur 
again." 

She grew more agitated. 

" No, I will not. It is awful in there. The dust com- 
ing in here from the windows has choked me already." 

" No, I don't suppose Rutherford does like it, or you 
either. But I simply will not." 

" No. My hair would get full of it, and I should never 
get it out." 

" You have said yourself, again and again, that pea- 
nuts don't sell any more, and that one or two years' crops 
are still on the market. What is the use, then, of fanning 
them, or husking them, or whatever you call it ? " 

" No, I don't know the name. Why should I ? You 
know perfectly well what I mean; getting the earth oflf 
from them. What does it matter? It is not one of my 
duties. I am' cook and char-woman and dairymaid al- 
ready." 

There was a silence, during which her face twitched con- 
vulsively. 

" Yes, I may be wrong. You are very kind to keep me 
here. I suppose I am unreasonable." 

" Do you really think the pillow-case will keep the 4m^^ 
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from my hair? Thanks. You will show me how to do it? 
I did not bother last year, you know." 

"Oh!" 

She was seized with a violent attack of coughing. 

" Oh I The dust in my lungs ! I'm suffocating I " 

" Did you ? Then I may get used to it too." 

She sighed wearily. 

Then passionately : — 

" I swear to you before the living God that we had not 
spoken a word ! He came to the room and uttered just my 
name, twice, and fell to the floor. The shock stunned me. 
I think my mind must have been wrong. I remember see- 
ing you at the door, as if you were in infinite space, and 
hearing your voice as if from another world. I could not 
move or speak." 

Again the weariness. 

"I have told you the truth. If you will not believe 
me — 

She broke off, and began to rave incoherent sentenceis. 

A sense of helplessness oppressed Howard. The cart 
rattled on, always on. Would they never reach Broad 
Lawn? Would she die before his eyes, there, in his arms, 
and he unable to save her? He took to praying. Words 
learned by him at his mother*s knee, unheeded then, ban- 
ished since, returned to him, and he repeated them at ran- 
dom as they came. 

And as he felt for the first time the need of a higher 
help, he felt also the lack of a lower one, of scientific medical 
knowledge. Ah, it had been well enough to trifle with th« 
lives of hundreds who had been nothing to him, to apply 
haphazard remedies drawn from books or tested only by 
previous experiments of his own. He could tell himself 
then that medicine had commenced with individuality and 
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experiment, and that at worst he was as good as the pioneers 
in the profession; that if lives were lost, he was no more 
guilty than they. Now misgivings paralyzed his hand each 
time he raised it to relieve Eleanor in her dire necessity. 
What did science say? What had others found? What 
would legitimate doctors do? And those who had died in 
his care, for whose death perhaps he was responsible by 
ignorance or carelessness, had been to some one else what 
this woman was to him! He shook in a convulsive sob. 

And with God as witness he made a solemn vow. 
Whether Eleanor lived or died, he would for her sake be- 
come an honorable man, a licensed physician, lead a life 
of atonement. 

The jolting ceased. There was the grinding of a gate 
opened on iron hinges, and the wheels rolled smoothly on a 
beaten road. Howard looked out. It was hard upon night. 
To each side stretched the green lawns on which he had 
played as a lad. Straight ahead, at the top of the broad 
avenue, was the old house, its fluted columns gleaming white 
in the twilight, and the yellow flare of the lamps breaking 
through the window-panes. He had thought of all this at 
times without a pang. How the sight of it wrenched him 
now I 

The vfSLgqn stopped at the steps. He got out Taking 
Eleanor in his arms, he went up on the veranda. The hall 
door opened before him. The bulky form of old Aunt 
Susan filled the frame nearly from side to side. How he 
used to tease her for thisl She had been his nurse; and 
he spoke quickly to keep her from screaming out. 

" She*s very ill. Get a bedroom ready as fast as you can. 
Call somebody to help. But for God's sake, hurry I " 

" Muh honey come back, muh honey come back, an' he 
done brung he bride wid him I " crooned the old w 
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** My lan*s, don't 'pear like yistiddy he was a chile in muh 
ahms, and termorrer, mebbe ole Aunt Susan'll be lookin' 
atter his chile 1 Oh, Lawd I Oh, Lawd ! " 

" Hurry, she's dying ! " pleaded Robert Howard, not heed- 
ing her words, and desperate at the loss of precious time. 

Aunt Susan ran away with wonderful agility, considering 
her years and avoirdupois. But as she went, she continued 
her refrain: — 

" He done come back ! Muh honey come back ! An' he 
brung he bride 1 " 

His mother stood beside him. Tears streamed from her 
eyes, and she ran to take him in her arms, after four years 
of separation during which his thoughtless conduct had not 
altered her adoration. 

" Hurry, mother ; seconds may save a life," he said. 

He carried his burden up the stairs, and laid it gently 
on a bed which had been got ready. A cheery fire was al- 
ready blazing in the grate. Loving hands took charge of 
Eleanor, so wasted and frail that had these women known 
her, they would not have recognized her as she lay before 
them. 

Robert Howard stooped to kiss his mother on the brow. 
He had scorned such practices in the past, and she wept for 
joy. It was the sole thought that he took for her ; but to 
her it meant everything precious. He did not even oflfer 
an explanation of his return, or of the presence of the 
woman he had carried. 

" Pneumonia. Get poultices. Have my medicine bag 
brought up from the cart. Only the promptest and most 
devoted care can save her," he said. 

Mrs. Howard obeyed, asking no questions. These were 
needless, she thought ; only one reply was possible. 
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Not until all that could be done for Eleanor had been 
done, did Robert Howard go down. He paused in the hall, 
his heart sickening with the memories evoked. There were 
the antlers of the deer he had killed when he was a boy of 
thirteen, by sheer accident of course, but every one had 
marveled at him. There was the gun-rack. The lowest 
place had always been for his gun; because he was small, 
to begin with, and later, because he declined to change. 
His father's gtm was the topmost one. There was a neg- 
lected air about them all, now. It was in that corner that 
he used to keep his whip. There was one very like it still 
standing there. Naturally it could not be his. Yet some- 
thing told him that it was. 

He entered the drawing-room. Mr. Howard, tall, erect, 
with snow-white hair, dark piercing eyes and heavy mus- 
tache, sat in his great arm-chair at a corner of the chimney 
as he had ever since paralysis had deprived him of the use 
of his legs. How well Robert remembered those chairs! 
That large one, his father's, with the high upholstered back 
and pieces at the top on each side to protect the head from 
draughts, after the French fashion; that smaller one, his 
mother's, lighter in build, but of the same model ; and the 
twelve chairs with exaggerated seats and diminutive backs, 
the whole covered with Pompadour silk I To recall them so 
distinctly, in every detail, he must often have thought of 
them in his sub-consciousness. And the pier-tables! He 
had broken the glass of that one, playing as a child. The 
pictures in their oval frames were left as he had learned 
to know them. That one, above his father's chair, was 
Governor Howard, for whom he had been named. 

His father looked sternly at him. 

"And so, sir, this is your way of respecting my com- 
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mands I You perhaps forget that I have forbidden you my 
house, in thus presuming to introduce your wife into it as 
well as yourself ? " 

Robert grew ghastly pale. 
I have no wife," he said. 

Then who is this woman, and how dare you bring her 
here ? " thundered the irate old man. 

" Dick Hadleigh's widow was found by the roadside, de- 
lirious and with acute pneumonia. Immediate and efficient 
care was all that could save her. I saw but one thing to 
do, to bring her." 

" You did your duty. And now you may go.'* 

Robert did not move. 

" Her condition is critical, and she'll require close watch- 
ing for some days, or perhaps weeks, unless she dies be- 
fore, which is probable. Won't you allow me to stay at 
least until she is out of danger?" 

" I really don't see that you can be of any service ; I 
should say she needs a physician," said Mr. Hovirard cut- 
tingly. "To-morrow I shall send to Paulsville for Cro- 



man." 



" And let her die from neglect before he comes? I know 
I'm not a physician" — Robert spoke humbly — ^"but I've 
picked up some slight knowledge of medicine, and in an 
emergency, I think I might be better than no one. May I 
stay until Dr. Croman comes ? " 

" On condition that you leave as soon as he is here,'* said 
Mr. Howard. " But I don't want either to see or to hear 
you again." 



CHAPTER XXIV 

HOW TASTE THE DREGS OF THE BITTER CUP 

BILLY STOLTON frowned as he opened the Hadleighs* 
gate. It was rotting on the hinges, and the fence was 
falling to pieces. As he rode, he had noticed that the fields 
were in bad condition. Evidences of direst neglect lay on 
every side. Prudence and forethought were patently ab- 
sent from each action connected with the management of 
this once fine plantation. It was no longer struggling to 
exist from year to year; it was fighting for bare life inch 
by inch, second by second. 

Billy was resentful. Harriet had no business to let the 
place run down so disgracefully. Was she not supposed 
to own it still? And did she have the right to be so im- 
provident while she was nominally responsible ? Billy took 
the grievance to heart as personal. It was better for her 
to give up at once. Better for everybody that she should. 
She would simply sink deeper in debt as time went on. She 
would come down to the most vulgar expedients for keep- 
ing body and soul together. The land would lose value un- 
til it was not worth, saving. And for what purpose ? Sim- 
ply in order that a woman who, by all the laws of nature 
and precedent, should have been homeless years ago, might 
be sheltered for a little while longer before the inevitable 
crash came of its own accord. The game was not worth 
the candle. 

Stolton had drunk little, that day. Just enough to clear 
his head. This result was accomplished, he considered, by 
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one glass of raw whisky. More was dangerous when busi- 
ness lay before him. But that much was necessary. Drink 
was to him what corsets were to a woman, he was wont to 
say. No style without it. 

He did not tie his horse to a tree, as he had always done. 
There were certain points respecting the barn which he 
wished to investigate. At best it had been a wretched 
building, more shed than barn or stable, yet serving, or pre- 
tending to serve, both these purposes. The result of Billy's 
inspection to-day did not please him. The whole was on 
the verge of collapse. He noticed incidentally that the 
fodder supply was exhausted, and that a cow standing in a 
stall with her calf was a bag of bones. This did not interest 
him. Only it was high time that Harriet should go. 

He walked slowly up to the house, not a detail escaping 
his weasel eyes as he went. That cabin, the chimneys of 
which could just be seen among the trees to the right, and 
in which the negro Jackson lived, was in fair condition. 
Jackson was thrifty, and made a farm hand worth having. 
Sam's cabin, further away, barely holding together, would 
require seeing to. So would Sam. 

The yard was barren of all save refuse. Pigs had run 
riot, strewing exhausted com cobs in their course. 
Kindlings and logs had been cut, the splinters and the marks 
of the axe remaining. The ground was seamed in deep gul- 
lies by rain, and was plowed up in spots as by the hoofs 
of stampeding cattle. The Hadleighs had always been too 
shiftless to run a board fence round the house. For them 
the snake fence enclosing the lot sufficed. As if that of- 
fered any protection whatever ! The well-cared-f or places 
of the region had small snug yards marked off within the 
lot, to ward oflE from the house all varieties of beasts that 
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walk. TruQ, the Hadleighs did not pretend to keep up 
their place ; but in Billy's opinion, there was the rub. Shif t- 
lessness, pure and simple. Those who could not pay for 
men, could make their own fences. And those who had 
other more urgent and more exacting work to attend to? 
Oh, well, they were not worth bothering about, and should 
not stand in the way of others who had possibilities. 

The old mansion was sadder than ever, sadder than all 
the ruins about. To judge from the state of the shingles 
on the roof, at least two rooms must have become unin- 
habitable when it rained. Three heavy wooden shutters 
were torn away from the windows ; a fourth hung by one 
hinge, threatening with instant death any one passing inop- 
portunely beneath. A board of the house itself had sagged 
near the foundations, exposing a girder to wind and weather. 
A column on the front porch was falling, and a rough beam 
had been tilted against it to hold it in place. Yes, it was 
far better for Harriet to go. 

Stolton knocked. The echo reverberated through what 
sounded like a deserted house. He waited, and knocked 
again. Still no one came. Losing patience, he turned the 
handle and pushed. The door must be locked; it resisted. 
He put his shoulder against it, rather from spite than from 
any hope of entering. He was no Hercules to force a door. 
Yet he succeeded with this. It had merely been stuck at 
the bottom, and flew open without warning, projecting him 
into the hall. 

Stolton swore aloud. If the mishap annoyed him, the 
cause enraged him. Evidently the door was unused, and 
was swelling. 

" Harriet I " he called, " Where are you ? " 

There was no answer, and he started to search for 
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First the parlor. Women were always in the parlor when 
they were not in the kitchen. Billy went in. No one was 
there. 

He profited by the opportunity to institute a minute ex- 
amination. A window pane was broken at the rear, and 
rain had stained the floor. They might at least have pasted 
a piece of newspaper over it, Billy thought. The floor was 
even slightly warped. He grew savage, and in passing he 
kicked from his way a chair that collapsed in three pieces, 
one of which fell on his toes. He exploded in a torrent of 
oaths, and proceeded to the dining-room. 

Nobody was there. A big patch of plaster was gone from 
the ceiling, uncovering the laths. They were in bad condi- 
tion, and a large section of ceiling and floor bore traces of 
inundations. The leaks in the roof must be overhead. Be- 
tween broken panes in the windows and missing shingles on 
the roof, the winter had had as much play within the house 
as without. Billy was in a mood to commit wholesale 
slaughter. He ranged through the rooms screeching furi- 
ously for Harriet. What caused his wrath to increase and 
multiply beyond measure, was the consciousness that he was 
partly responsible. After Dick's death, he had hung about 
Oakdale long enough to receive certain coimty officials, who 
were seeking either Mrs. Hadleigh or Rutherford. The 
former being crazed with grief and the latter lost in work, 
the task had been simple. When Billy had attained his 
ends, he went away. This had been an error. He should 
have continued to exercise a discreet supervision. Had he 
suspected what was occurring, the solution would have been 
more prompt in coming. 

The house having brought Billy no reward in his quest, 
he went out into the yard. The kitchen door stood open, 
and he looked in. It was a vast basement, twenty feet 
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square, the floor sunk a yard beneath the level of the earth 
and the ceiling rising only a yard above. It was a damp, 
dark, awful hole. Each time Mrs. Hadleigh served a dish, 
she had to come up four steps and pass through the door 
into the yard, reaching the rear veranda which gave ac- 
cess to the house. In summer, the sun made this intolera- 
ble ; in winter, snow and rain made it a danger to life. It 
was an improvement over the old-time kitchen, entirely de- 
tached, which had been condemned as impossible and con- 
verted into a smoke-house. To walk a score of steps by 
the house wall was better than crossing an open yard, what- 
ever the weather. Dick had promised his mother to have a 
little kitchen built against the house, the very first time that 
a few dollars were left over from a crop. Ah, all the plans 
he had made for her happiness, not one of which he had 
lived to fulfill! 

Mrs. Hadleigh was on her knees, sorting potatoes from 
the floor. The two low windows let in a dim grayish light. 
Stolton noticed that there was no stove. He remembered 
having seen a kitchen stove in one of the two rear bed- 
rooms on the first floor. He had not noticed it particularly 
at the moment. She must have got tired of going out in 
the cold and wet, and had transformed that room into a 
kitchen. Was it not like a woman*s laziness 1 Very bad 
for the house, certainly. He would see what damage it 
was doing. Mrs. Hadleigh had not become aware of his 
presence; he tiptoed away and reentered the house. 

Yes, that was the kitchen, nowadays. Saucepans hang- 
ing on nails against the walls, and the stove standing to 
one side. She had been careful, at least ; a sheet of much- 
worn tin protected the floor. Everything was scrupulously 
clean. Stolton was surprised to see a large deal table oc- 
ct:q)ying the center of the room. Incensed by the U 
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plaster, he had not observed the bareness of the dining- 
room. They were using this for their meals, to economize 
fuel and pains. The parlor was in all probability deserted 
for this too. Which would explain the dilapidation of the 
house. 

Where did the stove-pipe pass ? Stolton put his head to 
the window, and a guttural ejaculation escaped him. A 
pane had been removed, and replaced by the tin square 
which had served in the basement kitchen. Through this 
the pipe went; but it stopped so near the outer wall that 
some boards were blackened and even charred. 

At this juncture Mrs. Hadleigh came in, the comers of 
her apron gathered in her hands. 

" Why, Cousin Billy, when did you get here ? " she asked. 
She had aged very much, and her face was a mask of af- 
fected calm hiding a harrowed soul. She showed neither 
astonishment, nor pleasure, nor displeasure at seeing him; 
and having spoken, she did not appear to expect an answer. 

Stolton dashed towards hej:. 

" What d ye mean by fixin* up that stove-pipe so ? You'll 
have the house afire 1 " he screamed. 

" Oh, I shall see to it. I didn't know." Mrs. Hadleigh 
was too weary to note the strangeness of his attitude. 

" If you think I'm goin' to have this house burned down 
that way, you're out in your guess," he continued. " I won't 
have such liberties taken with my property I " 

The ends of the apron slipped from Harriet Hadleigh's 
nerveless hands, and potatoes streamed upon the floor, scat- 
tering on every side. The sound was of clods of earth in a 
new-made grave. 

"Your property?" she said. 

Her tone was so quiet that Billy felt disconcerted. 
You see — " he began. 
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" I asked for a Yes or a No." 

"Well, yes. You see— " 

'' If there is business to discuss, I should like my son to 
be present/* said Mrs. Hadleigh. Beyond deadly pallor and 
a slight trembling of the hands, she showed no sign of emo- 
tion. But the trembling of the hands was never to leave 
her more. 

She went to the veranda and unhooked a horn from a 
pillar. She used it to call the boys from the fields for meals. 
It had been understood that should it ever be wound be- 
tween hours, the call would be an urgent one. She had not 
before had reason to do it, not in the twenty years the horn 
had hung there. 

Familiar as she was with it, she could not wind it at first 
When the sound came, it was an eerie wail that rent the 
air, and not the accustomed note. 

" If you will, we shall go to the parlor and wait there," 
she said to Stolton. 

Harriet Hadleigh's parlor was cold and cheerless; snow 
and rain had entered through the winter, the walls reeked 
with mold, the furniture threatened disintegration at a 
touch. The kitchen she had left was warm and comforta- 
ble. But the instinct of her blood compelled her to dignity 
at this moment, to hear her doom of misery in what had 
been spared to her of grandeur. 

She sat near a window, not speaking. Billy observed 
silence too. He dared not break in upon her reverie. 
Though nothing was sacred to him, he was awed. 

With hurrying steps, Rutherford burst in: — 

"What has happened?" he cried. 

" He will tell you," said Mrs. Hadleigh. 

Billy Stolton cleared his throat: — 

" The fact is, I've bought Oakdale," he explah 
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" You've taken up the mortgage ? God Uess you. Uncle 
Billy I I knew you were a friend of ours, but I couldn't 
have dared hope for that 1 " 

Rutherford seized his hand and wrung it until the bones 
cracked together. Stolton winced. The physical pain was 
sharp; and hardened as his heart was, he nevertheless felt 
a pin-prick before Rutherford's ill-placed and enthusiastic 
thanksgiving. Billy liked to take the Lord's name in vain, 
but he did not enjoy having it pulled out against himself. 
Under the present circumstances, it was embarrassing. 

"Well, it wa'n't quite that way," said BiUy. "Your 
taxes hadn't been paid, you see, an' — " 

" Dick paid them two days before his death," Mrs. Had- 
leigh interposed. 

" He may have said he did," insinuated Billy. 

"His word was unfailing," said Mrs. Hadleigfa. "He 
told me that he had paid the taxes and that he held the re- 
ceipt." 

" Yes, I heard him," confirmed Rutherford. 

" Um — there's something funny about it Have you got 
that receipt?" queried Billy. 

" No," the two answered together. 

" Did he show it to you? " 

" No." 

" Well, you've got to own that's funny." 

" His sudden death came two days later," said Mrs. Had- 
leigh. "In the grief and confusion which followed, I 
thought of nothing. His word sufficed." 

" But I thought he alius gave you the receipts to keep 'cm 
all together with the papers for the house ? Dick might just 
have said it to put you oflE." Billy blinked his eyes. 

" My son never lied," said Mrs. Hadleigh. 

" Oh, of course not An' I wouldn't breathe a word ag'in 
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Dick for the world, mind you; he was square as a die, he 
was. But it's mighty funny how he could 'a' got hold 
o' some money all of a sudden when the night before I 
heard you rowin' because you hadn't a red cent to bless 
yourself with. An' then, for him to ride back without any 
receipt an' without leavin' any record at the Cote House. 
It's funny, blamed funny. I looked over the books myself. 
No sign o' him. An' they all said at the Cote House they 
hadn't seen Dick Hadleigh fo' months afore he died." 

" And what does this lead to ? " asked Mrs. Hadleigh. 

" Well," said Billy, affecting unconcern, " the place was 
put up fo' sale on account o' unpaid taxes, an' — an' I hap- 
pened to be by, an' bought it. If I hadn't, it'd 'a' gone for a 
song to a nigger or some poor white trash. I couldn't 'a' 
stood that, so I bought it myself." 

"But the mortgagee — " objected Rutherford. 

" It's a rather nice point o' law," said Billy. " The fact 
is, he has no more claim now. Of course if it'd 'a' inter- 
ested you all tereckly, I wouldn't 'a' turned a thing like 
that to my advantage. But if your Yankee business man 
don't happen to know how to look after his belongings, I 
reckon it's his funeral. 

" There's a statute sixty years old in Suffolk County, that 
wa'n't affected by the new legislation after the war, and 
that nothin's ever come along to annul, which provides that 
a tax-lien accruin' subsequent to a mortgage is a prior claim 
an' divests the mortgage. There was no question about its 
applyin' to the present case, since the statute havin' been in 
force long before the mortgage, controls the mortgage. 
Seems funny, don't it? I'd lived in this County thirty years 
or so, an' didn't know a thing about it, when I saw it in 
some old law-books at Paulsville one day. Couldn't believe 
it then. An' forgpt all about it till I happened to 
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place put up fo' sale while I was passin' by accident. I 
said must be some mistake, but they said no. Due notice 
had been given — " 

" Not to me," said Mrs. Hadleigh. 

" They've got record of it bein' given," retorted Stolton. 
" P'raps they came when you was still half-crazy. You was 
crazy for a time, you know. That wa'n't their fault. I 
say due notice was given, an' neither you nor your mort- 
gagee chose to mind it. So I just did what any com- 
mon-sense business man would do, in makin' a good invest- 
ment." 

"I — I understand. Uncle Billy, that you'll allow us to 
buy the place back, or at all events rent it from you?" 
Rutherford's throat was so dry that he rasped in speaking. 

Billy coughed. 

" The fact is, I need the place," he said apologetically. 
" Pete's wife, she don't get on with the rest of us, an' I'm 
thinkin' o' lettin' 'em have Pine Grove, an* comin' to live 
here myself with the ole lady an' Laura." 

" How long can you give us to move out ? " Mrs. Had- 
leigh was absolutely composed. 

" Oh, I ain't in much of a hurry. Suppose we say a 
week?" suggested Stolton. 

" Yes. And if you have nothing further to say for the 
present, I think I must beg you to excuse me." Mrs. Had- 
leigh got up, and left the room. 

Rutherford followed her into the hall. 

" Don't speak to me, my son," she said. " I must have 
one hour to myself." 

Had Billy spoken truth ? The doubt rose in Rutherford's 
mind, and he knew there would be no rest for him until it 
was settled beyond dispute. Not giving a thought to Billy, 
Rutherford went to the barn. By good fortune. Coquette 
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had been worked so hard the day before that it had been 
necessary to let her rest* She was no longer the dainty 
little mare so carefully tended by Dick. Her limitations 
could not be respected. Plowing had weighed her gait 
and bowed her head, while neglect had deprived her coat of 
its gloss. Rutherford saddled her and rode to the Court 
House as fast as she could carry him. 

For his pains, he received full confirmation of what Stol- 
ton had said. At least, all hope was removed. The situa- 
tion could be examined without possibility of delusion. If 
he found a solution, it would not be on false premises. 

He dreaded the interview with his mother which would 
inevitably await his home-coming. She had learned to ap- 
peal to him as she had to Dick. How could he take Dick's 
place in such a crisis? What could he do? Or for that 
matter, what could Dick have done? His mother would 
question him, and he had no answer ready. 

He rode at a snail's pace, and on reaching Oakdale, he 
saw to everything in the barn before going to the house. 
A light was burning in the kitchen, and he directed his steps 
thither. 

The table was set, and Mrs. Hadleigh was busy at the 
stove. She did not look up, and he took his place without 
a word. 

She put before him a plate of hoe-cake, a dish of baked 
sweet-potatoes, and an omelet. For some weeks they had 
had no other fare than this, with butter and milk. It suf- 
ficed, and neither complained. 

Having served her son, Mrs. Hadleigh remained listlessly 
by the stove. 

"Have you already eaten, mother?" asked Rutherford 
solicitously. 

" I had forgotten," she said simply, coming to the ti|||HB 
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As she took up a potato and opened it, the wealth of 
golden sweetness falling on her plate, Rutherford saw her 
hands trembling. 

Mother, you are shaking!" he exclaimed. 
They always do that," she said vacantly. " They have 
been so for very long. Ever since — was it this after- 
noon ? " She pushed her plate aside without having^ touched 
its contents. " I suppose you have been to the Court 
House? Is everything as Mr. Stolton says?" 

" Yes," Rutherford answered dejectedly. 

" He is generally sure of his facts. And yet Dick — it is 
peculiar." 

" Most peculiar," assented Rutherford. " It beats mc. 
Dick told me he held that receipt, and they swear he was 
not at the Court House and didn't send." 

" There must be something irregular in what Mr. Stolton 
has done ; there always is, with him. But once he has set 
his eye on a victim, there is no possibility of escape. Years 
ago, when he reproached me because your father had con- 
tracted that mortgage, I knew we were ruined. The entire 
region has been more or less his prey. How could we have 
escaped? Taking thought can't help us here. We have 
only our future to consider. Have you any plans?" 

" None," he groaned. 

" I think," said Mrs. Hadleigh, " that we had better not 
go far. There are still neighbors who might save us from 
actual starvation, if it were to come to that. But I think 
we can live. Buck Morrison has not had time to attend to 
his little farm since he began working for others, and he 
could not make it pay before. If he would agree to let us 
have it with the hut, on condition of giving him a part of 
what we can raise, I think we might manage. It would be 
little for them, of course, but they are getting nothing now. 
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Suppose you walk over there with me? We shall be sure 
to find them at this hour." 

Night had fallen. In the western sky the last tinge of 
blood-red glowed upon the old house, bathing it in a sheet 
of fire. Harriet Hadleigh paused to look back from the 
turn of the road. 

" For how many years have I dreaded to see it like that, 
but wrapped in real flames," she said. " I need no longer 
fear, now." 

She resumed her walk, and did not speak again until 
they reached the cabin. 

" Howdy do, Rosella," said Mrs. Hadleigh, entering 
through the open door. " Well, Buck. How are the chil- 
dren?" 

Rosella and her husband had sprung to their feet. As-, 
berry and Rasberry, in the bed, cast the covers aside and 
leaped gayly up, revealing themselves clothed as they were 
in the day. Asberry even had some green slime from the 
pools at the river-side still clinging affectionately to his 
heels. 

"Evening Miss Harry! Howdy, Marse Rut'rford" — 
since Dick's death, Rutherford had inherited the title of 
Marse previously denied him. " Who'd 'a' thunk you'd 'a' 
been out a-walkin' disher late?" 

"Oh, the evenings are growing long," said Mrs. Had- 
leigh. " I had a little business to talk with Buck." 

" Now you chillim, run play," commanded Rosella. 
" Miss Harry ent got no time fo' fool wid you. Run 'long, 
now ! Shoo ! " 

Rosella " shooed " them with her outspread apron like a 
flock of refractory chickens, into the dark deserted yard. 
The squawking of persecuted fowls disturbed at their r 
soon after proclaimed the whereabouts of the twins. 
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Rosella offered chairs to Mrs. Hadleigh and Rutherford, 
while she herself and Buck stood. 

" Buck," Mrs. Hadleigh said, " how have you been getting 
on of late with your own crops ? " 

" Putty tollable, Miss Harry, putty toFable, t'ank ye, 
ma'am," promptly responded Buck, who had not put a 
plow into his land for two years, that is, since Uncle Jake 
had become too infirm to work and had delivered over the 
responsibility. 

Do you make enough to pay the taxes? " 
Well, de fack is, uh kint quite manage dat,'' Buck ad- 
mitted. " De drain do be heaby on me, too. Dat*s de trou- 
ble wid Ian' ownin'. Miss Harry ; alius de taxes comin' on. 
All de same fo' gen'ermen up to de big house an' poo' nig- 
ger in de cabin. All us Ian' owners is got de same t'ing to 
go t'rough. Las' 'lection time was a feller come a-bummin' 
roun' heah, talkin' as he was a Social an' he wanted we fo' 
vote fo' he, an' tellin' as how dey was a-gwine to tek all de 
Ian' away f 'om de rich folk an' gen it to de poo' folk. 'S 
all right fo' de poo' folk talk dat 'er way, but 'tain't good 
fo' you an' me, Miss Harry. Us is got we Ian' f o' look 
atter. I say, tek de money 'way f'om dey w'at ain't got 
no Ian', an' help we pay taxes. Wen a feller come long 
an' talk sense like dat, den Buck'U vote fo' he." 

" Have you ever thought," Mrs. Hadleigh continued, 
" that you might find your advantage in renting out your 
own place, since you have no time to attend to it? *' 

"Yassum, Miss Harry," said Buck. "Dat's jes' w'at 
Rosella an' me we's alius a-sayin'. If us could jes' get hold 
of a good tenant, us'd cl'ar out lickety-split an' let 'em hab 
it fo' de taxes an' a few vege'bles an' years o' cawn." 

" Then I have an offer to make you." Mrs. Hadleigh 
sat very erect, her head poised proudly, her manner court- 
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ecus yet distant. It was one of those moments when a 
suggestion of either haughtiness or familiarity in dealing 
with a negro, may tip the balance and lose the situation. 
" Mr. Stolton has bought Oakdale Plantation, and wishes 
to take possession immediately. Mr. Rutherford and I 
want to live quietly for awhile. What do you say to letting 
us have this ? " 

Buck and Rosella who, like all the negroes in the county, 
had known the full details before Stolton had seen fit to 
acquaint Mrs. Hadleigh with them, feigned utmost amaze- 
ment. 

** Heah dat, now I Oakdale done gone to Marse Stolen ! 
De ole Dale o' Bounty I Shoo, now I Who'd a-thunk it'd 
V seen de day w'en dere be no mo' EUises dere? Wha' 
fo' you let 'em buy. Miss Harry? Wha' fo' yo' ent keep 
de place? W'at ole Marse John say? Crinktums! 
Wouldn't my ole pa jes' break he heart I " 

" It was much better for us to be rid of it," said Mrs. 
Hadleigh, putting a brave face on misfortune. " I could 
no longer keep it up. It will be better for you, too. Buck. 
You will make bigger crops with Mr. Stolton, and get more 
money. Of course he will keep you. Everybody in Suf- 
folk County knows what a good farm hand you are." 

"Law, Miss Harry 1 Tent money I'se t'inkin' onl" 
protested Buck, grinning from ear to ear. " 'Tent money. 
Uh'd heap rader serbe yo' fo' lub dan serbe ole Marse Stolen 
fo' money." 

" You will earn more," Mrs. Hadleigh pursued, " and by 
letting me have this little place, you will be relieved of the 
drain for taxes." 

Buck meditatively scratched the top of his head. 

*' Yassum, Miss Harry. 'Bleeged fo' to 'bleege yo', 
Harry. Ef yo' come 'long an' say to Buck, * Mobe 
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heah/ Buck T)leeged to go. But what poo' Buck gwine do, 
Miss Harry ? " 

" I thought you had talked it over with Rosella, and 
wanted to let the place ? " said Mrs. Hadleigh. 

" Oh, yassum, Miss Harry, us is talk it ober, an' us is 
*gree fo' mobe out, but us ent expec* fo' do it." Buck 
affected extreme perplexity. 

" We should pay the taxes, and give you one-third of 
what we raise," said Mrs. Hadleigh. 

" Chickens too ? " demanded Rosella. 

" No ; only what we raise in the ground." 

" Yo' can't gen we more'n a bushel o' cawn, and a hatful 
o' sweet potatoes," objected Buck. "How we gwine lib? 
Mek it cash, Miss Harry." 

" Why, Buck, we haven't as much money as you have ! " 
broke out Rutherford, losing patience. 

" Uh ent say yo' is, an' uh ent say yo' ent, Marse Rut'er- 
ford," whined Buck. "All uh is say is, w'at poo' nigger 
gwine do? Whe' we gwine lib? " 

" I have often offered you a house better than this on the 
big place," said Mrs. Hadleigh. " Mr. Stolton always docs 
the same for the colored men working for him." 

" A man is like fo' hab he own home," said Buck. " He 
like fo' set down w'en he done eat he dinner, an* warm 
hisself afore he own fire, an' look down at de floor an' 
roun' de walls an' up to de roof an' say, jes' so, like, * AD 
disher b'long to me, dat it do '. He like fo' ris' he chillun 
up fo' lub an' 'speck de ole home, an' t'ink as he chillun, 
an' he chillun chillun, an' he chillun chillun chillun, an' yea 
werily down to de f ourt' an' fift' gen'ration o' dem dat lub 
me an' alius obey me'll all be a-swarmin' roun* callin' him 
daddy on de same heart'-stone." 

Mrs. Hadleigh remembeied hearing her father use SQfD^ 
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what similar language, yet oh, how diflferent I one day when 
Buck was a fourteen-year-old boy brushing the flies from 
the table at Oakdale. 

" Oh, then, I won't insist," she said rising. " Good-night, 
Buck. Rosella, mind those children don't catch their death 
of cold out in the yard at night. I shan't be by to nurse 
them next time." 

" Yo' ent gwine tek de place atter all?" asked Buck in 
consternation. 

" No, I could not think of it," said Mrs. Hadleigh. 

Buck lamented aloud. 

" Do, now. Miss Harry, don't leabe poo' Buck in a hole ! 
Yo' is say as yo'd tek de place an' pay de taxes! Don't 
go back on Buck, Miss Harry 1 Poo' Buck, w'at alius 
serbe yo' so f ait'ful ! Tek de place, an' pay de taxes, please 
ma'am, an' don' say no. Nebermine 'bout de cawn an' veg- 
e'bles ! " 

" Oh, if you want it so much, I shan't object any more," 
relented Mrs. Hadleigh. " I shall want to move in at the 
end of the week." 

" This is the planting season, so that we are fortunate," 
she remarked as she and Rutherford made their way home 
in the night. " Perhaps Buck will help you to build a shed 
in which we can keep a yoke of oxen and a plow. By 
selling everything else, I should think we could manage un- 
til you get your vegetables under way. Perhaps we may 
be able to keep one cow; we must try to do so. And of 
course I shall keep a few chickens, though we shall sell all 
the best ones. You can easily patch up the cabin so as to 
make it water-tight. When it is thoroughly cleaned, and 
a curtain is hung across one end to make a room for me, 
and we have put in a few simple pieces of furniture f 
here, I think we shall be quite comfortable." 
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Mrs. Hadleigh spoke composedly like a young woman 
looking confidently forward to a future which could not be 
wholly bad. 

They stood once more in the house where they had passed 
their lives, she her long one and he his short. They had 
no light; the moonbeams shining through the columns of 
the narrow veranda and the open door, cast a cold clean- 
cut patch of brilliancy on the floor, while all round about 
was dark. 

" In a negro's cabin ! That my mother should come to 
that ! " cried Rutherford choking. 

" It has threatened us for very long," said Harriet Had- 
leigh. " I have known it must come. Perhaps I am less 
unhappy than I was all these years when my destiny stared 
me in the face and my spirit was too cowardly to meet it 
The strain is gone, now. I fear that sometimes it made me 
unjust in my dealings with others. I had not suffered 
enough. Now that the bitter cup has been drained to the 
dregs, I know that it is finished, that no more suffering can 
come, that the pit is not bottomless, since I have reached 
its depths, and that God is merciful to us. Will you thank 
Him with me?" 

She drew him to his knees beside her. With her words 
of sweet resignation, the hardness and resentment had 
passed from Rutherford's soul; and he prayed there with 
her, beneath the roof which was no longer theirs, thanking 
God humbly for the trials sent, and beseeching courage to 
endure. 



CHAPTER XXV 

HOW BILLY STOLTON REAPED THE WHIRLWIND 

NOTHING to do I Rutherford sat on the veranda, his 
hands on his knees. He had got up early, from 
force of habit, and had roamed through the house for two 
hours before Mrs. Hadleigh could serve breakfast. After, 
he had gone out in the air. He loved the field work now ; 
he yearned for it as an essential part of his life. What is 
bred in the bone cannot be driven out in a day. And once, 
he would have renounced all this willingly, nay, gladly. 
The regret would have come too late, he told himself. As 
it was, it had come, and too late. At least, he was not re- , 
sponsible. 

Stolton rode by, not stopping at the house. Time was, 
when he had deemed it a privilege to stop. Evidently he 
was surveying his new domain. Thenceforth it was for 
him to direct, to alter according to his whim. He would 
obliterate all that had made Oakdale sacred. With the 
petty spite of the man who lacks traditions of his own, he 
would stamp out those of others. At his order, nothing 
could resist; without his sanction, none had the right to 
raise an arm, though it were to put hoe or plow into the 
earth. Rutherford would have given a year of his life for 
the privilege of working on the old place until the last day 
of his sojourn. But he would have to crave permission; 
and he would have forfeited the whole of his life rather than 
do that. 

Although Stolton might be covered by the law, he h^|g| 
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acted like the sneak-thief that he was. Rutherford could 
never have anything to do with him again. Laura would 
justify her father, naturally enough; it was only proper. 
And so she, too, must vanish from Rutherford's life. A 
lump came in the boy's throat. Well, that also could be 
borne, since it must be. There is a point in moral as in 
physical pain at which the senses become dulled so that one 
does not suffer more intensely, let the causes increase as 
they will. Yet he longed to speak with her one last time 
while all might still be unchanged. He felt intuitively that 
Billy would postpone the unpleasant avowal that he had 
turned out the Hadleighs from Oakdale. Billy would prob- 
ably pass the entire morning on the estate. Rutherford de- 
cided to ride to Pine Grove and see Laura. 

She had been very cruel to him, since that night he pro- 
posed. When she had rejected Dick, it was Dick who had 
become constrained while she had not altered. Now Ruth- 
erford loved her the more for not accepting him, and she 
apparently cherished secret resentment against him. It was 
beyond his comprehension. 

He had been patient before this attitude, confident that 
she would relent. Yet she only waxed more uncompromis- 
ing. He ceased frequenting her, thinking to please her. 
And as this young lady had in her a large proportion of true 
womanly nature, she was not at all pleased, and made her- 
self almost disagreeable when they met. Laura Stolton's 
attempts at ill-humor were only counterfeits, and weak 
counterfeits at that, which should have deceived no one. 
But she did her best, and convinced Mr. Rutherford Had- 
leigh that she despised him — which was precisely the im- 
pression she desired to convey. 

Rutherford tied Coquette to the gate. He would not stay 
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long, and besides, he must not be indebted to Billy Stolton 
even for stabling his horse. 

Rosie hailed him from the veranda as he came up. 

" Hello, Ruth' I Take your horse roun' to the barn. 
You're gunno stay for dinner. You're the first company 
I've had for this week o' Sundays." 

" Where's Laura ? " asked Rutherford. 

" Oh, she won't come roun' botherin' us. Come along in 
the drorin'-room. That's what they call 'em now — drorin'- 
rooms. Nobody decent says parlor. Come in the drorin'- 
room, an' let's have it out. I ain't gunno let my beaux drop 
me this way jus' 'cause I happened to hitch on to Pete, an' 
you've got to be the first to know it." 

Rutherford was not in a mood to flatter the injured sus- 
ceptibilities of a deserted country belle. 

" I've come to see Laura," he said. 

Rosie's mouth opened wide. 

" Oh, you have, have you 1 Well, you jus' go look for 
her then. I ain't gunno play servant for her," she snapped. 
" Ring the bell, an' see if anybody'!! come, an' don't you 
go think it'll be me. Only dogs answer bells." 

" If your dog does, you'd better sell him to a circus for a 
freak," said Rutherford, irritated by her aggressiveness, 
** or else hire him out for a house-maid. Anybody'd be glad 
to have a trained dog to answer his bell." 

"You think that's funny," sneered Rosie. "I reckon 
dogs can answer bells if they can fetch handkerchiefs. 
You're always fetchin' Laura's. You're her poodle." 

" I'd like to be," said Rutherford. 

**What you always hangin' roun' her for, anyways?" 
demanded Rosie, more and more incensed. " She ain't 
fo' the likes o' you. She's waitin' for a Duke to come over 
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from Kamtchatka, or wherever they come from, an* carry 
her off with a tin crown on her head an' a bag o' her par's 
cash in her pocket. That's all she's good enough for — in 
her own opinion. Now, if you were to ask me mine, I'd 
say " — Rosie rolled her china-blue eyes in search of a suf- 
ficiently derogatory comparison, which she apparently found 
on a nail in the ceiling — ** I'd say she wa'n't a bit too good 
fo' you, which means you ain't either of you worth a com- 
shucker." 

Rosie tossed her head, which action brought her un- 
combed hempen hair down about her ears. She was not 
attractive to-day. The most infatuated of her former 
suitors would have acknowledged as much. Ever eccentric 
in her tastes, Rosie had providentially not been able to in- 
dulge them in her ante-nuptial days and had atoned for the 
want by a neatness which was not in her nature. Now 
that she could afford everything, she became neglectful 
in accordance with her instincts. It would have been diffi- 
cult to say whether gorgeousness or frowsiness predom- 
inated in her toilet. This mbming she had on a rtunpled 
calico skirt with a large rent to one side revealing a greasy 
flannel petticoat; and a peacock-blue velvet bodice rubbed 
white at the seams and left unhooked at the neck, which 
was too tight for her. This remarkable upper garment had 
served for three years as model on a lay figure decorating 
the entrance to a general clothing store in Paulsville. Rosie 
had bought it " dirt cheap '^ for a dollar and fifty cents, 
spending in candies and ice-cream sodas the remainder of 
the eight dollars which Pete had given her to buy a jacket. 
She was miserably ill next day, and sorely reproached 
Pete for having jolted her in the buggy and upset her 
nerves. 

When Rutherford failed to take up her challenge, she blew 
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her nose resonantly on a soiled handkerchief and flounced 
away, her shoes slipping from her heels and spanking the 
floor as she walked 

Rutherford waited, standing on the veranda. He had 
not the courage either to ring or to enter. Perhaps Rosie 
would be merciful, and call Laura. He might have stood 
there until noon, if Mrs. Stolton had not discovered him 
by sheer accident. 

" For pity's sake, Rutherford ! What are you doing out 
here?" she exclaimed. 

" I must see Laura," he said. " I have very little time. 
I've got a message for her." 

"Nobody ill? How's your mother? Everything all 
right?" 

" No — yes," Rutherford answered at random. 

" You look worried. Been tiring yourself ? How is the 
planting getting on ? " 

"Yes, thank you," he said abstractedly. He had been 
right. They suspected nothing. 

Mrs. Stolton hurried away in quest of Laura. 

" He says he has a message from his mother for you. 
He must have walked over, from the way he looks ; or else 
he didn't eat any breakfast. I'll put some biscuits and but- 
termilk in the dining-room. Tell him you want it, and make 
him take some." 

" I've got a message for you," he said without greeting 
to Laura as she came out. 

" Then I'm glad to see you," observed Laura. " From 
Aunt Harry?" 

" No, from me." 

The corners of Laura's mouth drooped with exaggerated 
deliberateness. ^^ 

''Oh, then, it can wait. Come into the dining-rcM^^ 
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I'm so hungry that mamma raised her embargo on things 
coming from the pantry between meals." 

At breakfast, as at supper the previous evening, Ruth- 
erford's eating had been no more than a pretense to avoid 
alarming his mother. He was beginning to suffer from a 
fast of twenty-four hours. 

"Thanks very much, but I'm not hungry," he said. 
Though he perish, he would not touch Billy Stolton's salt. 

" But I said / was hungry," pouted Laura. 

" I shan't keep you long," said Rutherford. " Can't you 
give me a few minutes first? And I've been standing still 
for such a while, that I want to move about. Won't you 
walk down the road a bit with me? " 

Laura shrugged her shoulders. 

" The road is not where I'm used to seeing people," she 
said. " When they come here, it's not generally to take a 
walk. But of course, I can't object." She had so fallen 
into the habit of cruelty with him, that she could not resist 
the impulse now, though she read the sadness in his face. 

" Yes, I do want to." Never before had he opposed her; 
and he had done it twice in quick succession. 

They walked down the path together. Rutherford did 
not speak until they were out of hearing from the house. 

" Laura, I once displeased you very much, by talkiag of 
things that weren't for me. You've never been the same 
with me since, and I wanted to ask you to forgive me to- 
day, because I don't think I shall ever — I mean I don't 
know when I shall see you again." 

There was a short silence. 

"Are you going away?" 

He heard the pain in her voice. He supposed it came 
from his own over-wrought nerves, distorting the impres* 
sions that came to his senses. 
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" Yes ; it's all up with us at Oakdale." 

Laura turned white to the lips. 

" You are driven away ? " 

" Yes/* 

" By the mortgagee ? What an infamy ! Oh, the scoun- 
drel that he must be ! To drive Aunt Harry from her own 
place, because she's unfortunate ! If that man has children, 
how they must hate him! Oh, I should like to have him 
here, to tell him how I despise him ! " Tears were stream- 
ing down her cheeks. 

" Don't say that, Laura ! Oh, don't I He had thie right 
to do what he did ! Pity us, if you will ; we need it. But 
don't be too hard on him ! " 

" You take his defense against your own mother? Were 
it my father, I should disown him ! " 

"Laura, don't I" 

"Yes, I should refuse ever to speak to him again, and 
for your mother's sake, while you cringe before him I " 

"Laura, Laura I" cried Rutherford in despair. "Take 
back all you've said ! " 

" I am no coward I I say what I mean, and I stand by 
it!" 

She underwent a swift transition. 

" How did it happen ? And how did Aunt Harry take 
it ? " she asked, forgetting her anger in the wrench this gave 
to her heart. 

" The news came only yesterday. I went straight to the 
Court House, to make sure there was no hope. There is 
none. Mother is very calm. But I'm afraid of a reaction. 
That's why I'm hurrying. Only I couldn't leave without 
seeing you, Laura, and asking you to forgive me." 

"You leave at once, then?" 

••Yes." 
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" And where are you going ? " 

" Where God wills." He could not bring himself to tell 
her that they were reduced to living in a negro's cabin. 
The news would reach her soon enough, and they would 
have ceased to know each other. 

Laura wept afresh. 

"It's too awful! Aunt Harry homeless, and dear old 
Oakdale going into other hands ! But I tell you this, Ruth- 
erford : whatever happens, whoever goes there, I vow I shall 
never cross the threshold of Oakdale after you have left ! " 

" Laura, stop, for heaven's sake I You don't know what 
you are saying 1 " 

His alarm impressed her. Why should he have cared so 
much to defend the perpetrator of this deed? Why should 
he attempt to check the flow of her indignation? The con- 
sciousness of her father's unworthiness stole in upon her. 
Fugitive sentences dropped by indiscreet negroes, giving ink- 
lings of Stolton's financial operations, came to her mind. 
Could it be that — 

Laura turned faint. 
Was it the mortgagee ? " she asked in a hoarse whisper. 
I tell you it was justified by the law," evaded truthful 
Rutherford. 

" Was it the mortgagee? " she insisted. 

Rutherford's courage failed him. 

" Yes," he answered. 

Laura breathed again. But her heart was beating so that 
she could scarcely speak. 

Will you leave the country?" 

What is there for us here ? " he said mournfully. " Or 
what is there anywhere? I'm only good to be a farmer. I 
tried my luck in town once, and I learned my lesson. I can 
only farm ; and I've failed at that ! " 
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"If — if father were to take you as overseer?" Laura 
had diflSculty. in forming the words. "Pete hasn't been 
willing to do anything since his marriage ; Rosie won't let 
him. Would you become father's overseer?" 

" He wouldn't take me," said Rutherford, as if there were 
no other. consideration. And Laura knew that her father 
would not. 

I've stayed too long already, Laura," said Rutherford. 

And I'm not going to displease you again. I wouldn't 
for the world. But it will make the battle of life much 
harder for me if I must leave without your forgiving me." 
He maintained the illusion that he was going away. It 
did mean complete estrangement from Laura; and sooner 
or later his mother and he would be compelled to leave. 
The life which they proposed for themselves in Buck Mor- 
rison's cabin could not be more than temporary. He knew 
what was the life of petty farmers in remote districts of the 
South ; he had seen its sordidness, its degradation. " Laura, 
when I'm struggling I don't know where, I don't know how, 
to get bread for mother and me, — can I remember that here 
in dear old Suffolk County there's a girl I love and shall 
always love, and she doesn't — doesn't hate me? " 

His generosity went to Laura's heart. Oh, if he would 
only read her soul and take her in his arms and claim her 
for his own, then and there I 

"Won't you say you don't hate me any more?" he 
pleaded. 

" I never hated you," said Laura thickly. 

" God bless you, Laura," he said, and left her before she 
could see the tears gathering in his eyes. 

No sooner had he gone, than Laura ran to her mother. 

" Aunt Harry is turned out from Oakdale ! They're go- 
ing away, they don't know where ! " she sobbed. 
21 
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Mrs. Stolton was deeply affected. Laura and Harriet 
Hadleigh were the only people in the world whom she 
loved sincerely, after a quarter of a century of ill-treatment 
which had blighted her natural affections. 

" Your father will save them," she said confidently. " I 
shall speak to him about it. Since we were married, I 
haven't asked him a single favor. He can't refuse me 
this.'' 

Immediately after dinner they drove together to Oakdale. 
Billy had not returned home. 

They found Mrs. Hadleigh serene as Rutherford had de- 
scribed her. 

" While my husband or I have a dollar, you shall not suf- 
fer," reassured Mrs. Stolton, kissing the friend of her youth- 
ful happiness and of her mature forlomness. " He will 
lend you whatever money you need. I've not yet seen him, 
but I pledge him to it." 

" No," said Mrs. Hadleigh. "If you wish to please me, 
you will not mention the matter to him. Have no fear for 
us. We are not in a position to keep up Oakdale, and it's 
better that we should go. We shall be able to manage on 
Buck's little farm, after selling at auction what we have 
here." 

" Buck's farm? " Laura's face was convulsed. 

Rutherford winced. His sin had found him out. Laura 
could never forgive him the deception. If she scorned him 
before, what must she think now! 

And while he was making this sorrowful reflection, Laura, 
her soul harrowed by the prospect of these two dwelling in a 
vile hovel on the very scene of their past magnificence, was 
terming Rutherford noble for having wished to conceal this 
from her and spare her pain. 
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Billy did not appear at home for supper, nor had he yet 
been seen when the lights were extinguished at Pine Grove. 
The sole event of the evening had been a venomous on- 
slaught made by Rosie on her husband's mother and sister 
for presuming to use her own particular buggy for their 
visit to the Hadleighs. 

The first thing in the morning, Rosie re-opened the sub- 
ject with Pete, having been too sleepy to pursue it on going 
to bed. 

" I jes' ain't a-gunno put up with it, so there, now ! " 
She stamped her foot imperiously. " You bought that six- 
ty-dollar top buggy for me, an' nobody else ain't gunno ride 
in it. Wait till you've been an' gone an' buried me, Pete 
Stolton. I reckon you will bury me some day, if you go 
on abusin' me the way you do. What with all your tan- 
trums an' vexatiousness, you're jes' about wearin' me to a 
ghost. But I'll live long enough to plague the life out o' 
you first." 

Pete looked depressed. 

" What harm's it goin' to do you, Rosie, if mother an' 
Laura do take a ride in your buggy onced in a while? 
You've been in theirs often enough." 

" I ain't gunno have my new buggy wore out by them." 

" How 'bout you wearin' out theirs ? " Pete also could 
be aggressive on occasion. 

" Ain't she your mar, an' ain't I got the right to use her 
things when I want to? " 

"I reckon it works both ways, then, an' she can use 
yours," said Pete. 

"You reckon so? Well, you jes' try it!" An inspira- 
tion struck her. " 'Tain't their buggy, no how. It's par's." 

" Why, the one you call yours is mine," retorted Pete. 
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" Oh, you story ! Indian giver 1 You gave it to me for 
a weddin' present 1 " 

" What'd I give you the blue enamel ear-rings with Rhine 
diamonds stuck round 'em you saw in the shop window at 
Paulsville an' wanted though your ears ain't bored an' 
you've never been able to wear 'em yet, for, then?" de- 
manded Pete, panting for breath as he finished. 

" You'll be sa)rin' nex' you jes' lent 'cm to me, too. 
You're that contemptible mean it's a wonder you let any- 
body ride in the buggy, for fear of wearin' it out," she 
whined. 

" You're the one to talk about wear," observed Pete. 

"There! Of course 1 Put it all on me! Now say I 
raised the row." 

" Dad'U raise the row if you're late for breakfast again," 
said Pete grimly. " You know how mad it makes him." 

Rosie had suspended the performance of her toilet to 
parade about the room in her stocking-feet, attired in a pet- 
ticoat with a tattered frill, and a shirt-waist with cuffs brown 
from protracted use which she had pressed into service as 
a peignoir. 

" If par don't like my bein' late fo' breakfast, he can jcs' 
change his hours," she said. " I can be down as early as 
anybody, if they'll come down after me. I wish you 
wouldn't say 'Dad,' Pete. It's awful common. All the 
swells say * Par.' I read it in a book." 

** Which book ? " asked Pete skeptically. 

" The one with a pink cover an' big black letters on it," 
said Rosie. 

" What did you read about in it ? " 

" A house on the first page, an' a steam-boat on the last, 
an' the girl said * Par,' an' ' Drorin'-room.' " 

" An' what was in the middle ? " persisted Pete. 
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" I didn't bother to look fo' the middle page, but I will 
when I go down, if you want to know so mighty bad." 

A bell rang. 

"There! I told you you wouldn't be ready!" cried 
Pete. 

" Told you so myself 1 " snapped Rosie. " Go down an' 
tell par if he orders the waffles up an* I get 'em cold, I'll 
snatch him bald-headed ! " 

Billy was in so amiable a mood that he did not even com- 
ment upon Rosie's absence when the family met at table. 
He had taken the pains to brush his last remaining wisps 
of hair over the top of his head, and plaster them down 
with water ; and he had put on a cravat. He said grace with 
exceptional unctuousness, and helped his wife to bacon be- 
fore helping himself. Mrs. Stolton judged the moment 
propitious. 

"William," she began — it was the first time in many 
years that she had called him by this name — " William, I 
heard some very sad news yesterday." 

He frowned. 
An' what of it? " he asked sullenly. 
An infamous scoundrel has turned the Hadleighs out 
from Oakdale," she said. 

Billy sprang to his feet, threatening his wife with both 
fists. 

" I've stood a lot from you, you old hag, but I'll be 
damned if I let you call me such names at my own table ! " 
he shrieked. 

Mrs. Stolton's jaws set so tight that she felt her teeth 
cracking, and was powerless to relieve them. 

"Am I to understand that you have done this?" she 
asked when she could speak. Her voice was trembling so 
that she could scarcely hear herself. 
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" Yes, an' be damned to 'em 1 " cried Billy. 

His wife's agitation increased. 

" You shall restore the place to its rightful owners, or I 
shall never again pass a day under the same roof with 
you," she said. 

" Go, an' praise be to God ! Go, an' take your daughter 
with you ! She's set you up to this ! Get out, the two of 
you! Good riddance o' bad rubbish 1 Out with you!" 
He was shaking with rage in every nerve and fiber. 

Mrs. Stolton rose. 

" I said I would not remain under the same roof with 
you, but I did not offer to go." Her voice was loud and 
clear. Her emotion was too intense for outward evidences 
of it to disturb her now. " You shall be the one to go! " 

" ril see you all in hell first ! This place belongs to me, to 
me, do you hear? I've got the titles. I paid the taxes. If 
it hadn't been for me bein' gosh-damed fool enough to 
marry you, you an' your daddy would 'a' been where Har- 
riet Hadleigh an' that precious son o' hers are now ! " 

Pete and Rosie had quietly slipped into their seats, taking 
no part in what passed, and appearing to understand im- 
perfectly. They were holding aloof from the battle, like 
Indians, to see which of the alien forces would win the day, 
and then join the victor and share the plunder. Laura had 
risen and taken her place at her mother's side. This silent 
supporter leant Elizabeth strength. Her moral cowardice 
vanished, though she was bearding the vile brute who had 
beaten her down whenever she had attempted to rise until 
all her spirit seemed dead. The instinct of the animal 
defending its young cried out in her. She must fight to 
the death. 

" I've known more than I would care to repeat, especially 
before your children," she said. "Would you like me to 
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tell before the Courts how you happened to own Pine 
Grove, and how you got most of the land around it ? " 

" I've got enough money to buy up any jury in the United 
States," sneered Billy. " In my own County, I can have 
my own jury framed, which would clear me in the face of 
enough evidence to send twenty men to the Penitentiary." 

"Have you enough money to save you from lynching? " 

Billy jumped forward. 

**You old hell-cat! You threaten my life?" 

" Stand back from me, or TU dash this in your face ! " 
commanded Mrs. Stolton, seizing the coffee-pot. All the 
resistance which she had not offered during the years of her 
purgatory, had gathered into this minute. " Three times 
I've saved your life," she continued as he paused irresolute. 
" I don't threaten you now, I only warn you that I will not 
save you again. You have turned out from their home the 
most respected and most unfortunate people in Suffolk 
County. Now touch your wife and daughter, and the men 
of the entire region will rise in their righteous wrath and 
put you to death like the cur you are. 

"Remember the night it got noised abroad that you'd 
turned Widow Warren from her humble little home with a 
six month-old infant in her arms that died before she 
reached shelter. Remember the crowd which gathered 
under your windows ! Remember the cries of ' Hang him I 
Hang himl' that filled the woods! Remember how you 
crawled under the bed, like the worm you are, imploring 
me to save you ! Remember how I went out and addressed 
the men, beseeching them to disperse for my sake! Re- 
member all that, and tremble before the fate from which 
I will not rescue you now ! " 

She stood with one hand raised, an apostle of vengeance. 

Like all men oi his type, Billy Stolton was an 
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Mrs. Stolton motioned Billy away from the desk. 

" There's another paper to be made out," she said, taking 
the pen. 

"William Stolton having restored to me my rightful 
property of the plantation known as Pine Grove, in 
recognition thereof I, Elizabeth Prentice Stolton, his wife, 
hereby renounce in my own name, and in that of my 
daughter, Laura Prentice Stolton, all claim to whatever 
other property my said husband may now or in the future 
own, or may now or in the future be supposed to own.'* 

Mrs. Stolton and Laura signed this conjointly, the negroes 
again serving as witnesses, after which their mistress sent 
them from the room. 

Mrs. Stolton gave to Billy the paper which she had just 
written, and he seized it eagerly. 

" I demanded only what is mine, and I would not derive 
a penny from your ill-gotten gains, nor would I have my 
daughter's hands soiled by touching them," she said with 
withering scorn. 

" You go to hell ! " he burst out, his anger rekindling now 
that the crisis was past. " I've got enough to be happy 
rid o' you all. It's worth it, by God I " 

Rosie judged that the time had come to intervene. 

" Where do we come in? " she demanded. 

" You ? Why, you come in with your mother ! " said 
Billy. 

"I guess not I" retorted Rosie. "What she's got ain't 
a circumstance to what you keep. You ain't gunno disherit 
my husban' that 'er' way, Mr. Billy Stolton. You can 
sign all the papers you want, an' she can too, but that 
don't touch us. We'll go to live at Oakdale with you, 
we will, an' don't you ferget it! It's the buUiest place in 
Suffolk County. An' when you die, you red-faced ok 
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baboon, an' you will soon if you go on drinkin' an' livin' the 
way you do, why, Pete an' me'll get all the boodle 1 Eh, 
Pete?" 

" You bet ! " responded Pete resolutely. 

" My son," said Mrs. Stolton solemnly, ** if you follow 
your father to Oakdale, remember that you can never see 
your sister or me again. You must choose between him 
and us." 

Rosie put up her nose. 

"If you're half as glad to get rid of us as we are to be 
rid of you, you're lucky, that's all. Pete an' me, we stick 
by dad an' the boodle. Eh, Pete? Speak up, you ninny! 
Say Yes ! " 

Yes," said Pete. 

But I don't want you at Oakdale," protested Billy. 
" I'm goin' there to enjoy myself fo' the fust time in my 
life!" 

" Get all the fun yo' want, ole feller, but you don't shake 
us off ! " said Rosie. " We'll stick to you close as wax, an' 
we'll take jolly good care you don't ferget it, neither." 
I have one last word to say to you," said Stolton's wife. 

I shall institute divorce proceedings against you, and shall 
resume my maiden name which my daughter also will hence- 
forth bear. The last accursed link between us is broken. 
But since you claim the power to buy any jury in the land, 
I warn you that it might be dangerous to attempt coming 
back on what you've done in signing this paper to-day. 
You may have enough money to escape the penitentiary; 
but you can't again escape the fury of men revolted by your 
crimes. I would not urge them on, I could not abet a 
further and greater crime. But in the South, where the 
laws are in themselves ineffective, and where the venality 
of juries renders most law a farce, a desperate population j 
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sometimes think themselves justified in protecting innocence 
against vice. Lynching is the means devised by the devil 
to claim his own, and tolerated by the Lord to save the land 
from moral annihilation. You have sown the wind of 
suffering, of poverty, of death in your wake; beware of 
reaping the whirlwind I " 



CHAPTER XXVI 

HOW ROBERT HOWARD KNEW HIS FATE AND CALLED IT JUST 

CC^y^ES, I am quite myself again — or very nearly. 
-■• How strange everything seems! And how kind 
everybody has been to me! I must have been ill a long 
time. There is a lapse in my recollections. I remember 
passing out through a door into the black night ; the shape 
of the doorway and the blackness beyond, impressed me 
very much. And then, nothing — until I saw this view, 
down the avenue from the veranda, over the lawn, and 
the trees, and the fields. I was sitting, all dressed, in this 
same chair. You must have let me get up before I was 
convalescent? At other times when I have been ill — it has 
not happened often, and never since I was a child — I have 
become conscious of the bed and the room first. It is all 
so odd!" 

Eleanor rested luxuriously back in an easy-chair, with 
soft cushions piled behind her, and a warm rug cast over 
her knees though the sun was bright and the air balmy. 
Her cheeks were pale and her features pinched. She looked 
down at her hands, white and delicate as they lay in her 
lap, and she smiled faintly. 

" They are almost as they were before they learned to 
work. Poor Dame Nature, employing all her cunning and 
industry to repair damages which we must systematically 
repeat!" There was no sadness in her voice. "I must 
have been ill long, have I not? I believe I have asked 
you that already. I have asked you many things, and you 
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have not answefed one. And I have forgotten them al- 
ready ! All that I don't forget, is that I am so happy and 
comfortable ! " 

Robert Howard leaned against a coltmin, in moody si- 
lence. Observing the promise to his father, he must leave 
now. Already, an extension of time had been granted. He 
should be grateful for that. In spite of which, the eflfort 
that he had to make, the parting definite, irrevocable, shut- 
ting him off from all that he had learned too late to value 
— lost opportunities are stones to form the lining of one's 
grave — appeared only the more distressing. 

He watched her narrowly as she lay in the easy-chair. 
Could she bear the excitement of what he had to say ? Or 
might -his departure without a word prove more unfortu- 
nate? Oh, those weary weeks of anxiety, when the body 
mended and the poor mind remained infirm, and hope fled 
from his soul as he beheld her! That was past; but the 
frail fabric of her brain, newly woven together, could not 
even yet resist strong emotion. Mercifully, all memory of 
unpleasantness seemed to have vanished for her. She was 
as contented as a child without a care. 

" And now, in a very short time, I shall be able to go," 
she resumed, oblivious of his abstraction. 

If he had been deaf before, he heard now. 

"Don't think of it!" he said earnestly. "Don't worry 
about anything. It's a pleasure for my father and mother 
to do anything they can for you. So far as my knowledge 
goes, you are the first really interesting traveler they've 
picked up by the roadside in fully thirty years that they've 
been indulging their Samaritan proclivities. It is you who 
are conferring a favor on them by allowing them to be 
useful. If you were to go, they would be in honor bound 
to Gnd some one to take your place, and there's no telling 
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how the experiment might turn out. For pity's sake, don't 
wantonly and deliberately expose them ! " 

" That is a very nice way of putting it ! " laughed Eleanor. 

" If only you wouldn't bother about anything ! I wonder 
if you would make me a promise? Will you stay here, and 
not think, imtil I come back? I've got to go away for a 
time. Will you promise?" 

" For how long? " queried Eleanor. 

" Oh, I don't know. You must promise as I ask." 

Eleanor shook her head. 

" I hope to be at home in a week, or at most, two," she 
said. 

Robert threw out his hand in a gesture of entreaty. 

** Oh, don't ! You couldn't stand it for the present ! To 
go back where you suffered so much — " 

" I don't mean to Oakdale." Eleanor spoke without 
emotion. "You are right, I should not care to face that. 
I shall never see the place again, if I can help it. I caused 
and experienced too much sorrow there. I meant at home, 
in New York." 

Robert stood aghast. 

" New York ! And what could you do there ? " 

"What could I do elsewhere?" said Eleanor lightly. 
" They say it is Yankee to answer a question by a question, 
but it is often the best way. One complements the other." 

" No, because if there's anything in the derivation of 
words, what complements should satisfy, and that's not the 
case with your system." 

" Then we shall assume that satisfaction is due you. My 
mistake was to have left New York. I was in much trouble 
there, but the trouble I got into afterwards was worse. I 
should have stayed to fight it out among my own people. It 
would have been difficult to start anything, but it would hav< 
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come out right in the end. Yet perhaps I have not lost by 
waiting. It will not be neariy as hard now that I have 
served my apprenticeship. I can do good plain cooking, 
and by a little study I could learn to make fancy dishes, too. 
My Virginia muiiins and waffles and hot biscuits and fried 
chicken should suffice to make me a reputation. I might 
even develop a cadence in talking, and pass myself off as a 
Southerner. And in case I betrayed myself, I should throw 
people off their guard by saying once in a while, * I declare, 
down at home they all tell me I talk like a regular Yankee ! ' " 
she scanned in dactyls. " Now you know that ought to be 
worth twenty dollars a month, at the very least. We gave 
our cook more, and she hadn't one of these accomplish- 
ments I Or else, I might qualify as a maid. I have learned 
the little working details by experience, and I have had 
enough maids to know precisely what their general be- 
havior should be, and never is. I could make the joy of 
some family plunged in despondency because an efficient 
servant is as hard to find as a white blackbird. And I mi|^t 
save the life of a rheumatic old gentleman by tucking in his 
blankets at the foot of the bed. I have had that to do for 
myself until I am past mistress of the art, because it is a 
trick few servants learn. So there are two careers awaiting 
me. I can do laundry work, too. I have learned other 
things as well, but they may not prove as useful. I doubt 
that cow milking and poultry tending would be ranked as 
accomplishments in New York 1 There is just the possibility 
of another opening for me. I mean my voice. I am afraid 
it may have gone to pieces, with all this added to protracted 
neglect. But if it holds good, I can always make a living 
from it I really should have tried that to beg^n with, a 
year ago. Somehow, I shrank from the vulgar publicity of 
putting myself up for the admiration or the criticism of the 
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rabble. I am less sensitive, now. Yet it seems so pathetic 
in a way, and at the same time so grotesque, that a true 
artist, who has higher gifts than others and who has de- 
veloped them by long study and great pains, should depend 
for his success on catching the eye or the ear of the in- 
competent and ignorant who have the most money to spend. 
It is small wonder that the day of great artists is past. If 
they were born, they could not survive modern influences. 
I sometimes fear that art is destined to perish under the 
sway of commercialism. There is little enough of the fire 
in me ; I suppose there must be some, or I could not sing, 
or write, or compose, or do anything else; so I have been 
talking generalities of which I apply only an infinitely small 
fraction to myself. But I so rejoice that I live now, and 
not even twenty years hence ! " 

Robert Howard had allowed her to talk on, not daring to 
interrupt. She betrayed not the slightest excitement. 

"You have overlooked the solution nearest at hand," 
he said. He must speak ; she had left him no choice. 

" I have not overlooked it," Eleanor answered. " I put 
it aside because — because it cannot enter into my life. I 
should never have married; I was unfitted for it. I shall 
not commit the error twice." 

" Would it be an error? " He controlled his voice to be 
as calm as possible. 

" Don't make me argue ; it tires me so ! " she said, half 
playful, half pleading. " I have thought it all out, and can 
give you only the same answer — No! to-day, to-morrow, 
and until all time, whatever may happen, always No ! " 

" Don't argue, then ; only let me talk, and listen quietly 
to me as I listened to you a while ago. I shan't excite my- 
self or you. 

** It will be a long time before I can do anything for ycj^ 
22 
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come out right in the end. Yet perhaps I have not lost by 
waiting. It will not be nearly as hard now that I have 
served my apprenticeship. I can do good plain cooking, 
and by a little study I could learn to make fancy dishes, too. 
My Virginia muffins and waffles and hot biscuits and fried 
chicken should suffice to make me a reputation. I might 
even develop a cadence in talking, and pass myself off as a 
Southerner. And in case I betrayed myself, I should throw 
people off their guard by saying once in a while, * I declare, 
down at home they all tell me I talk like a regular Yankee ! ' " 
she scanned in dactyls. " Now you know that ought to be 
worth twenty dollars a month, at the very least. We gave 
our cook more, and she hadn't one of these accomplish- 
ments I Or else, I might qualify as a maid. I have learned 
the little working details by experience, and I have had 
enough maids to know precisely what their general be- 
havior should be, and never is. I could make the joy of 
some family plunged in despondency because an efficient 
servant is as hard to find as a white blackbird. And I mi^t 
save the life of a rhetmiatic old gentleman by tucking in his 
blankets at the foot of the bed. I have had that to do for 
myself until I am past mistress of the art, because it is a 
trick few servants learn. So there are two careers awaiting 
me. I can do laundry work, too. I have learned other 
things as well, but they may not prove as useftd. I doubt 
that cow milking and poultry tending would be ranked as 
accomplishments in New York 1 There is just the p>ossibility 
of another opening for me. I mean my voice. I am afraid 
it may have gone to pieces, with all this added to protracted 
neglect. But if it holds good, I can always make a living 
from it I really should have tried that to begin with, a 
year ago. Somehow, I shrank from the vulgar publicity of 
putting myself up for the admiration or the criticism of the 
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rabble. I am less sensitive, now. Yet it seems so pathetic 
in a way, and at the same time so grotesque, that a true 
artist, who has higher gifts than others and who has de- 
veloped them by long study and great pains, should depend 
for his success on catching the eye or the ear of the in- 
competent and ignorant who have the most money to spend. 
It is small wonder that the day of great artists is past. If 
they were born, they could not survive modem influences. 
I sometimes fear that art is destined to perish under the 
sway of commercialism. There is little enough of the fire 
in me ; I suppose there must be some, or I could not sing, 
or write, or compose, or do anything else; so I have been 
talking generalities of which I apply only an infinitely small 
fraction to myself. But I so rejoice that I live now, and 
not even twenty years hence ! " 

Robert Howard had allowed her to talk on, not daring to 
interrupt. She betrayed not the slightest excitement. 

" You have overlooked the solution nearest at hand," 
he said. He must speak ; she had left him no choice. 

" I have not overlooked it," Eleanor answered. " I put 
it aside because — because it cannot enter into my life. I 
should never have married; I was unfitted for it. I shall 
not commit the error twice." 

" Would it be an error? " He controlled his voice to be 
as calm as possible. 

" Don't make me argue ; it tires me so ! " she said, half 
playful, half pleading. " I have thought it all out, and can 
give you only the same answer — No! to-day, to-morrow, 
and until all time, whatever may happen, always No ! " 

" Don't argue, then ; only let me talk, and listen quietly 
to me as I listened to you a while ago. I shan't excite my- 
self or you. 

" It will be a long time before I can do anything for you ; 
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come out right in the end. Yet perhaps I have not lost by 
waiting. It will not be nearly as hard now that I have 
served my apprenticeship. I can do good plain cooking, 
and by a little study I could learn to make fancy dishes, too. 
My Virginia muffins and waffles and hot biscuits and fried 
chicken should suffice to make me a reputation. I might 
even develop a cadence in talking, and pass myself off as a 
Southerner. And in case I betrayed myself, I should throw 
people off their guard by saying once in a while, * I declare, 
down at home they all tell me I talk like a regular Yankee ! ' " 
she scanned in dactyls. " Now you know that ought to be 
worth twenty dollars a month, at the very least. We gave 
our cook more, and she hadn't one of these accomplish- 
ments I Or else, I might qualify as a maid. I have learned 
the little working details by experience, and I have had 
enough maids to know precisely what their general be- 
havior should be, and never is. I could make the joy of 
some family plunged in despondency because an efficient 
servant is as hard to find as a white blackbird. And I mi^t 
save the life of a rheumatic old gentleman by tucking in his 
blankets at the foot of the bed. I have had that to do for 
myself until I am past mistress of the art, because it is a 
trick few servants learn. So there are two careers awaiting 
me. I can do laundry work, too. I have learned other 
things as well, but they may not prove as useful. I doubt 
that cow milking and poultry tending would be ranked as 
accomplishments in New York 1 There is just the p)ossibility 
of another opening for me. I mean my voice. I am afraid 
it may have gone to pieces, with all this added to protracted 
neglect. But if it holds good, I can always make a living 
from it. I really should have tried that to begin with, a 
year ago. Somehow, I shrank from the vulgar publicity of 
putting myself up for the admiration or the criticism of the 
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rabble. I am less sensitive, now. Yet it seems so pathetic 
in a way, and at the same time so grotesque, that a true 
artist, who has higher gifts than others and who has de- 
veloped them by long study and great pains, should depend 
for his success on catching the eye or the ear of the in- 
competent and ignorant who have the most money to spend. 
It is small wonder that the day of great artists is past. If 
they were born, they could not survive modern influences. 
I sometimes fear that art is destined to perish under the 
sway of commercialism. There is little enough of the fire 
in me; I suppose there must be some, or I could not sing, 
or write, or compose, or do anything else; so I have been 
talking generalities of which I apply only an infinitely small 
fraction to myself. But I so rejoice that I live now, and 
not even twenty years hence ! " 

Robert Howard had allowed her to talk on, not daring to 
interrupt. She betrayed not the slightest excitement. 

" You have overlooked the solution nearest at hand," 
he said. He must speak ; she had left him no choice. 

" I have not overlooked it," Eleanor answered. " I put 
it aside because — because it cannot enter into my life. I 
should never have married; I was unfitted for it. I shall 
not commit the error twice." 

" Would it be an error? " He controlled his voice to be 
as calm as possible. 

" Don't make me argue ; it tires me so ! " she said, half 
playful, half pleading. " I have thought it all out, and can 
give you only the same answer — No! to-day, to-morrow, 
and until all time, whatever may happen, always No I " 

" Don't argue, then ; only let me talk, and listen quietly 
to me as I listened to you a while ago. I shan't excite my- 
self or you. 

" It will be a long time before I can do anything for you ; 
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it may be, never. If I appeal to you now, it's because you 
can do much for me. 

" At the age of thirty-two I find myself with my life yet 
to make. It's not so old, as age goes; but it's late for a 
start. Worse still, I have much to undo. You have helped 
me to begin. Without you I can never finish. Will you 
abandon me, or will you let the good work go on, as the 
missionaries say when they come home for more money?" 

He was in no mood for jesting, but he thought to relieve 
her from the strain to which he must expose her. 

With her hands clasped behind her head, she kept her 
eyes fixed on the horizon, giving no sign of attention. 

" I made a vow, that day I brought you here, that for your 
sake I would hereafter lead an honest life. I've already 
renounced my illegal practice in this district. I've been 
called a hundred times by patients during these days; I've 
gone only three times in cases of extremity where no man 
having technical knowledge however elementary, can refuse 
his assistance so long as there's no doctor at hand. To all 
others I sent word that I wasn't licensed. To become 
righteous after all these years of law-breaking, has made 
me ludicrous to most and odious to some. Where I didn't 
win detractors, I won enemies. After this, I shall have no 
hope for a career where I am known. 

" In ten minutes a negro will bring up my horse. I have 
already parted from my mother ; my father I have not seen, 
respecting his wishes to the last. Only these few seconds 
with you are left to me before I turn my back on this land 
of poverty and suffering, of sincerity and aflFection, of 
hopeless struggle and rewardless toil. I'm going to the 
University to study medicine, and shan't leave there until I 
hold my degree. I have enough money laid aside to carry 
me so far. It wasn't from thrift that I saved my pennies; 
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small pleasures were palling, and I anticipated the sensa- 
tion of some insane extravagance. Foolish intentions may 
lead to wise results. 

" I shall go to practice in some town, and then will come 
the hardest pull. I shall be without friends or funds. 
Only an energy of which I've never until now been capable, 
and yet which I must develop if I want to live, can carry me 
through. It will be a desperate struggle in which I shall 
stand little chance for winning unless I have somebody for 
whose sake I can battle alike against adversity and dis- 
couragement. For your sake, I have renounced the life of 
easy pleasure which I had here. For my sake, will you give 
me yourself that I may work for you? '' 

"If I have been the instrument of Providence to lead 
you back to your duty, I am truly happy," said Eleanor. 
** But in the future I could only be a mill-stone about your 
neck. I have wrecked one home ; I will not blast your life. 
A spell is upon me; I blight everything I touch. Let me 
remember with thankfulness that I was useful to you ; but 
banish me from your mind before the good can be trans- 
formed into harm. Work for yourself, for your parents; 
win their forgiveness, and forget me." 

** Forgiveness ? " he repeated after her. " They must not 
forgive me; it is only just that their curse should rest on 
me. I have broken my father's life and my mother's heart, 
acting deliberately and without remorse. Let me now pay 
the penalty. I own that in coming here I had hopped for 
a reconciliation. When I saw my father's face, I knew the 
door of forgiveness was closed, though it might lie at the 
end of the stony road of atonement. I thought it hard. 
Now I pronounce it just. Atonement I can make, without 
chance of reward therefor. So it will be sincere, and pre- 
cious at least to me. I fear I can't do the whole alone; I 
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have fallen too often to trust myself now ; I had counted on 
your support Will you deny it to me ? " 

" I cannot help you ; there is a blight upon me/' said 
Eleanor. Her eyes were still looking af ar, but emotion was 
gaining upon her. Howard felt that if he did not convince 
her then, she was lost to him. 

" Can you forget your word to me, that you would be 
mine for all eternity?" 

Two tears fell from her lashes and rolled slowly down 
her cheeks. 

"It is because I love you, that I will not marry you, 
Robert." She was not aware that she had called him by 
his name, as she did in thinking of him. " I have that on 
my conscience which can never leave me again, which can 
never allow peace to me or to any into whose life I come. 
I did one man the frightful injury of marrying him without 
confessing to him. I will not marry you ; but I will tell you 
what I concealed from him." Fresh tears fell; she was 
trembling in her whole body. 

" Don't tell me I " cried Howard quickly. " I know what 
you have to say. You have nothing to confess to me. It's 
I who owe an explanation to you, for a dishonorable action 
committed by me." 

She was already so pale that her cheeks could not blanch 
further. But at Howard's first words, the muscles of her 
face twitched spasmodically. 

"You have known — and you could continue to respect 
me?" she asked. 

" I loved you more, because a wrong had been done you," 
he said. ^ 

The tension on both was so extreme that their breath 
came short and heavy. Such a strain might cost Eleanor 
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her reason, and Howard was himself too deeply stirred to 
appreciate the danger. 

" Your mysterious return to Suffolk County started all 
the tongues of the region a-wagging. When the announce- 
ment of your engagement followed, it was like the clap of 
thunder after the lightning. The commotion beggared de- 
scription. From what you know of me you can under- 
stand that I wasn't behind the rest. I came to stay 
at the house not so much to nurse Dick as to watch you. 
One of the things that attracted my attention was the 
anxiety with which you expected a long-delayed letter. 
You must remember how I questioned you, trying to catch a 
clue. I wonder at myself, now, reflecting how childish 
such conduct was. 

" One day I was at Crabbe's post-office when he gave me 
two letters for Oakdale. I put them in my pocket saying 
I would deliver them. Of course, I forgot all about them 
as soon as I had turned the bend of the road. I wouldn't 
have been Doc Howard if I hadn't. I found the letters in 
my pocket more than a week afterwards." 

He stopped, as if courage failed him. 

"It was a dull rainy night," he resumed in a subdued 
tone, " and I had ridden a very long way. I was sitting by 
the lamp with my inevitable pipe between my teeth, wonder- 
ing what I could do to divert myself. It was a dreary life 
I led, there at the office. I sometimes wonder how I stood 
it. And I thought myself happy ! 

" Well, I was looking for something to do, when the devil 
himself made me put my hand in the bottom of my pocket. 
With a lot of odds and ends, the letters came out. 

" My first impulse was to destroy them. I had done this 
before rather than acknowledge I'd been forgetting again. 
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My forgetfulness had got to be a by-word in the County, 
and like all people who love to have the laugh on others, 
I don't like having it on myself. I took up the first letter, 
and was holding it to the lamp-flame, when I noticed that 
it was addressed to you, and I remembered your expectancy 
and the secret I'd been trying to probe. The dastardly 
thought came to me that I might read it before burning it, 
and nobody would be the wiser except myself." 

Her eyes were riveted upon his. 

" The envelope was badly sealed, and the flap opened out 
instead of tearing as I pulled on it. It idly occurred to me 
that I might re-seal it, if I wanted to, simply by moistening 
the edges, although I had no intention of doing so. From 
the envelope I drew out a letter and a newspaper clipping. 
I read the clipping first. 

" It was a pathetic story. Through the cruelty of a 
trained reporter's pen seeking to be entertaining and sen- 
sational at the price of injustice or if need be falsehood, I 
discerned what I knew so surely to be the truth, that I've 
never a question to ask about it. I saw a girl ignorant of 
business affairs, committing a frightful blunder, and con- 
demning herself as soon as others cried out that she had 
acted from sheer depravity. For me, her very resignation 
proved her innocence. 

" I next took the letter. It was your own returned with 
the newspaper article to bear the answer. 

"I reflected as to what I should do. To leave you in 
ignorance, might mean exposing you to other affronts from 
her. I decided to do what a Southern woman -should have 
done under the circumstances, if she were resolved to strike 
you when you were down and couldn't even call out. The 
Edsons wanted to broaden their daughter by sending her 
away to school. The consequence was the sacrifice of her 
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Southern instincts to cosmopolitanism. The first duty of 
the Southern woman used to be considered loyalty, and the 
second gentleness. These are two qualities no longer 
reverenced in the outside world, and they are being lost 
even among us, as fool Southern parents try to do what they 
term * broadening ' their children. As the refinement of our 
men is already a thing of the past, so the charm of our 
women is bound to perish in the near future. 

" I did what Lois Edson ought to have done ; I sealed the 
envelope with only your letter in it, returned without a word. 
The rest, I burned." 

Eleanor's wasted hands clutched the arms of her chair. 
A red spot glowed in each cheek, and her eyes flashed anger. 

" You dared to open and read my letter, and dispose of 
its contents ? You say that the refinement of Southern men 
has gone. Have they not even honor left?" 

She lost all control over herself, shaking as in a chill. 
Howard ran to her. She motioned him back. He could 
see her temples throbbing, and he knew that only a miracle 
could save her reason. 

It came in the prosaic form which modern miracles 
assume. From the life of every man could be singled out a 
score of happenings which, described in the poetic word- 
coloring of yore, would appear more amazing than the 
miracles of the most renowned and most disputed legends. 
The miracle which relieved the strain and saved Eleanor 
was simply a negro boy bringing up Howard's horse. The 
commonplace acted as counter-poison to sentiment. She 
started, shivered, and regained her self-control, falling back 
weak and deadly pale with colorless lips, but perfectly 
composed. 

Howard signaled to the boy to tie the horse and go away. 

**l w?is very wrong," $aid Eleanor quietly when tMflji 
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were alone once again. " Your offense was not as heavy 
as mine. It was loyal of you to admit your fault to me, 
since I was ready to tell you mine. I let prejudice blind 
me. I can understand better now, why people were relent- 
less towards me. I think I feel more charitably towards 
the world." 

Howard watched her attentively. 

" I don't think you should be left here without a doctor," 
he said. " If you will allow it, Til take the law in my own 
hands. When we got here together, my father said I might 
stay only until Doctor Croman came. But Doctor Croman 
couldn't remain on account of patients in Paulsville, and 
ordered me to wait until you no longer required care. The 
last time he came out to see you, day-before-yesterday, he 
said I might go to-day provided all went well. All has not 
gone well. I shan't ask my father's permission ; he knows 
that I'll keep my promise to go when it's possible." 

"I — I think you had better go," said Eleanor. 

**Is it because you despise me?" he asked. 

" No ; it is because I don't," she answered. " I cannot 
change the answer I gave you. But I can suffer from 
having to repeat it." 

He bowed his head. 

" It is just that I should bear my punishment to the end," 
he said. 

She made a vain effort to rise. He put his arm round her 
and helped her to her feet. She passed into the house with- 
out a word or a look in his direction. 

Leaning her hand for support against the wainscoted wall 
of the hall, she crept towards the drawing-room, where Mr. 
Howard was always to be found in his tall arm-chair near 
the chimney. She had spent much of her convalescence by 
Mr. Howard's side. Her qualities of patience, of nobility. 
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of education, had appealed strongly to the old man, and 
he treated her as his own child. 

When Eleanor entered the drawing-room, Mr. Howard 
was not in his habitual place, but upon a lounge hard by the 
window near which she had been talking with Robert on 
the veranda. He could not have avoided hearing every 
word that had been uttered. 

He did not speak until the sound of horse-hoofs died 
away, as Robert rode down the avenue. 

" I am glad to know his heart and yours," the old man 
said. " You did right to reject him. He is not worthy of 
you. His atonement comes too late for all save perhaps 
himself, and even that is doubtful. I gave him his chance, 
which he threw away. You are not strong, my child; and 
I ought not to talk now. But if you can bear it, I think it 
would be well for us both. Take that arm-chair. You 
must not stand." 

When she was seated, he resumed : — 

" So there are circumstances which render )rou unwilling 
to return to Oakdale? " 

" Say rather which debar all possibility of a return. I 
quarreled seriously with Mrs. Hadleigh, who would not 
consent to receive me even if I wished to go." 

" I have known Harry Hadleigh since she was a child," 
said Mr. Howard. " She has changed little throughout 
life. She possesses all the traits of character which make 
the admirable wife, mother and friend. But her heart is a 
golden nugget buried in which lies an atom of flint. The 
rest of the world has found only the gold. By marrying 
Dick, you found the flint. She would have reserved such 
treatment for any woman whom he might have chosen. 
Knowing nothing of what passed between you, I under- 
stand everything. 
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" You will not, then, go to Oakdale ; and you are right. 
Were a reconciliation to be effected momentarily, it would 
only lead to graver discord later. 

'' I also understand, from what you said, that you had 
neither resources nor connections, and that you contem- 
plated returning North to work for a living there. Would 
you be contented to work among us? 

'' I am an old man, with not many months before me, 
but I should like, during that time, to have what solace I 
could find. My wife and I are a sad pair, deserted by the 
only one who could have cheered us and made our lives en- 
durable. Tied to my chair, I yearn for young eyes to read 
to me, for a young voice to speak to me; my wife in her 
household duties needs young feet to run for her. Often 
we have attempted to find some one who could act as com- 
panion and aid; we never found our ideal until we knew 
you. My wife decided this some days since ; what I heard 
just now prompted me to lose no time in speaking. There 
will be no question of obligations on one side or the other. 
You give us services which we need, and we give you money 
which you earn. Will you consent? " 

" I don't know what to say, Mr. Howard," Eleanor fal- 
tered. "This is so far from anything I expected, that I 
can't gather my thoughts to make sure if it be fair to you. 
But first, did — did you hear all that — that concerned 
me?" 

" AU." 

" You then know that I — * 

" I know all I care to know." 

"Then — then perhaps we might try, and see? I owe 
in Paulsville a debt which mortifies me exceedingly. I 
bought some things with the money in hand, and the clerk 
insisted on charging them. On reaching home — J m^an 
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Oakdale — I found my husband in such frightful straits 
that I was forced to give him what I had. His tragic 
death came right after. The fact that I had held the money 
in my hand at the store, made me forget that the debt was 
unpaid. It was the presentation of this unhappy bill which 
precipitated the misfortune between Mrs. Hadleigh and my- 
self, and nearly cost me my life. If I could earn enough 
money to discharge part of it before leaving, I should be 
very grateful." 

" How much is it? " asked Mr. Howard. 

" Oh, a great deal more than I could hope to pay off now. 
I was extravagant. It was the first time I had held money 
of my own since losing a fortune. I did not appreciate the 
value of money. I think I know better, now. All I hope 
to do for the present, is to be able to pay something on ac- 
count." 

How much is it ? " repeated Mr. Howard. 

It is — seventy-seven dollars," said Eleanor, hesitating. 

Mr. Howard drew out his pocket-book, and put a hundred 
dollars in Eleanor's hand. 

"We shall call this four months in advance. No, you 
cannot refuse it. You have promised to try." 









CHAPTER XXVII 

HOW THE EMBLEM OF ANARCHY SIGNALED PEACE 

THE auctioneer's red flag was flying from the Had- 
leighs* door, and since sunrise the house had been in- 
vaded by a heterogeneous rabble of whites and blacks. 
They tramped through the rooms, laughing, talking, smok- 
ing, spitting, examining, breaking, tearing. All the people 
of the County had flocked thither as for a show. Few, in- 
deed, had dollars to spend or the desire to buy. But none 
could forego the gathering. 

Mrs. Hadleigh, with Rutherford, had sought refuge in 
a bare room on the second story at the front of the house. 
They had brought up with them two plain chairs which they 
were to take to the cabin. The rest of the furniture which 
they intended to retain was left about the house, a list hav- 
ing been given to the auctioneer. There was little enough. 
In the parlor, the straight-backed chair which had been 
used by Mrs. Hadleigh's father; in the dining-room, the 
deal table; in the kitchen, the stove and a small dresser; 
on the second floor, two single beds ; in the stables, a yoke 
of oxen, a half-breed cow and a few farm implements. 

They did not even know where they would sleep that 
night. Billy Stolton having allowed them a week in which 
to move, they had arranged accordingly with Buck Mor- 
rison. That had been on Monday ; and only two days later, 
on Wednesday, Stolton had come to take possession. He 
had arrived at noon in a cart containing three trunks and 
followed by a buggy in which were Pete and Rosie. Mrs. 
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Hadleigh, aghast, had watched them discharge their lug- 
gage on the veranda, take their horses and vehicles to 
the barn, and return to the house as if they already had 
the right to be there. She had gone down and had ad- 
dressed Stolton coldly, as if they were strangers. 

" Did I misunderstand you in thinking that I had until 
next Monday ? " she had asked. 

" Sure,*' Billy had replied. " You must 'a' gotten it 
mixed up with this Monday." 

" Scarcely, considering that it was day-before-yester- 
day." 

"Oh, don't think I'll turn you right out," Stolton had 
said reassuringly. "Take till to-morrow. I ain't got my 
own things yet, so you can pay me f o' the loan o' my house 
by lendin' me your furniture." 

"An' doin' the cookin'," had interposed Rosie super- 
ciliously. " An' hurry up dinner. I'm starvin'." 

" I do menial work for no one save my son," Mrs. Had- 
leigh had said. "When I have finished in the kitchen, I 
cannot prevent you from entering, since Mr. Stolton is kind 
enough to remind me that the house is his. So when my 
son and I have dined, you are free to prepare what you 
wish." 

She had left the hall without allowing time for an an- 
swer, and seeking Rutherford, had told him to arrange for 
the sale to take place the next day. This precipitation 
would ruin what slight hope there had been of selling. She 
suspected that Billy Stolton had had this base end in view 
when he came, and she sought no further explanation for 
his premature advent. 

From the window, Mrs. Hadleigh and Rutherford 
watched the throngs coming to the sale. The Joyces were 
there and the Curtises, the Bentons and the Wartons, Hiram 
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Twigg and Jasper Larkson, most of the county notabilities 
and all the popular element. The Stoltons behaved as if 
they were holding a reception, talking loud and running out 
to meet the people they recognized. 

" I think we should sell something, with all this crowd," 
said Rutherford anxiously. 

Mrs. Hadleigh shook her head. 

" It is written that we should suffer," she said. 

" Something must save us, some time," groaned Ruther- 
ford. 

" Assuredly,*' Harriet Hadleigh answered. " This is the 
fall of the curtain on the drama. We must suffer until it 
is over, and then the illusion passes away. That is salva- 
tion." 

There was a loud rattling at the door. 
I say, it*s locked 1 " a voice exclaimed. 
Push, while I turn the knob 1 " said another. 

Kicks and thumps were showered on the panels. 

" It's cheatin' to put up yo' things fo' sale an* then lock 
some of *em up ! " cried a coarse voice with a volley of oaths. 
I had better call out," whispered Rutherford. 
No, they will go away," said Mrs. Hadleigh apathetic- 
ally. 

But that room possessed the attraction of the forbidden. 
Throughout the day the door was periodically attacked, the 
handle was rattled, the panels were beaten, the bottom was 
kicked, with an accompaniment of vulgar jokes, protests 
and profanities. The forlorn wretches within, maintained 
their policy of not answering. For weeks afterwards, Mrs. 
Hadleigh started nervously at the noise of a rattling door- 
handle. 

She kept her eyes on the red flag fluttering below. It 
held a peculiar fascination for her. A fresh spring breeze 
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was blowing, and the flag fluttered, tugging at its staff. 
Mrs. Hadleigh followed its every vagary. It seemed 
struggling to tear loose, revolted by the task it had to 
perform. It was the emblem of anarchy signaling the 
end of law and order in that home and carrying its message 
of destruction through the land. Yet for her, it signaled 
peace, — that peace which comes when one has reached the 
extreme limit of human suffering, and can look back on the 
bleeding heart which cost such agony when torn palpitating 
from the lacerated body. 

A deafening din broke forth and filled the house. Mrs. 
Hadleigh knew the sound. It was the auctioneer's bell, 
proclaiming the sacrifice. The world grew black, and she 
fell fainting in Rutherford's arms. 

The auctioneer had taken from the parlor mantel a pair 
of vases which he held up to the admiration of the public. 

" Ladies and gentlemen, we'll begin with these handsome 
vases," he said. "Ask Mr. Hirman, there, and he'll tell 
you they cost every cent of two dollars at his store. Who'll 
give me a risin' bid? Did you say one dollar, sir? They're 
worth it, sir. Worth every bit of it. What ! One cent ? 
Come now, you're jokin'. Let's start 'em at seventy-five 
cents. Who'll raise it?" 

" I reckon they're worth a nickel," said a voice. " I'll 
give that for 'em." 

" A nickel apiece, then. That makes a dime. Ladies 
and gentlemen, you'll surely not let these handsome vases, 
good as new, go for suclj a song? Who'll give us a raise? " 

" Mek it a quarter," cried a negro. 

" That's right, Cupid. Start the ball roUin', Now we're 
offered a quarter. Who'll bid fifty cents? " 

" Fifty I " called Sam, who was courting the same dusky 
belle as Cupid. 
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The controversy grew animated. Cupid raised it to fifty- 
five. Sam said sixty. Cupid, casting prudence to the 
winds, raised the price by thirty cents at one bold leap. 
Sam dropped out. 

" Gone to Cupid Lee for ninety cents. I congratulate 
you, Cupid. You know a good thing when you see it. 
Just have a look at these, now." 

The auctioneer displayed a pair of wrought brass 
candelabra with cut glass pendants. 

" Now, ladies and gentlemen, here's real antiques, good as 
new. Who wants some family heirlooms for his sittin'- 
room? Here's your chance. Worth a lot of money as 
they are, and would be worth considerably more if any- 
body painted them over with gilt paint. You could buy a 
bottle of gilding for ten cents, and have enough left to fix 
up the whole of your parlor ornaments to match. What 
shall we start the candlesticks at ? " 

** Candle-how-much ? " asked a lank youth minus a coat 
and plus a large rent in his shirt-sleeve. 
Candlesticks," answered the auctioneer. 
Where do yo' stick 'em ? " said the youth, grinning. 
On the mantelpiece," replied the auctioneer, surprised. 
You call *em that way 'cause yo' stick the candles in 
'em," protested Joe Joyce. 

" You're all out all round," volunteered Hezekiah Benton 
the learned. "There's no stick about 'em, 'cause they're 
candleholders." People laughed, and asserted that he was 
right. The proper name was candleholder. 

But this diversion did not serve to render the onlookers 
attentive. 

"Couple o' dollars, shall we say?" suggested the auc- 
tioneer. 

No answer. 
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"One dollar, then? Fifty cents? A quarter? Come, 
ladies and gentlemen, won't anybody oflFer anything? 
Here's your chance, Sam. Cupid got the vases, you take 
the candle — er — ah — holders." 

" Ole wore out trash ent good 'nuflf fo* me,*' said Sam 
indignantly. " Yo' keep yo' anticks f o' yo'seflF." 

It was painfully conspicuous that antiques were not 
what the residents of Suffolk County desired. No offer 
was made, and the candelabra had to be laid aside to be 
included in a lot of odds and ends later. 

The auctioneer passed on to the furniture, which 
promised better. He lifted a mahogany chair and set it on 
the top of the piano. 

" Here's a nice chair for anybody who likes good fumir 
ture. Quiet taste, old reliable sort of thing. Uncommon 
solid." He raised it and brought it sharply down on the 
piano. As he did so, a leg came out and the chair fell to 
the floor, breaking its back in the process. A roar of 
laughter went up from the crowd. In no way disconcerted, 
the auctioneer gathered up the pieces, and put another 
chair beside them. 

" If two heads are better than one, I reckon it's the same 
with chairs," he said jocularly. "Who'll make a bid for 
the pair?" 

There was a silence. Mrs. Joyce timidly offered twenty 
cents. No one intervened, and they were knocked down 
to her. As they were being taken away, Mrs. Joyce cried 
out: — 

" Stop 1 That's not the chair I meant ! I nodded at 
that one I " 

She pointed to the chair which had been old Mr. Ellis's. 

" My dear lady, that was not put up for sale," said the 
auctioneer, with unction. 
23 
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" Well, I thought it was, an' I meant to buy it, an' I'm 
goin' to have it 1 " declared Mrs. Joyce. 

" But it's not to be sold. Mrs. Hadleigh keeps that." 

" She'll be a thief if she does, an' I'll tell her so. I 
nodded at that when I said twenty cents, an' I won't have 
anything else." 

" Well, ma'am, it's a pity you and I can't nod the same 
way, but I'm runnin' this show, and my way's got to go," 
said the auctioneer, exasperated. 

" You saw me nod. I believe it's a put-up job between 
the Hadleighs an' you. I won't take those other chairs, an' 
I won't pay for 'em." 

The auctioneer lost patience. 

" I'm sorry, but you'll have to. It's too late now." 

" Well, I say it's a shame. I won't stay a minute longer. 
That chair's mine, an' I'll tell Harriet Hadleigh so every 
time I see her. Joe, you come along. You shan't spend 
that twenty dollars you brought." As Joe Joyce had never 
been able to boast as much as one dollar of his own, a 
smile passed round the room, deepening when it became 
evident that Mrs Joyce had no more intention of departing 
than her son had of buying. 

The auctioneer saw the necessity of creating a diversion. 

" Ladies and gentlemen, we'll now have a look at this 
magnificent piano. The finest specimen I know of in the 
County. One of the best makes, and in a tolerable state of 
preservation. Who'll start it? Not less than fifty dollars, 
surely? Well, say thirty? Or fifteen? Ten, then. Only 
to start it, mind you. Who'll bid ten dollars ? " 

" Ten cents," sneered Billy Stolton. 
You said ten dollars ? " queried the auctioneer. 
No, ten cents, an' it's so dear at that, I'm sorry I 
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spoke. I'm hopin' somebody'll oflfer twelve cents so's I 
won't have to take it." 

No bid was possible after that. The by-standers only 
laughed. And the piano for which old Mr. Ellis had paid 
one thousand dollars as a present to Harry, was knocked 
down to Billy Stolton at ten cents. 

By the rapidity with which the hammer fell, Mrs. Had- 
leigh, in her refuge, divined that her pessimistic previsions 
had been justified. She understood the conditions in the 
midst of which she lived. Apart from the financial con- 
sideration^ there was jealousy to be taken into account. 
The ignorant and prejudiced majority of the country people 
hated her because her house contained fine things which 
they could not appreciate, while they lived in commonplace 
surroundings which were above them. And they would 
have seen the Hadleighs perish rather than contribute a 
cent in buying articles which might have been useful or even 
necessary. 

A discreet tap came at the door. 

" Please 'm, can uh come in ? It's Rosella." Mrs. Had- 
leigh often said that the only intelligent trait about Rosella 
was her habit of calling her name instead of answering by 
a vague '* It's me " which might apply indiscriminately to 
that large proportion of mankind happening to be un- 
grammatical. 

" Yassum, Miss Harry, us kin move out termorrer, sure, 
now. Marse Billy done give us de house. Us ent telled 
'em as we was movin' out fo' to 'bleege you." 

" I had hoped it would be for to-night," said Mrs. Had- 
leigh. " But I understand that it is impossible now. Thank 
you, Rosella." 

The negress stood tracing back and forth with her toe 
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the line of junction between two planks in the flooring. 

"Miss Harry, mighty funny 'bout Marse Dick," she 
observed irrelevantly. 

Mrs. Hadleigh did not understand. 

" Miss Harry, is Marse Dick ever get drunk? ** 

Mrs. Hadleigh started up in fury. 

" How dare you insult his memory 1 He never drank a 
drop in his life, and you know it. I should have thought 
you incapable of such an infamy, Rosella, you who knew 
him from babyhood I " 

A strange story had been circulated among the Suffolk 
County negroes. It was told how Marse Dick, riding to the 
Cote House, had met Marse Billy Stolen, and they both got 
drunk together at Marse Whetstone's bar ; how Marse Dick 
had fallen from his horse and Marse Stolen had ridden on 
alone ; how they had joined again returning home, and had 
parted company at the cross-roads; how Marse Stolen had 
gone a few hundred yards on the road to Pine Grove and 
then, turning back, had galloped swiftly after Marse Dick 
on the edge of a plowed field until he reached the pine 
wood, and had then ridden in the pines; how he had gone 
out and dropped something in the road, and had hidden 
again among the trees just as Marse Dick rode back as if 
looking for Marse Stolen; how Marse Dick had picked up 
what Marse Stolen had dropped, and had pulled a long 
mouth over it ; and how Marse Dick had gone one way in 
the road, and Marse Stolen had gone another in the woods, 
without either appearing to see the other. 

No crime however great, and no offense however small, 
can be committed; no event of one's life can pass; no 
thought in impressing one's mind can wrinkle the brow, — 
without attracting some notice in a negro community. One 
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negro may have seen all by spying where his presence was 
not suspected, or a hundred may have gleaned fugitive bits 
which gain consistency by being pieced together. In either 
case, the story t)ecomes the property of the negro population. 
If the negroes could be made to tell what they know, there 
would not be a secret in the South. Thanks to their 
discretion, mysteries still exist — for white men. 

Rosella had laid aside her reserve to acquaint Mrs. Had- 
leigh with facts which might have proved valuable. Scorn- 
ing all things and all men, she made a single exception for 
Mrs. Hadleigh, whom she still respected in her emancipated 
way; for in her rebellious nature there had lingered a 
strain of the devotion to old family ties which distinguished 
the last generation of negroes. By a sharp reply, Mrs. 
Hadleigh had unwittingly forfeited her only hope of ever 
learning the causes of her calamity. Rosella withdrew into 
her shell, and changed the subject. 

"Miss Harry, is yo' heah 'bout Miss Bessie? Tears 
dere*s been a big fuss down to Pine Grove. Marse Billy 
done tu'n Miss Bessie an' Miss Laura out Say he won't 
leave 'em live wid him no mo'." 

" What has become of them ? " cried Rutherford in alarm. 

" God knows, Marse Rut' ; dey was a-roamin' roun' en 
de fiel' all las' night a-moanin' like ghos'es, so's none o' 
de nigger couldn't sleep. Sam he heerd 'em say ez dey was 
comin' to de auction sale to-day fo' find some chayers fo' 
sit in an res' some, 'cause dey kint sit on de eart' atter de 
rain in dei' bes' clothes." 

Rosella, are you sure of this?" asked Mrs. Hadleigh. 
Yassum, Miss Harry! Sure's a gun! All de nigger 
done know 'bout it sence yistiddy. Buck seen Caesar an' 
Caesar heerd 'em talk an' seed 'em go. Uh'll be back 
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tereckly, Miss Harry. Uh got to go see how de auction 
sale gettin' on. Cupid Lee done bought Marse Rut's vases 
fo* ninety cents." 

Mother and son looked helplessly at one another when 
Rosella had gone. 

" No outrage was impossible with William Stolton," said 
Mrs. Hadleigh. " Poor Bessie 1 Poor Laura ! And that it 
should have come when we cannot help them ! " 

" Mother, the half of what we have can still be 
theirs," said Rutherford. " The humble roof which is to 
cover us will be better than absolute destitution. I can 
build a board partition to cut the cabin in half. I was 
ready to work for two, but I can work for four if one of 
the four is Laura. Mother, I love her 1 " 

It was the first avowal he had made, and he had guarded 
his secret so well that his mother had not suspected his 
love. She remembered her ambitions for Dick, and her re- 
grets when he would not heed her counsel. She called 
to mind all that was sweet and noble in Laura's nature. 
And she let Rutherford talk on, encouraging him until he 
sprang to his feet. 

" I'll go out to find them now 1 '* he exclaimed. 

Mrs. Hadleigh laid her hand on his arm. It trembled 
even more than usual. 

" Could you — could you wait just an hour? It's fooHsh 
and selfish; I should not think of myself; but I — I'm 
afraid I could not bear to be alone while all this is — is 
going on. It would be better for me to be alone; but I 
can't face it." 

Meanwhile, the havoc continued downstairs. The par- 
lor chairs had gone at prices varying from five to fifteen 
cents apiece. The round-topped colonial table had brought 
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thirty cents. The bookcase had been sold for a dollar, 
on the strength of a brilliant remark from the auctioneer 
that it would do admirably for kitchen shelves. All the 
books and ornaments, cast into a lot, were knocked down at 
eighty cents to Hezekiah Benton. 

The auctioneer passed into the dining-room, followed by 
the crowd. Rosie was seated upon the deal table, swinging 
her feet. 

"Comin* roun' here at last?" she said. "I'm gunno 
do some buy in' here myself. Mr. Auctioneer, mind you 
don't put me up fo' sale! I'm gunno stay on the table. 
I've been a-bummin' roun' this here ole house all day till 
I'm that dead beat I don't know which end I'm a stannin' 
onl" 

The cane-bottomed chairs elicited the first genuine inter- 
est of the day. After some sharp bidding against Jasper 
Larkson and Reddy Curtis's father, Hiram Twigg secured 
the six for four dollars. Benny Benton the miller had had 
an eye on the kitchen safe, which came next; but the 
auctioneer announced that it had gone to Mrs. Joyce for 
one dollar and ninety-five cents. The good lady again 
protested. 

" I was biddin' for the deal table ! " she affirmed. 
Well, I wa'n't sellin* it," retorted the auctioneer. 
Now you see here, Mr. Whatever-your-name-is, this is 
the second time you've played a trick like that — " began 
Mrs. Joyce. 

" I appeal to the ladies and gentlemen present," said the 
auctioneer, drawing himself up. "Was the table put up 
for sale?" 

" No, no 1 " came in a chorus. 

"But I nodded at it! An' I've got a kitchen safe 
already! And I'll cut Harriet Hadleigh dead nex' tij 
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meet her ! An' this is the first auction I ever came to — " 
It looks like it," commented the auctioneer. 
An' it'll be the last," snorted Mrs. Joyce, flouncing 
indignantly out. 

" I hope it will be, if I'm in charge ! " called the auctioneer 
after her. 

The sideboard was next proposed. Before the auction- 
eer had had time to speak, Billy Stolton intervened. 

"Who'd load up his house with that abomination o' 
desolation? " he sneered. There was a general laugh. 

" I'll bid five cents for the ole thing," shouted Pete. 

" Five dollars ! " came an indignant voice from the door. 
All looked round. It was Laura Stolton with her mother. 
The two held their heads high, and passed Billy without a 
sign of recognition. 

There was no other bid for the sideboard, and the 
hammer fell. 

The spinet came after, and brought twenty-five cents 
from a touring undertaker, who said it would make an 
elegant baby's coffin and inquired if there were any more 
in the neighborhood. An obliging by-stander said yes, 
plenty, but they weren't dead, yet. 

Then came the silver sugar-dish. This was the article for 
which Rosie had been watching. The sugar-dish was 
legendary in Suffolk County. Had it been of massive gold, 
it could not have been more venerated. To own it would 
be a patent of nobility. Not a few worthy people had 
brought their pennies, averaging the extent of a dollar, with 
trust in Providence to send them the coveted object. 

" One dollar," Rosie munificently proposed. There were 
numerous groans. The small bidders were set aside at the 
start. 

'' Two," said Laura. 
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"Three!" 
" Five 1 " 
"Sixl" 



Thirteen 1 " After crying this, Laura held her breath. 
She and her mother, bringing together every cent of ready 
money they had, could muster only eighteen dollars; Billy 
had not been liberal. Laura had decided that the side- 
board and the sugar-dish must be bought, since they meant 
more to Mrs. Hadleigh than anything else. The sideboard 
was already secured; seeing Rosie's eagerness to possess 
the other, and knowing that vanity would not allow Rosie 
to make money a consideration, Laura had named the 
utmost price, cm the possibility of winning by bravado. 

Rosie opened her mouth to say no one ever knew what, 
for Pete clapped his hand over it There was a suppressed 
gurgle and the hammer fell. 

'* I suppose I shall send them to Mr. Stolton's? " queried 
the auctioneer. 

" No,** said Laura, in a ringing voice. " Send them to 
Mrs. Prentice, at Pine Grove Plantation." And she left 
the room with her mother, having nothing more to spend. 

The auctioneer had reached the new kitchen, when the 
sensational event of the day occurred. A closely veiled 
woman appeared, and advancing to the front of the throng, 
bought whatever was put up. She spent thirty dollars in 
chipped ironstone china plates and coarse glasses. She 
paid five dollars for three cheap prints on the wall. She 
acquired a two-legged stool for a dollar and a half, and a 
chair without a seat for three dollars. For Mrs. Had- 
leigfa's rocking-chair she paid ten dollars, although both 
rockers were gone. 

The auctioneer asked her name. 

"Address the things to Mrs, HadleigH,'* the stranger 
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answered. " Here is the money." She counted it out on 
the table. 

As they proceeded upstairs, the lady asked if the drawing- 
room had been sold. She expressed extreme regret at 
having arrived too late, but she atoned by buying recklessly. 
Old beds, mattresses, dressing tables^ wardrobes, chairs, 
frayed ends of matting, everything seemed to take her 
fancy. She had soon spent nearly four hundred dollars, 
taking out silver or bank-notes after each purchase, and re- 
fusing to give her name, saying that it was sufficient to 
know all must go to Mrs. Hadleigh. 

Inspired by her example, bids had become general. But 
she always surpassed the highest, irrespective of intrinsic 
worth. Bids ceased. She named her own prices, and 
bought on. The curiosity of the crowd was excited to the 
highest degree. Guesses were rife as to her identity. Bets 
were made. Substantial rewards were offered to any one 
who would jerk her veil aside, as by accident. "Who is 
she? Who is she?" the word was passed round. 

"The White Woman of Ivanhoe," declared Hezekiah 
Benton, always hazy as to literary characters, as he was to 
quotations, but never failing to impress his audience. 

" Bet she's a bride tryin' to furnish her house, an' won't 
let on to it," said Hiram. 

" Bet she ain't. How much d'ye put up ? " asked Pete. 

" Two to one. Here's two dollars." 
More likely she's a lunatick," growled Billy Stolton. 

Who'd buy this truck ? " The fact was that Billy himself 
had bought much of what was below, at ten or fifteen cents 
an article, through the agency of negroes bidding for him. 
He had counted on keeping the house furnished as it was, 
for ten dollars at the most. The prospect of having to 
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equip it afresh at shop prices, was not gratifying. His 
anxiety increased as the mysterious stranger's rapacity 
persisted unabated from room to room. He finally became 
desperate, and drawing the auctioneer aside, assured him 
that the proceeding was illegal. The auctioneer presuming 
to deny this, Billy used stronger arguments, and prevailed. 
Billy required that the veiled woman should declare her 
name and show her face. He was convinced that she 
would do neither ; for it must be Eleanor. 

The disappearance of Dick Hadleigh's widow had caused 
no little comment in Suffolk County. The only limit im- 
posed upon gossip was the absence of any explanation on 
her part, wherefore there was no definite point against 
which to direct an attack. The most unflattering versions 
encountered the widest popularity. That Mrs. Hadleigh 
had opposed the marriage, that all at Oakdale had been 
miserably unhappy afterwards, that Dick had died in con- 
sequence of a scene with his wife, were accepted facts serv- 
ing admirably as foundations for the most extravagant tales. 
Though it was known that Doc Howard had renounced his 
practice in order to study at the University, and that he 
was meanwhile with his parents, it was boldly asserted 
that he had eloped with Eleanor. Others had it that she 
had answered a call from a man in New York to whom she 
had once been engaged, and whom she had jilted to come and 
marry Dick, having found out how preferable Southern 
life was to Northern. When the news of Mrs. Hadleigh's 
disaster came, some went so far as to whisper that Eleanor 
had fled after robbing her benefactress, and they had known 
it all along, though they had not cared to say so. 

The idea that the mysterious stranger was Eleanor re- 
turned to buy Mrs. Hadleigh out after ruining her, had 
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occurred to several^ who communicated it from ear to ear. 
By the time Stolton appealed to the auctioneer^ no doubt 
subsisted in anybody's mind. 

The auctioneer coughed. 

" Excuse me, ma'am, but my attention is brought to a 
provision which I'd overlooked. At auction sales the 
purchasers are supposed to make themselves known." 

The lady was visibly perturbed. 

" I have paid, and I have given the name to which the 
things are to be addressed," she said. " That should suffice." 

" That's just the trouble," said the auctioneer. " You 
give the name of the lady who's holdin' the sale. There 
might be some irregularity. Suspicions have even been 
raised that this isn't a genuine sale.'* 

" So long as the articles are not bought by her — " began 
the lady. 

" That remains to be proved," said the auctioneer. 
" Who are you ? If you decline to answer, I must annul all 
sales made to you to-day, and refund the money." The 
auctioneer already felt Billy's promised bank-notes in his 
palm. 

The lady hesitated an instant, and then, with a quick 
movement, cast her veil aside. She revealed a sweet aged 
face, framed in snowy hair. 

" I am Mrs. Howard," she said. 

The auctioneer was dismayed. 
Mrs. Howard," he stammered, "how can I apologize?" 
You cannot," she said briefly, and left the house with- 
out awaiting the conclusion of the sale. Forgotten by all 
who had known her, she had thought to appear undetected, 
playing the fairy godmother for Eleanor's sake as well as 
for Harriet Hadleigh's ; and her romance being dispelled in 
the glare of vulgar curiosity, she fled back to the protection 
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of her home, too deeply grieved even to accomplish hfer 
mission to the end. 

Laura and her mother had sought out Mrs. Hadleigh's 
refuge. They knocked at the door, Laura calling her name ; 
and Rutherford opened. Without allowing her time to 
speak, he addressed her in the presence of his mother and 
hers. 

" Laura, once I asked permission to share your life. To- 
day I ask the privilege of protecting you. The hovel in 
which mother and I are to live isn't what ought to be offered 
to you ; but it will be a shelter for your mother and you until 
my work can earn a better one. Laura, we know what has 
happened. Let half of ours be yours, and let me be all 
yours 1 " 

Laura was crimson. To speak there, before people! 
And to have to accept him 1 For she could not refuse him 
again. Pain had ripened her for love ; and his nobility in 
defending her father against herself, concealing her shame 
even at the price of a falsehood, had rendered him dearer 
to her than all the world. But what could she say? 

He dropped on one knee and took her hand. 
Laura, marry me I " he pleaded. 

Yes/* she answered in a whisper, tingling in every 
nerve and blushing redder yet. 

Harriet and Elizabeth had looked away, too full of 
recollections of their own early days to be spectators of this 
love-scene. 

" We lacked a man's strength at Pine Grove," said Eliza- 
beth when emotion allowed her to speak. " With you be- 
side me while I live, dear Harriet, and with Rutherford to 
care for Laura now and when we are gone, I need have no 
X more fear." 
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"Pine Grove?" gasped Rutherford. "We heard you 
had been driven out ! " 

" No," she said. " Mr. Stolton and I have parted for 
ever. But Pine Grove is restored to me and to Laura." 

Rutherford rose from his knees, where he had remained 
with Laura's hand in his. 

" In that case," he said thickly, "I — I apologize for what 
IVe said and done. A pauper can't pretend to the mistress 
of Pine Grove. I — I beg your pardon. Miss Laura, and 
yours, Aunt — I mean, Mrs. Stolton. It was a misappre- 
hension." 

" If children aren^t the silliest things ! " exclaimed Eliza- 
beth. "Rutherford, I'm not going to have my daughter 
jilted! You've proposed to her in due form before two 
witnesses. I will hold you to it at — at the butt of a 
musket ! " she declared resolutely, laughing through tears 
fast gathering in her eyes. " We came to offer you both a 
home, Harry, since we now have one of our own." 

There was a knock at the door and Rosella entered: — 

" Uh's pow'ful sorry, Miss Harry, but Marse Billy done 
heah TxDUt de cabin, an* say ef we lef yo' move in, he won't 
tek Buck on de fahm. Po6r Buck, he dasn't lef Marse 
Billy go back on 'em, an* he say, please ma'am, 'scuse him 
f 'om movin' out de cabin. Is yo' mind. Miss Harry ? " 

Mrs. Hadleigh's eyes sought her friend's in a long look 
of unutterable gratitude. 

" Oh, no, Rosella; it is all right," she said. 

" T'ank ye, ma'am. Miss Harry. De sale been gettin' on 
fine. Mis' Howard done come, an' spen' free-four hun- 
d'ed dollars. Buy up all de house I " 

Harriet Hadleigh caught her breath. 

"I can pay Edward Leighton," she said, in a subdued 
voice. " I knew ttvat vj\ietv m^ o3i^ \^^^ \\ivc«A, God would 
grant me peace«" 



CHAPTER XXVIII 
HOW god's in his heaven, and all's right with the 

WORLD 

Ti>rR. PEYTON HOWARD put down a letter which he 
-^^-^ had read for the tenth time, and rang a bell standing 
on a small table at his elbow. 

"Ask Miss Eleanor to come," he said to the ser\'ant. 

He glanced again at the letter, laid it again aside, and 
rested back, looking out over the landscape. A haze hung 
on the broad green lawn. There was mist on his glasses 
also. Everything about him was dreary and gray. Only 
in his old heart did a faint ray of light begin to gleam after 
a decade of hopelessness. 

"Yes, Mr. Howard?" 

He raised his head. Eleanor stood beside him. 

The two years or more which she had passed under his 
roof seemed to have changed her little in ways or in ap- 
pearance. Yet as soon as she spoke or moved, one was 
conscious of a difference. The voice once so well modu- 
lated in each note of joy or of pain, was now of a serenity 
whose depths defied the varying waves of emotion. When 
she walked, her step was seen to have retained the elastic 
spring of youthful vigor, but her bearing had acquired a 
species of timidity contrasting with her former assurance, 
and more suited to her womanly nature. She was clad in 
the simplest of gowns, plain gray with white lace at 
throat and her hair was coiled low on the neck, it 
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in rich natural waves from the forehead. Those who saw 
her constantly, knew that the corners of her lips rarely rose 
in a smile and never fell in sadness. The lines about her 
eyes, which had marked her displeasure, had vanished un- 
der the peaceful influences of the life she led. Only the 
eyes themselves contained her history. The whole drama of 
a life, with its comedy and tragedy, lay there and looked 
forth, without bitterness or repining, without fear or ex- 
ultation, only with realization. 

You have sent for me? " she asked. 
I must have a long talk with you, my child," Mr. How- 
ard said. " Sit here, near me." 

Before obeying she stooped to rearrange his cushions. 

" I shall miss that," he remarked, under his breath. If 
she had heard, she gave no evidence of understanding. 

" I received a letter to-day from Doctor Croman," Mr. 
Howard said. "It concerns — Robert." 

Eleanor had never before heard that name from Mr. 
Howard. 

*' I should like you to read it," he said. He made no sign 
for her to take it, and she waited. 

"You have perhaps had news of him?" Mr. Howard 
asked presently. 

She flushed. 

" Yes." 

" You know something concerning his movements? " 

" Very little. He does not write about himself." 

"Then," said Mr. Howard, "you may be interested to 
learn that he received his diploma and went to Norfolk to 
practice. He made a good start there. A few days ago 
Doctor Croman, whose health is failing, invited him to 
become his partner and to succeed eventually to his practice. 
Robert is already in PavAsviXk" 
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" Who could have dared to hope for such good news I " 
cried Eleanor, clasping her hands. 

" I am not yet sure whether it be good news or not," said 
Mr. Howard dryly. " It depends. And now, read." 

The letter began abruptly, without salutation, atid ran as 
follows : — 

" During all these months that I have kept you advised 
of your son's daily life, you have not once alluded to him in 
your correspondence with me. I took silence as consent, 
and I continued. My last contained an announcement which 
ought not to have left you indifferent. Since it did, I see 
that I have been mistaken in you. This is a strange dis- 
covery to make after a close intimacy extending over half 
a century. I was wrong for fifty years, to come to my 
senses in as many hours. I thought you had a heart ; I 
know now that you have none. 

"I approved your course towards your son; I advised 
all means, however desperate, for awakening in him his 
hereditary pride and worth, for forcing him into an hon- 
orable career. But now that he has fulfilled his duties 
as a son, and that you have failed in yours as a father, I 
condemn you as I condemned him. It might have been the 
part of prudence to say nothing while his probation lasted. 
But now that he has won his license, that he has inaugu- 
rated his life as an honest man, that he has gained the re- 
spect of his fellow-practitioners, the case is altered. 

" If you can renounce your son, I will not abandon a 
stranger whose late mending will render all the more ardu- 
ous his perseverance in the straight way. In planning his 
future, he will have me, at least, to reckon with. 

" Yours truly. 

" Isaac Cblo^ks.*' 
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" What have you to say ? " asked Mr. Howard. 

"I — hardly know," Eleanor answered with embarrass- 
ment as she laid down the letter. 

" Or — do you hardly dare ? You think little better of 
me than he does, I warrant. And yet, it is I who should 
have the right to reproach him, Isaac Croman, for inhuman 
conduct in compromising the boy*s chances I " 

" Compromising? '* echoed Eleanor. 

" Yes, by a premature guarantee of prosperity. Croman 
may not know, but don't you know, Eleanor, that I re- 
mained obdurate because this alone could save him? It was 
a slight chance, but it was better than none. He is of those 
whom prosperity ruins. His taste of it here began his 
downfall, and harking back to that period later, when he 
experienced restricted means, he was pursued by its baleful 
memory. He was a soulless being, plunging into the abyss 
that he had sought, when by God's mercy he met an influ- 
ence strong and pure enough to restrain him, to draw him 
back in spite of himself, and to launch him in the path 
of duty and honor. This service which you rendered to 
him and to me, has already made me your debtor. But I 
have something further to ask. As one influence alone 
helped him to become a man, so one alone can guide him 
now. Eleanor, you must marry him." 

She shrank back. 
I cannot," she said faintly. 

You acknowledged your love to him, and your every 
word and action betrays it to me. You have corresponded 
with him." 

" He has written twenty-five times asking me lo many 
him. He had my answer before he left, and I have never 
written to him/* 
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" Twenty-five times ! Does that tell you nothing? " 

" I have never doubted his love," said Eleanor. " Nor 
has he doubted mine." 

" And yet you will not marry him ? " 

"I could not make him happy." Eleanor's voice had 
not for an instant departed from its even calm. 

" Put happiness out of the question, then. His soul has 
passed through the fire, and has come forth purified. He 
has withstood the first tests. The second harder ones are at 
hand. Will you forsake him ? " 

There was a brief silence, and he resumed : — 

" No one has the right to ask a woman to reform a man. 
Tragedies occur whenever a young girl is ignorant enougli 
to think that by the main force of her love she can tear a 
man from an evil life. No reform can come, save from 
within. What springs from without, is not worth the price 
of another's efforts or tears. But when, obeying instinct or 
influence, a man has evoked a good impulse from his own 
inner being and has raised himself, then is the time for 
outside assistance to have weight. 

" The wrench that pulled Robert from his irresponsibil- 
ity was so violent that he was hardly aware of the revulsion 
required, and carried on by the impetus, he has run the 
first span in the race. Only now must come the complete 
understanding, the gigantic endeavor on his part. He is 
left struggling without an object; and to this danger is 
added the more treacherous one of facilitated success. He 
will not sink to where he was before : he will plunge head- 
long into the depths. His reckless indifferent spirit will 
return as surely as at present it has gone. For my ex- 
perience in life is, that nothing is changed in character, noth- 
ing bad can be rooted from it. Only the currents are de- 
flected. If the deflection be superficial, the old cha^ 
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will be found again, whatever may be the precautions taken. 
If a deep channel be found, then there is hope of contin- 
uance, but never the certainty except with constant care. 
Leave to itself the current of that boy's life during the next 
few years, and it will be as though nothing had been done. 
All help which I might offer would be worse than useless. 
The thought that wealth and comfort await him, would 
remove from his soul the curb of responsibility recently im- 
posed. Were I alone in the world with him, I should be 
tempted to give to the poor every cent that I own, and in- 
firm as I am, cast myself upon him for support, confident 
that he would earn my livelihood and his salvation. But to 
sacrifice myself thus would mean sacrificing another to 
whom I owe more than I do to him. As matters stand, 
you alone, Eleanor, can hold out a helping hand. Will you 
refuse it?'* 

"I cannot help him. I am unworthy," said Eleanor. 
" Were I to marry him, I should be his curse." 

" My child — " Mr. Howard's voice became very tender — 
"there is not an incident in your life or thoughts, since 
you came here more than two years ago, which has escaped 
me. I have seen you under all circumstances, with never- 
varying temper, always the woman with high ideals which 
she knew to apply. I have seen you wrongly blamed, and 
you neither resented then nor triumphed afterwards. I 
have seen you tried and exhausted, and you neither com- 
plained nor faltered. I have seen you come morning after 
morning and go night after night with the same serene 
countenance, the same quiet voice, the same cheerful word, 
the same ready will. I know you, Eleanor, as you may not 
know yourself. And I ask you, I implore you, to marry the 
man you love ; for my sake, for his, for yours 1 " 
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" Mr. Howard, you tear my heart in two I How can I 
resist such an appeal ; and yet, how can I yield ! " 

She rose and went to the window. He kept silence, con- 
fident that her own sense of right would be his best advo- 
cate. She stood thus long, very long, her hands clasped 
behind her, looking out over the fields as she had that last 
day with Robert. Every detail of their conversation was 
fresh in her mind, familiar from much repetition. Only the 
conclusions differed as she turned to Peyton Howard. 

" Since I cannot refuse, and cannot loyally consent," she 
said, " let me put my fate in the hands of one who will con- 
ceal nothing that is against me, and yet who may be just. 
Have Mrs. Hadleigh questioned concerning her life with 
me; tell her that I unseal her lips, to say what she will; 
hear her out, and then judge me. You have seen me at 
my best ; I had no cares here. Let her who has known me 
at my worst, in pain, in despair, yes, even in want, now 
speak." 

"And if, after hearing, my mind is unchanged?" asked 
Mr. Howard. 

" I shall obey you." 

" I was convinced that you would not fail me, once the 
scruple was cleared from your conscience," said Mr. 
Howard. " And now you have consented to sacrifice your- 
self for Robert's sake, let me tell you that your lot will 
not be so hard. You shall leave here without understand- 
ing in regard to my money, and you shall receive nothing 
from me until sufficient time has elapsed to assure Robert's 
future by arduous, genuine labor. He shall never have 
a penny from me, as I have sworn. But his wife shall 
not suffer. He must not know this now. But when the 
worst of his trouble is over, and he finds that the woman 
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who brought him honor has also brought him wealth, he 
will not have cause for repining." 

" Until you have seen Mrs. Hadleigh, accept nothing as 
certain," Eleanor said. 

"Ah! You think my mind may change? And if it 
does?" asked Mr. Howard. 

" Then it were better that I should leave. You have been 
most kind, and have made me very happy here ; but perhaps 
my greatest solace has been the confidence you have in me. 
When you lose that, I should suffer too much to remain." 

" You place me in a strange predicament. I lose you 
either way. It is Scylla or Charybdis." 

" Scylla for him, or Charybdis for me," said Eleanor as 
she went out. 

In her room upstairs, Eleanor closed the door and stood 
awhile, scarce knowing what she did. It was all ended. 
There could come but one verdict from Mrs. Hadleigh. 
Her two years of unbroken peace and relative happiness 
were fled, to be interred with all that had formed the 
brightness in her life. Half consciously, she began to pack. 
Each object that she touched symbolized these months which 
would soon be a mere memory. Her very clothes were due 
to her benefactors, either thoughtful attentions from them, 
or else bought with money paid by them — and for what 
services ! For living with them as a spoiled child, for play- 
ing cribbage and talking with Mr. Howard, for assisting 
Mrs. Howard in the insignificant duties of a house filled 
with perfect servants, for doing an occasional bit of sewing, 
and for being the rest of the time simply herself, coming, 
going, speaking, acting as she willed. 

She opened the trunk given to her by Mrs. Howard who 
from the kindness of her heart always had to be giving 
something, however remote its usefulness might seem. 
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" I hope you will never have occasion to use it except as 
a chest, my dear," Mrs. Howard had said. Eleanor would 
gladly have passed the remainder of her life in this quiet 
house, with its undisturbed atmosphere a century or two 
old. She had enjoyed the seclusion, stajring like the 
Howards ever within the gates. She saw now that it was 
a selfish, almost a dangerous existence. The world called 
to it all men and women of goodly intent, to fight not 
against the bad, who might have their good, but against 
evil in the abstract, which could be rooted out by the com- 
bined forces of abstract righteousness alone. She de- 
nounced in spirit the principle of isolation. But she had 
tasted this life, and how blessed was its sweetness I 

She took from the bottom of the trunk a bundle of 
letters, all written in the same hand, all unreasonably long, 
all parting in the folds from frequent reading. 

" Since I have renounced him, and since after to-night 
his parents will approve my attitude, have I the right to 
keep them ? " she asked herself. 

The scruple had arisen before. Thrice had she held the 
lighted match in her hand to destroy them, and each time 
her heart had failed. She sat on the bed and spread out 
the letters before her, arranging them in chronological 
order and reading each line slowly. What passionate ap- 
peals they were, what yearning of love in every word! 
Not a thought for himself, save in his relation to her ; only 
his soul-absorbing adoration, and the constant invocation 
to her as his divinity. She marveled at her own force of 
character in resisting so steadfastly. Some day she would 
take out these letters, and read them, and waver, and yield. 
She now had before her a duty not only to him, but to 
her benefactor. Gathering her treasures, she kissed them 
and placed them in the hearth. She felt as if she were 
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committing murder. It was cruel to put them out of the 
world. Could his writing perish thus, with nothing of hers 
to rise with it in smoke? 

A thought struck her. It was silly girlish sentimentality, 
absurd in a woman of her age and experience, she told 
herself. Yet she did not feign resistance. Taking the 
scissors from the toilet-table, she cut a long lock of her hair, 
bound the letters with it, and lighting a match, watched the 
whole burn until it fell in a heap of grayish black 
ashes« 

Eleanor did not go down to supper. She felt no need for 
food. Aunt Susan came up to ask if she were unwell. 
She said no; only not hungry. She refused the old 
negress's oflfer to bring up something. She could not eat. 

She went to bed from force of habit, although she knew 
she could not sleep. The rising sun found her dressed and 
seated by the window. 

At half-past seven, somebody knocked. Eleanor opened 
the door, and admitted Aunt Susan bearing a tray. 

" Good mawnin', Miss Eleanor. Marster said you was 
goin' by de ten o'clock train, so I brung up your breakfas' 
an' come to axe if I can help wid your packin'." 

" It is all done, thank you. Aunt Susan," said Eleanor. 

They had then not even been willing that she should 
share this last meal with them I 

Carriage wheels sounded in the drive. Yes, it was some 
distance to the station. She put on her hat. Two negroes 
came to take down the trunk. As in a dream, she followed 
them. Surely Mrs. Howard would be there to say one 
parting word I No; the hall was deserted. They were 
letting her go without farewell. It seemed hard only be- 
cause it came from them. She deserved no better. She 
stopped a moment in the drawing-room, On Mr. Howard's 
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table were pen, ink and paper, which he had used the day 
before. She wrote: "May God bless and comfort you 
both, as you have blessed and comforted me." 

At the station she took out her purse. 
. " The trunk is to be checked through to New York," she 
said to the coachman. " Where is the ticket-office ? " 

"Dis train ain't go no furder'n Paulsville. You got to 
change dere. Marster done tell me fo* get yo' ticket fo' 
Paulsville." 

He held the money in his hand. She might have been 
spared this, she thought. 

" Thanks. I can pay," she said. 

In the train she sat looking absently through the window. 
She had no fear for the future. She could hold her own 
with the world. She had learned the lesson of a land 
scarred by war, of a people scarred by privation; and the 
scar left by suffering in her own nature seemed less grim — 
a reminder instead of a blight. 

• She started up. The car was empty save for herself. 
They were in a station. She had been oblivious to time 
and event. It must be Paulsville. 

A man had entered the car, and was coming down the 
aisle towards her. She stood aside to let him pass, and he 
stopped. Her eyes were on the floor, and her thoughts were 
far away. Still he did not move. She advanced to brush 
past him. As she did so, she looked up, drawn by a h)rp- 
notic force. It was Robert Howard. 

" No ! " she said. " No ! Your father has sent me away 
from his home. I told you I was unworthy. He knows 
it now. Do not speak to me. Leave me ! " 

He gave her a telegram. Her hands shook as she held 
it. The words danced before her. 

" Meet the ten o'clock trj^in, and may you be worthy of 
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the wife I am sending you. She is your sole hope and 
your only fortune. 

" Peyton Howard." 

Eleanor caught her breath. 

" Then — ? " She could not find words to question. 
Nor he to answer. Taking her in his arms, he hurried her 
into a carriage which had been waiting. She obeyed like 
a child. All resistance, all will-power had fled. They 
stopped before a house, and she got out as she was told. 
She heard the name of Croman, but she did not heed it. 
She spoke to some one, not knowing what she said. She 
was in another world, looking down on this one, and not 
understanding. 

She found herself in a room alone with the man she 
loved. Full consciousness suddenly returned. Into her 
ears he was pouring a mad declaration of passionate love, 
of life-long devotion. She let her head fall on his shoulder. 

" Robert, if it were not for one thought, I could be yours. 
I have lived three years under the sword of a revelation 
always threatening, and only the surer to come the longer 
it was delayed. Nothing can be hidden in the world; our 
sin must find us out. Were I to marry you now, were 
you to exercise your profession, were the world to be kind 
to me, an awful day would come when the serpent's tongue 
of scandal would turn upon me, when my sad story would 
pass from mouth to mouth. Your reputation would be 
' eclipsed with mine ; you cannot, shall not, compromise your 
future by taken a felon for wife. If all Paulsville knew my 
story, if I could look men and women squarely in the face as 
I pass, and feel this one my friend and that my foe, I should 
marry you, Robert, hoping to make your happiness as I 
know you would make mine. But I will not sacrifice you, 
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even at your father's command. If I was weak in yielding, 
I am brave again now. The shock of meeting you here, and 
finding that your father had been merciful where I thought 
him only just, has tried me. I must rest a day, since Mrs. 
Croman is kind enough to keep me. But this must be our 
good-bye — No, Robert; while telling you to go, I can- 
not say good-by. Put your hand in mine frankly, calmly, 
like that of an old, true friend, and with a smile on my lips 
I say Good-night, as if we were to meet to-morrow. Only 
these few stupid years of earthly life can come between us ; 
and after, if our love has been true, our souls will call 
to one another through infinity.'* 

The entire day Eleanor remained listlessly in her room. 
Her hosts were very kind and considerate ; they had under- 
stood her need to be alone. In the late afternoon she 
watched the golden rays of the setting sim as they lay 
across the floor like bars of gold. She had felt Robert 
near her during all these hours. His presence was so 
palpable that repeatedly she had turned, expecting to find 
him. She saw him enter like a ghost through the door, 
gliding towards her. The illusion was so strong that she 
was almost deceived into believing it real. 

" I have come to hold you to your promise," he said. 

She stared at him, bewildered. It was he in the flesh. 

" You said all you feared was the Sword of Damocles,** 
he continued. " Read that.*' 

She was still dazed. He had to close her fingers over the 
copy of the evening newspaper which he put in her hand. 
He pointed to a paragraph, but her eyes did not follow. 
He read aloud : — 

" The many friends of Dr. Robert Howard, formerly of 
Howard County, and now of this city, will be interested 
to hear that his engagement has been announced to Mrs. 
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Hadleigfay widow of the late Richard E. Hadleigh, of Oak- 
dale Plantation, Suffolk County, and well known in Pauls- 
ville. Mrs. Hadleigh was Miss Eleanor van Osten, of 
New York, niece of Henry van Osten, whose financial 
difficulties and sensational death several years ago are still 
fresh in the public mind. Mr. van Osten's creditors even 
attempted to involve his niece in the general prosecution 
after his death, but that project had to be abandoned, owing 
to the absence of all evidence against her. Dr. Howard is 
the son of Mr. Peyton Howard, of Broad Lawn, Howard 
County, and came to Paulsville recently to practice medicine 
as the associate of our esteemed fellow-townsman, Doctor 
Isaac Croman, whose professional skill has reflected glory 
on his native state/' 

** It's contrary to all the local customs," said Robert, " and 
to-morrow I'll have to thrash the editor, though I promised 
I shouldn't be hard on him. But the sword has fallen. 
You were right; it was better for public opinion to be 
faced. If it's to be a fight, it will be an open fight in which 
we shall win I " 

Eleanor clung to him, trembling; 

"Robert, what have you done? I am frightened for 
your sake I " 

" For my sake ? Why, dear girl, a dozen men came up 
to congratulate me as I was bringing the paper back to 
you. What does it matter to them if Harry van Osten 
failed like scores of other capitalists, and if his creditors 
tried to attack you as they would anybody? Wasn't the 
prosecution against you dropped? Good heavens, a man 
might accuse me, here in Paulsville, of murdering the King 
of England in London, and I don't think a jury would 
ibother to acquit me I That's just your case. There are 
always old cats whose busme^^ \\. v& to icJ^cw \i^ ^^aritv things 
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and create all the trouble they can; but by the time they 
do, it will be ancient history, and everybody will claim to 
know more than they do, by citing the simple facts as 
published here. The paper is going like wildfire, and 
between the two of us, we've even accomplished a stroke 
of genius 1 " 

He took her in his arms. 

" Your grief is ended, my own ! " he cried. " Hereafter, 
only happiness, unending, infinite ! " 

" Oh, Robert ! " she said, " dare I be happy again, even 
with you? The disheartening struggles; the helplessness 
alternating with the consciousness of power ; the dark nights 
following days of hope; the imcertainty, the misery, the 
treachery that dim the sun in the skies, that take the 
bloom from the flowers, that dull light, and beauty, and 
pleasure! The influences pass, their causes are forgotten; 
existence falls back into its beaten path; but something 
is gone. More happiness comes, but it does not hold its 
capacity for enjoyment; one feels weary, and grown old. 
And though life itself may be good, the awful Understand- 
ing of life has dawned in its true light of trial and tempta- 
tion. But if I may not be glad as others are, I have 
found a realm of gladness all my own. The most enduring 
quality of faith and happiness must come from the beaten 
soul that has weathered the storm, and still knows that 
God's in his heaven, and all's right with the world I " 

He reverently kissed her hand. 

" Yes — for the world is you I " 



THE END 
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